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LETTER CVn. 

Londoo, 17lh September, 1S45. 
My Deas S: 

I AM told, by an old friend, that you never looked 
better. He, I think, has grown old, but I did not per- 
ceive that his optical or mental perceptions were at all 
dimmed, and, therefore, I still imagine you as bright 
and gay, and inteUigent and cheerful as ever. But you 
have not grown any better, that is certain, or you would 
not have suffered him to have come without so much as 
one line to your old friend. Very old, indeed, I am ; 
an age I Uttle expected I ever should reach ; and when 
persons return and tell you, at home, how well I look, it 
only means that I am not, perhaps, quite so weather- 
beaten, and decayed, and moss-covered, as they expected 
to see me in the interval during which I have been out 
of their sight. 

I am told you had a strong desire that your hus- 
band should ccnne out here, and bring his wife with him. 
You never proposed a wiser thing. I cannot say how 
happy it would make me, to meet you here. Why can- 
not you do it now ? Why not leave the cold winds of 
New England, and get on, — I was about to say, the 
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sunny side of Old England, but that it has no sunny 
side. The wbters, however, are comparatively mild. 
Devonshire and the south of the Isle of Wight, are 
charming for their moderate temperature in winter ; and 
here you would have found a good deal of sunshine, of 
the most genial kind, in many of the houses among 
those, who would be but too happy to show kindness 
to any of my friends. There is no mistake about many 
of these people. They mean what they say. They 
are full of heart ; and you would find a condition of 
society, so intelligent, so polished, and so courteous, that 
your husband would feel that he had lived two years 
in one. I am very anxious, too, he should see a thou- 
sand thmgs, which are to be seen here, and of which 
bodes really convey no just notion. But he is the 
keenest and most inveterate sportsman I have ever met 
with ; business is his game, and he never loses the scent. 
I cannot but hope, however, that he will presently find, 
that if there is a time for the chase, there is likewise a 
time for rest. The riding of the day may be so hard, * 
as to unfit one for the enjoyment, or even the repose, 
of the evening. 

Mr/ says that you like your new house extremely, 

and that nothing can be better ; and then he goes on to 
add, in the true spirit of a New Englander, that it could 
be sold for several thousand dollars more than it cost. I 
wish our people would leave off this habit, at least, when 
they come here. I went with a New England gentle- 
man, to vbit a charming place, full of all the beauties 
and embellishments of art — statues, pictures, objects of 
vertUf be, be, — and there was nothing of which he 
did not ask, how much it cost, and whether it could not 
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have been made cheaper, and whether it could not be 
sold for more than it cost, and went oven further, to 
inquire of the guide, if the owner could afibrd it, — as 
though every good in life was to be estimated by a mere 
pecuniary standard. Certainly, men should regulate 
their expenses by their means ; but where the means are 
ample, of what consequence is it, whether the thing 
which you need, for ornament or pleasure, and which 
exactly suits you, costs little or much ? Wealth, with 
us in New England, seems an exclusive matter of pur- 
suit and acquisition. I hope those who get it will 
presently understand, that there are, besides the acquisi- 
tion of it, two other very good purposes to which it may 
be applied, that is, use and enjoyment. Our mutual 
friend, seemed delighted with every thing he saw, and I 
could not be more happy, than in showing him what 
he enjoyed so much, and in witnessing his pleasure. He 
says he shall go home much wiser than he came, — so 
must every man who comes here, and has sense enough 
to see what is to be seen, judgment enough to make all 
proper discriminations, benevolence to appreciate what is 
good, and taste to admire what is beautiful. 

I am constantly wishmg I had money, — not for 
myself, but that I might send you some pretty things 
which I see here. I am told, however, I shall see 
what b far more beautiful on the continent, and then I 
hope you will give me permission to spend something 
for you, in buying what I think would ornament your 
house, and be an enduring source of delight to you and 
your friends. It would not, after all, be more than the 
expense of one fashionable party — perhaps not half so 
much. 
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I am quite desirous of seeing Mr. Sumner's oration, 
which is on the way for me. It seems not a little extra- 
ordinary, that, in a Christian country, an oration against 
war, and in favor of universal and perpetual peace, 
should excite such general opposition, — ^ excepting that 
I have some doubts whetlier there is any such thing as a 
really Christian community, confident as many people 
are of their claims to that character. 
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London, 17th September, 1849. 

TnANT you, my dear A , for your letter, from 

which I infer that when this reaches you, you will be 
in winter quarters in Salem. Here every thing is re- 
versed ; people go into the country in August to pass 
the summer, and stay until February; as they go to 
parties at ten, eleven, twelve in the evening, and begin 
the day at ton or eleven in the forenoon. These seem 
to me to be extremes in both cases, and that the wisest 
way would bo to stay in the country while the country 
is pleasant, and in the town when the town is most 
pleasant. I wonder that charming girl. Miss P , 
could make up her mouth to say any thing that is un- 
true. I did not suppose it was possible for apy thing 
naughty to escape tliose ruby lips, whatever execution 
she might unconsciously do with her bright eyes and 
that finely arched foreliead of hers ; but what she tolls 
you about my growing so largo and stout, is really 
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nothing but what they here call gammon. I am very 
much what I always have been, in size of body ; and in 

mind and affections my dear A , you may be sure 

I am not altered at all, but am as true as the needle to 
the pole ; a little truer, I may say, for I '11 assure you 
that with me there is, in no latitude, any^ variation. 

I write to all of you so often, that unless I had 
some supernatural invention, or employed a regular acci- 
dent-maker, it is of course impossible that I can make 
my letters interesting for any matter of detail. I know 
you will be glad to hear that I am making progress, as, 
indeed, I ought to be, for time b certainly making pro- 
gress a good deal faster ; and if I stay much longer, my 
grandchildren will be playing with the vane on the top 

of the church-steeple, and even G will get to be 

one of the Misses D , and will, I am afraid, be dis- 
posed to cut her old grandfather if 'she meets him on 
any fashionable street. I can't help it. 

What shall I tell you ? I have but few adventures ; 
yet, for a great rarity, I went twice last week to the 
theatre. The family where I lodge were going to Sad- 
ler's Wells, so I went with them. Then I had a strong 
desire to see a new farce, called Petei" Jenkins, and I 
went another night to the Lyceum. These are two of 
the minor and low-priced theatres. The former is 
principally devoted to tragedy, the latter to comedy. 
They are both respectable and well-managed. The 
Surrey and Victoria are detestable for their vulgarity 
and dissoluteness. These are as marked for their re- 
spectability and good conduct. There appeared nothing 
on or off the stage to offend the most fastidious ; and I 
got much sober instruction from the former, where they 

1* 
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played Moore's tragedy of the Gamesteri and fiin 
enough and good humor enough at the latter to last me 
a month. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley are the leasees of the 
Lyceumi and as comic actors, greatly excel. Better 
than all thb, they are respectable, and respected in pri- 
vate life. They generally perform parts in which love 
scenes are enacted, and in which they are to become in 
the conclusion the happy parties ; and when the union 
and the marriage in the derumement take place, there 
seems to be so much of natural and genuine affection 
between them that the audience are always carried away 
by it, and the whole house shakes with thunders of 
applause. So much of goodness and truth is there 
always in the human heart, in spite of all its depravity, 
of which we hear so much. There is another circum- 
stance which I always observe at all these exhibitions, 
and never more strongly than at Sadler's Wells, where 
the characters are most marked, and the acting excellent 
in tlie mam parts. Whenever any despicable, mean, 
or intriguing character is presented, there is an obvi- 
ous and universal sentiment of disgust ; but, on the other 
hand, whenever any noble and generous sentiment is 
uttered, and when any striking act of duty or justice is 
displayed, or any heroic and noble sacrifice is made, 
then the eyes of the audience fill with tears, every one 
applauds most heartily, if he is not too much affected to 
applaud, and you find your own bosom, and those of 
your neighbors, beating in earnest response to such sen- 
timents, and with unmixed approbation and delight in 
all such actions and characters. Ah ! indeed, how 
much better has God made us than we are willing to 
acknowledge; and what does human nature need in 
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curder to be what Heaven intended, but to be placed in 
situations where all its noble and excellent attributes can 
be brought out and strengthened ! 

The Surrey is a large theatre, and Macready has 
sometimes, since I have been here, played there. At 
this theatre, however, as a set-off to Mrs. Trollope's ac- 
count of the manners at the Cincinnati theatre, I saw 
on an occasion when there were not far from two thou- 
sand persons present, three well-dressed men sit the 
greater part of the evening in the dress-cux^le, in the 
front of the box, with their hats on, and their legs hang- 
ing over in the pit. Tell an Englishman this, and he 
would have no doubt they were Americans. Adieu. 
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London, 15th October, 1845. 
My Dxab a : 

This, my good friend, Miss P , will have the 

pleasure of delivering into your kind hands ; how much 
I envy her ! Time goes on with a rapidity which no- 
thing checks ; so I live in hopes that that will presently 
place me once more at your side, with your dear child- 
ren in my arms ; I mean, of course, the young ones, 
for I apprehend the others are quite too large to take 
under the wing. 

I was delighted to see , whom I think intelli- 
gent and manly. I was surprised to see him^ and when 
he came into my room, did not know him ; but these 
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young sprouts, growing into such large plants, I assure 
you, make me feel quite old, and to them I fancy I 
must appear as the decayed trunk of an old weather- 
beaten tree. However, an adventure, yesterday, of 
rather a singular character, gave my blood quite a start, 
and made me walk much more erect and more nimbly 
than usual for the rest of the afternoon. In passing 
down through Regent Street, I met an old sweeper at 
one of the crossings, who usually expects a penny fifom 
me ; said I, *^ I have missed you for some time ; '' 
*' Yes," he said ^* he was growing old, and had not been 
very well, but had got back to his place again." ^^ You 
old ! " said I, " pray, how old ? " " Ninety," said he. 
Ninety ! think of that ! said I to myself. This old man 
still standing here, and active and laborious, and yet 
ninety years old ! Now I am not quite eighty-nine as 
yet, and therefore I '11 take courage, and try not to die 
before my time. 

I have nothing of importance to write to you. Lon- 
don has been pleasant for three days, but previously for 
as many weeks only rain and fogs. I am thankful that 
my happiness does not depend on the weather, and that 
for my own personal comfort, I scarcely care a fig 
whether it rains or shines. But never, I believe, was a 
climate so capricious. It will be clear sunshine one 
moment, and the next a pouring rain ; it will be per^ 
fectly cloudless on one side of the sky, and then, as if it 
was cut off by a line, there will be a heavy shower on 
the other. This b rather womanbh; 

In New England you hear notliing of the crops ; in 
England you hear scarcely of any thing else. In the Unit- 
ed States there is no dread, and' not even a thought of a 
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famine. In England the population increases at the 
rate of more than four hundred thousand per year, that 
is, more than the whole population of the city of New 
York, and how they are to be fed, becomes matter of 
great concern to every one. In England, likewise, the 
incomes of most people are limited, and they live up to 
them* They have no extra resources. They confine 
themselves to one business or pursuit, and if that fails, 
or die profits are diminished, they are reduced to hard- 
ship and distress. The price of bread affects the price 
of abnost every diing^else, and therefore becomes a mat- 
ter of universal solicitude. Adieu. 

P. S. I have been for my letters, but none from you. 
Shame aa your inhumanity ! Pray where is my dear 

K , that she cannot give me a single line fit)m her 

kind hand ! Don't give her a kiss from me, unless she 

will promise to do better. I propose to send G 

the beautifiil butterfly, the little Psyche whom I so long 
to see, a little tea-set, if I can get it to-day. I shaU ex- 
pect a cup of the best gunpowder made in it when I get 
home. I mean to have some sort of explosion, for in 
such case I should be ready to fire off all the cannon in 
Essex county at one blast, if they had but one touch- 
bole : as the Roman emperor said, *^ he would cut off 
the heads of all the Roman people at one blow, if they 
bad but one neck." 
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LETTER ex. 

TO MISS K . 

Loudon, 16th October, 1845. 
Mt Dear R : 

Mt friend, Miss P , will have the pleasure of 

handing you this ; and I beg to bespeak in her behalf 
your kind attentions. She is entirely worthy of respect 
and esteem. I know how valuable to a stranger will be 
any little attentions, in a foreign Qountry, and as well, 
how much you can do to make others happy. 

I think you are very much in my debt, unless one of 
yoilf letters is to be considered as equivalent to three of 
mine ; and I am almost willing to have the matter ad- 
justed, even upon these terms. 

I should be exceedingly glad to know what you are 
about just now in the way of your usual philanthropic 
exertions. Politics, in which you always took so strong 
an interest, will go wrong in spite of all your elBbrts in 
getting up political meetings, and circulatmg electioneer- 
ing pamphlets. The clergy I see you can do nothing 
with. They will have their vestry meetings and asso- 
ciations and fairs, and preach then* poor sermons, oppose, 
instruct, counsel, wheedle them as much as you will.** 
You don't succeed any better with abolitionism, for 
Texas is admitted, and the divine as well as domestic 
institution of slavery is triumphant. In the temper- 
ance cause you never took much interest, and I beg of 
you not to touch it, for down it will go if you do, and 
they must wake up some of their departed laborers to 
raise it up again. I really don't know how your waste 
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stea« just now goes off, for, as to a quiet life, it is 
impossible for you to lead that. I sometimes see the 
Salem newspapers, and though they publish the mar- 
riages, (among which, I am sorry not to see some which 
I should like to see,) yet they do not publish the births, 
and there£)re I cannot find out whose children you now 
faaye in tow, and have taken, in order to tram in the way 
in which they should not go, as two or three generations 
nnist have passed off since I left the United States, and 
your ibrmer prot^^es must now be grown entirely out 
of your reach. Pray, write, and tell me what you are 
about, and m what spirit of (Mm philosophy you now 
spend your time. 

Mr. , informs me that the good town of Salem 

is now in the flood-tide of successful experiment ; rail- 
roads are diverging from and concentrating there in vari- 
ous directions ; business b on the quick march ; and 
factories to eclipse all others, are rapidly rising and gild- 
ing with visions of wealth the hopes of the proprietors. 
Be it so. Let Salem be as rich, as prosperous, as happy 
as Heaven can make any city, and it cannot be more so 
than I wish it to be ; and let its inhabitants be the best, 
the most intelligent, the most moral and the kindest 
people that live, and they will not be any more so than 
I think them. I only wish for them peace, contentment, 
and happiness, according to their deserts. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXI. 

London, 3d November, 1845. 
Mt Dkas Sim: 

I WAS delighted with the visit of my (dd friend, Cdi. 
Peridns, and likewbe of Dr. Robbins. I hope they 
have reached you in safety. The Caledonia must have 
encountered a severe gale, and, indeed, I believe went 
to sea in the midst of it! In the North sea, and on 
the Dutch coast, it proved more disastrous than any one 
known for many years, and much loss of life and pro- 
perty has occurred. 

I send you some English newspapers. The paper of 
to-day contains nothing new, or I should send that. 

The state of political and commercial afiairs here, 
just now, creates a great deal of anxiety. The railroad 
excitement is wholly artificial, but, without doubt, many 
will find it in the end quite real enough for them. It 
resembles, in all its symptoms and progress, the multi- 
caulis fever, which prevailed in the United States in 
1836. The state of the crops is something quite alarm- 
ing. The potato disease is much more extensive than 
was at first apprehended, and the com crop is decidedly 
short and poor in quality. The same condition, in both 
respects, evidently prevails on the continent. What is to 
become of the poor Irish, without potatoes. Heaven only 
knows. Many are always on the borders of starvation for 
a great portion of the year, and the failure of the potato 
crop will finish them. I could wish them a shorter and 
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easier death, if it must be ; but, soberly, when one 
travels in Ireland and witnesses the condition of millions 
of those naked, wretched, degraded, miserable beings, 
one is compelled to ask. What is the value of life to 
them ? O'Connell is, I think, a great curse to Ireland ; 
yet the Irish have been very harshly used, and their 
grievances are real and deeply aggravated. 

We are very anxious here for the opening of Con- 
gress, and the President's map of his future policy. We 
can hardly think a war between the two countries pos- 
sUe, yet the temper of the people here towards the 
United States is constantly aggravated and incensed 
by the public papers, which, on both sides of the water, 
seem, in many cases, perfectly reckless of justice and 
truth. 

My love to , whose letter was most acceptable. 

I should have foretold that your Pennsylvania journey 
would have been delightfol. I know the route. To say 
nothing of Niagara and the inland seas, the mountain 
scenery of the Alleghanies, and the deep and rich vales 
of Pennsylvania, are on the most splendid scale. 
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LoDdoD, 18th November, 1845. 
My Dear M : 

When I retired last night, at half-past one, I said, 
surely I shall have to-morrow morning to myself ; -but 
I had no sooner sat down to my table, than a par- 
ticular iriend fixMn Ireland came in to breakfitst with me, 
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and staid with me until near eleven o'clock. I told him 
I must finish my despatches for the boat, but that did 
not do ; and so kind a friend as he proved himself in 
Ireland, and having come out five miles thb morning to 
see me, I could not but be glad to see him. I know, 
however, you '11 put up with a very poor letter, and take 
the will for the deed. 

I have not much to say to you. The pile of letters 
upon my table, which accumulates in the week, abso- 
lutely frightens me, and sometimes makes me think I 
need a secretary^ as much as any great man in the 
country. However, many of them are too firiendly to 
be complained of. I have had, within the last week, 
a kind invitation firom Lord Hardwicke to go to Wim- 
pole for several days ; fix>m Lord Hatherton, to go to 
Torquay for some time ; firom Mrs. Pendarves, to go to 
Cornwall ; from my friends, the Mortons, to go to Dur- 
ham, without fail ; from the Morses, to go to Norfolk ; 
and from Sir Charles Morgan, to go to Wales, in 
December, and stay as long as I can, saying that his 
family, in the kindest manner, insist upon it that I must 
not disappoint them. They are excellent people, and 
there I have agreed to go, the 7th of December, and 
stay a fortnight — perhaps, until after Christmas ; and 
I can go with safety, because I know I shall have 
a room and my mornings, until four o'clock, if so I 
choose, entirely to myself, with every comfort that a man 
can ask for. But you may be sure, that nothing is to 
interrupt the prosecution of my work, for the comple- 
tion of which I am more impatient than you can be. 

My friend, Mrs. Morton, of Durham, as excellent a 
person, I beUeve, as lives, in a letter received this mom- 
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ing, desires me to give her love to Mrs. C , and tell 

her, ^^how glad I should be to see her at Biddick." 
She wishes^ with all her heart, you would come and 
see her, for, besides likmg you on my account, she 
would like to see an American woman, which she never 
did. I don't know that she does not think you are 
copper-colored, with straight, wiry, black hair, &c. But 
they are most agreeable people. I have made them two 
visits, of some days each, and they urge me to come 
again before I leave the country. My friends, the 
Courages, are now in France, but wrote to me that they 
were to be at home next Sunday, and depended upon 
seeing me. 

On Monday week, I dined at the Liord Mayor's 
banquet, at Guildhall, on his inauguration. There were 
more than eight hundred ladies, lords, and gentlemen, 
who sat down to a most sumptuous entertainment, with 
all the paraphernalia of royalty. The Lady Mayoress 
holds her court or levee before dinner, and the strangers 
and others are presented. She comes in like a queen, 
preceded by heralds and a lord chamberlain, and attended 
by pages to bear her train — at least five yards of satin — 
and, being seated on a kind of throne, with the Lord 
Mayor at her side, and the great men of the city, sheriffs, 
aldermen, common-council-men, judges, mace-bearers, 
&c., in superb and peculiar dresses, glittering with gold 
chains and diamonds, she receives the homage of those 
who are announced and presented, — and, I believe, the 
great difference in the ceremony between this and the 
presentation at Court, is, that you bow to the Lady 
Mayoress, and kneel to the Queen. After this is gone 
through, four heralds, with trumpets, announce her 
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approach^ and she, attended by the Lord Mayor, the 
great officers of state, the judges, in their crimson gowns 
and flowing wigs, the common-council^nen, and city 
magistrates, in their robes of office, &c., &c., march, in 
grand procession, round the hall, between the tables, at 
which most of the guests stand, to take thw seats at the 
head. Then the feast begins, and the turtle soup flows 
as freely as water, but a good deal thicker. The pro- 
cession in the city was most gorgeous and finical ; and 
the Lord Mayor's carriage looks like a moving house, 
drawn by six beautiful horses, and the carriage of the Lady 
Mayoress was equally magnificent, preceded by several 
men, in complete annor of brass and steel, and their 
horses likewise covered with armor, and the Lord Mayor's 
Jester, or fool, also, ridiculously dressed, in the procession. 
The crowd was, I thought, even more compact than when 
the Queen entered the city, and closer than I ever saw 
human beings packed together. The heat and odor 
firom the crowd in the streets, in the open air, were really 
sufibcating. I was resolved to see the whole, and there- 
fore endured it, and had the delightful pleasure of hold- 
ing in my arms, for an hour, a child of five years old, 
belonging to a poor woman in tlie crowd, who otherwise, 
I believe, would have seen nothing, and perhaps not 
herself have been seen again, unless in this way rescued 
from the press. 

I like my lodgings at Islington very much, and now 
thmk 1 shall not go into town. They are very clean. 
The servant is neat and attentive ; my landlady, a little, 
young woman of about twenty-five, very pleasant and 
anxious for my welfare ; and, though it sometimes gives 
me a very long walk at night, when I dine in town, yet. 
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I am saved from many interruptions, and get very quiet 
nights' rest, when I get any at all, of which one is 
never sure in London. 

On Thursday last, I dined with a party of gentlemen, 
many of them Americans, at Mr. Thomas Barings, a 
bachelor. Scarcely four times before, smce I have been 
in England, have I dined without ladies at the table. 
The entertamment, as usual, was splendid, the room 
crowded with pictures, the tables covered with silver. 
On Friday, I dbed with the Joys, who have left for 
France. On Sunday, I dined at my good friend, Mr. 
Gibletts, en famiUey — yesterday, at Mr. Fox's, with a 
small party. To-day, I dine with Liord Wallscourt, at 
the Refom\ Club House, — Thursday, at Mr. John 
Martineau's, cousin of Harriet M., — -and Sunday, at 
the Courages, Dulwich, — yet I am not dbsipated, for 
our dinners leave me my day to myself, and I try to get 
home seasonably in the evening. 

Love to all. I don't forget a single one of you, and 
never can. 

Three weeks in October and November were de- 
lightful, but it is now damp, and so foggy often that we 
have lights at noon. The weather, however, is mild. 
Adieu. 



^"^ 
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LoDdon, 27th December, 18i& 
Mt Deax M : 

I GIVE you the credit of being one of the most punc- 
tual, and one of the kindest correspondents that a poor 
exile could have. If it were not for your letters, I doo't 
know bow I could live. 

But bow long I have lived! Here is the sixtieth 
deep notch in my calendar; and here is the sixtieth 
winter, now shedding its snows upon me ;; a decayed, 
and leafless trunk to be sure, but yet with some green- 
ness in the bark, and some life at the root. At twenty 
I should have been very willing to have compounded 
for forty ; and should have supposed then, that, havmg 
reached the confines of age, (for a man, said Dr. Free- 
man at that time, in his beautiful sermon on (dd age, is 
at forty-five an old man,) all my accounts of life nught 
have been made up, and all my work finished ; and yet 
here I have passed on as far beycHid that time as I had 
then to reach it, and seem only to be beginning to live, 
and to have a pile of work before me, which I feel 
anxious to accomplish, but which would last an indus- 
trious man full half a century. I suppose, under these 
circumstances, I must fall into the class of men whose 
calculations are beyond their power ; and yet I believe 
it is far better to aim at much and accomplish little, than to 
aim at little and accomplish, on that account, far less than 
what we might have done. No man is more to be pitied 
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than he who feels that he has nothing more to do ; the 
great secret of success in all cases b labor stimulated bjr 
wide purposes, by an unflagging hope, and by an hon- 
orable ambidon ; the security of the health of the mind 
is, the constant and natural, and most active exercise of 
all its fiaiculues ; and how little soever any man may 
attain or accomplish, a reasonable and well-ordered mind 
will be satisfied, and ought to be satisfied, in having 
attempted to use the powers which God has given, U> 
their fiiU extent, and to worthy ends. If we speak of 
accomplishment, what the greatest men and the greatest 
minds have accomplished seems little compared with 
what th^ might have done ; and if we speak of attain- 
ment, he who has climbed the highest summit sees other 
summits before him, looming high in the distance, and 
stimulatmg him to new and ceaseless effi>rts. If I may 
speak to you, as I would to my oum hearty though beat- 
ing in another bosom, I can only say, that in my active, 
though humble efforts, my motives have never been sor^ 
did, nor my views selfish, nor my aims to the loss, or 
discomfiture, or prejudice, or injury, of any human being ; 
that I never sought with any an unkind competition ; 
never regarded any man's honest success with tlie slight- 
est envy or regret ; and thougli I may have felt an undiu"! 
love of approbation, and been perhaps too sensitive to 
the opinions of others, yet, with the exception of your 
alTection and confidence, which are most sacred and 
more dear to me than any thing in the world, extraneous 
to my own mind, the unanimous approbation of the* 
world, if I could command it, is of no moment compared 
with the consciousness of having pursued worthy vmU 
by honest means ; of never having resented an injury, 
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and never willingly have inflicted one upon the penon 
or character of any human being ; and of having, in my 
public works, sought objects wholly of practical good ; 
and if they have not been splendid and ambitious, tbey 
have at least the merit of being innocent and usefid* 

But why, you '11 ask, perhaps, do I write in this grave 
style to you. I'll answer you. It is late, Saturday 
night ; the town seems still, and the streets in a state of 
repose, after the festivities and excitements of a hdiday 
week ; the storm is beating hard against my windows ; — 
it is the close of the year ; and whether it is because I 
have not been very well the last week, or because every 
day the time that I have been away seems so much 
longer, and seems to be making such a deep incision 
upon what little, in the course of nature, can remain for 
us, my mind has been hovering continually over the 
friends beyond the sea. I continue to receive all the 
attention I could ask for, and much more is oflTered than 
I can accept ; I have many friends here of the most 
estimable character, whose friendship is the highest 
honor, and who profess to me not only thdr good will, 
but their warm aflfection ; yet my mind has been foil, 
night and day, with the reminiscences of home. 

December aSlh. 

It was two o'clock last night, or rather, I may say, 
this morning, when I finished the preceding pages ; and 
I rose this morning at eight. At this season the days 
are only eight hours and the nights are sixteen ; and 
when to this is added the dense fogs whk^h often com- 
pel you to light a candle at noon day, what may be 
called day dwindles into very small dimensions. 
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T s'th i y I walkwi four milfls to ehuiohy in quite a 
iiwvj rain ; dined with tome fiiends, passed an hour at 

I. I ' f, iwfjr. intimate personal fiiends ; his wife, in the 
English sense of the woid, one of the olsvecest woman 
I know* Wnte-a long letter m reply to one I ssceived 

last evening fiom Miss ^ who says she ehose to 

oomnraDidale to me as cme of her best friends, a matri- 
monial allianoe she had just fimned ; she is a very mtat- 
Ijgaot, JigseeaMe, and pleasbg person* Walked to Mr. 
MeLaae's, the ambassador^ where the Americans usually 
eo p g ie gst e on Sunday evenings, quite ibur miles fiom 
where I live, and rstumed Jiome at eleven. 
. I eannel say tibe preaohing to*day was very attractive ; 
St waenpon .the okMie of the year; and occupied thre^ 
fimrths of an hour, when if all the wheat could be sifted 
fiom the ehafl^ it might have been psessed into a pint 
measure, whereas the latter would have filled a large 
basket. There were, however, some good points in the 
sermon ; it filled up the time, and there was at least 
no harm in it. But here I might again bid you good 
night, the watchman has cried the hour of one, and my 
shutters, as I dare say you surmise, are already begin- 
ning to swing to of themselves. 

December 29th. 

I am glad to hear Mr. Peabody is to be at the 
Chapel. At his age, and with his experience, he is not 
likely to be spoiled by the idolatry with which ministers 
are often regarded in our New England cities. Lord 
Hatherton wrote to me three weeks ago tlie kindest letter 
possible ; the others of the family are at a watering 
place, about two hundred and fifty miles from London. 
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He said he had not heard from mo fi>r some time, and 
wished to know my place, my doings, and my plans ; 
and if I was about to leave England, and would not 
visit them, he would come expressly to London to aee 
me. This is only a sample of the kmdness which is 
continually shown to mo. 

I have had two letters lately, one with a book, and 
the other with a pair of wristers or mufldees, as they call 
them here, from two young ladies in Lincolnshire, of one 
of the best families in the country, and two as superior 
persons as in any iamily in the world. The letters were 
both volunteers, and as kind as possible. Wristers I 
never wear, so I transfer them to you, and the love that 
came with them I would divide with you, were it a 
transferable commodity. 

But I think I am quite safe in saying, the donon 
would love what I love. 
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LtMidon, 30th December, 1845. 
My Dear A : 

The clock has just told his longest story, and uttered 
his midnight admonitions ; but you shall have one hour, 
for I know I shall sleep all the better for a bit of con- 
versation with you ; not the more soundly — no ^ but 
the more sweetly ; for visions of home and all that makes 
home dear to me, of loved ones on earth, and loved ones 
in heaven, will hover round my pillow ; I shall feel the 
soft impress of lips fragrant with affection upon my fore- 
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head ; I shall perceive the gentle pressure of loving 
hands upon my beating heart ; I shall hear the warm 
accents of welcome from those who still wear the well- 
known drapery of earth ; and^ perhaps, I may perceive 
sounds of ^^no mortal measure" floating round me, 
voices of another world, celestial symphonies, invitations 
of encouragement and welcome, bursting in well-remem- 
bered tones from lips touched with heaven's own fire, 
and breathing a divine music. These, indeed, would be 
precious visions, which would make my chamber bright, 
and stud the canopy of my bed with gems of living light, 
and solace me, under a sense of separation from some 
whom I never can, and from others, whom under the 
uncertainties of life, I never may see again on earth. I 
need such solace, I assure you ; and therefore I thank 
you for your kind letter, and beg you to write more 
often ; I pray you to consider not how much pains such 
efibrts cost you, but how much pleasure they give me, 
and then you would need no further stimulant; you 
would not then forget the day of the sailing of the 
steamer, and you would not let weeks and weeks elapse, 
without a single message of affection to an absent friend, 
who loves you as well as you can be loved, and finds one 
of the greatest sources of his comfort and happiness in 
the belief that that affection is returned. 

But now let me come to matters of more detail. 
November and December, in London, are months of 
smoke, and fog, and rain ; but the temperature is mild, 
and if there is any light within the house and the heart, 
it matters little how it is without doors. Yet, at this 
season, one cannot walk the streets of London without 
having his sensibility shocked at every turn, by night 
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and by day. I do not know that the distress is extraop- 
dinary, but I never saw so much beggary, and squalid 
destitution, and extreme wretchedness, as I meet faeie 
continually ; the more afflictive and distressing from tbe 
conviction that there is no practicable remedy, and that 
tlie little which an individual can do for its relief or 
removal, is like undertaking to drain a lake with a tea- 
cup. It is impossible, however, for any man with the 
shadow of pretensions to humanity, to refuse that little. 
To street beggars I seldom give money, but I often give 
bread, especially if they are poor, decayed, shivering old 
women. I was accosted last evening by dozens, but by 
one especially, a miserable, squalid old creature, who 
assured me, and I have no doubt with perfect truth, that 
she had three children at home, and that their whole sub» 
sbtence for the last two days was a penny loaf of bread, 
small enough, you may be sure, and three potatoes. 
Now I dare say there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of such cases, within a circuit of two miles from 
me, of persons actually dying by piecemeal, from starva- 
tion ; and all this in the midst of a splendor, perfectly 
dazzling, and a wealth surpassing the dreams of Oriental 
magnificence. 

I have not much adventure to relate. My recent vmt 
to Wales was most delightful. I gave you sometime 
since an account of the residence of my good old finend, 
Sir Charles Morgan, for such he chooses to call himself, 
and the repetition was even more agreeable than ray first 
visit. The house is full of every thing that can admin- 
ister to luxury or comfort, and lady Rodney, his widowed 
daughter, is a most kind and agreeable person, and 
makes every body around her happy. The guests on 
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this occaaon, were numerous and agreeable. From 
Tredegar, Sir Charies' reridence, Mr. Humphrey took 
me, with the kindest attenticMi, tw^ity-five miles in his 
carriage to Bedwellty, to see the extrasive iron furnaces 
and collieries, among the hills, and afterwards returned 
with me to Newport. I staid with him three dajrs. 
His <ywn establishment is extensive and elegant, and his 
woiks are upcm a grand scale. Twenty-five hundred 
people are employed at the furnaces and the mines. 
There are seven large furnaces, in some of which the 
fire has been bummg constantly for twenty-seven years. 
The mdted iron flows out into the moulds, like cream 
fimn a cream-pot ; and they toss about the liquid masses 
of mineral, reduced to a state of white heat, like snow- 
balls. Many women and girls are employed in loading 
and unk>ading the coal wagons, feeding the fiimaces, 
and piling away the iron. At least, I took them to be 
women, though one would hardly recognize them to be 
human beings, but from a near inspection. Their dress 
is ef the most ordinary description, being a kind of long 
surtout; they are begrimmed with dirt, and perfectly 
black with coal dust and smoke ; but then, their bright 
eyes and ruby lips, and oftentimes beautiful rows of pearl 
between them, looking like pieces of china and broken 
glass in a basket of rubbish, betoken their sex. 

The Welch dialect is perfectly unintelligible to me, 
but they have schools here in which English is taught, 
and which I thought, upon the whole, well conducted. 
The earnings of the men at the iron works and collieries, 
are very large, but they are, in most cases, wasted in 
drunkenness and gambling, and their families often suffer 
by this profligacy. I inquired if there was no Savings 

3 
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Bank, in which they could be induced to deposit their 
suq)lus. The answer was no ; and there seemed evi- 
dently, I may almost say avowedly, an indisposition to 
interfere with the appropriation of their wages, lest the 
employers should lose their labor, which it mig^t be 
difficult to replace. This appeared to me greatly to be 
lamented. A small sum, however, is taken from thmx 
wages, at settlement, which forms a fund for surgeons or ' 
physicians' fees, in case of sickness or accid^it. The 
work to which the women and girls were subjected, was 
of the most severe kind, but their muscular energy 
appeared equal to tlieir exigencies. I think it was at 
this place I found one young woman, whose task it was 
after the clay was furnished, to mould twenty-five hun- 
dred fire bricks per day, and lay them away. Some of 
our boaiding school young ladies seem to be mere cotton 
rags, to women of such muscular energy. What say 
you, can tlie mind be equally matured and invigorated 
by a discipline as severe? Certainly not, without a 
similar training of the body. This is a curious questido, 
which I shall not now discuss. What would some 
gentle husbands of our acquaintance do, with such ama- 
zons for wives ? Adieu. 
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LETTER CXV. 



TO MR. R. W. 



London, 30th December, 1845. 

God bless you, my dear W , for your kind and 

most welccHne letters. One must be an exile finom home 
for two or three years, to know the value of such a mes- 
sage of good will and affection, and the thousand brilliant 
associations which it kindles is like touching a match 
to a train of gunpowder, but. Heaven be praised, not so 
evanescent and insubstantial. If any thing in human 
existence is real, why then the kind afl^tions are real ; 
esteem, firiendship, truth, honor, are realities, as much as 
and more than flesh and blood; we live upon them; 
they are the aliment of the soul, the support of our 
spiritual nature, all that makes earth delightful, all that 
will make Heaven happy. It is our animal nature that 
is insubstantial and changeable ; that decays daily ; that 
drops off like the clothes we wear ; that is to mingle 
again with the dust, out of which it sprang, and be 
reconstructed and converted into the dresses and habili- 
ments of other beings and existences in God's great 
family. It is man's moral nature that makes him what 
he is — all that he can call his own ; that forms the 
man ; constitutes his identity, over which no change 
has power, and which can know no death. These, then, 
are the realities of life ; and when messages of affection 
and friendship come bounding over the billows of the 
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ocean, which the noise of its waves cannot sileiice, nor 
the depth of the fathomless waters dio^-n, — when die 
little paper casket, like a messenger pigeon, flies into my 
hands, freighted with the treasures of sympathy and love^ 
my heart rises in gratitude to Heaven, as I break tiia 
seal, and' I press it to my bosom, where it wakens 
instantly the gathering sympathies, all waiting to respond 
in their loudest tones. 

I was delighted that you opened to me at once, as to 
an old friend, the doors of your domestic sanctuary, and 
showed me your household gods. Beware, my dear 
friend, of idolatry. I am afraid you have too much 
prosperity to be good, and that you will presendy need 
some wholesome disciplbe to keep you humble. Tel 
to enjoy b to be grateful, and the use of any of God's 
gifts does not imply their abuse. The just and fidl 
appreciation of aU our blessings is one of the first dutieB 
of religion. You have drawn aside the curtain, that I 
may look at this precious tableau of domestic felicity. 
Now let me tell you the experience of an old fiiend, 
that you may not think that you are the only happy man ; 
for your benevolent mind will find a satisfection in seeing 
the wide difiiision of the best blessings of Heaven. I 
will give it to you in his own words. He says : " I 
have been married nearly forty years, and I can say, in 
sober truth, if, with my present experience, it were leik 
with me to choose out of the wide circle in which I 
have revolved, I should choose, above all others, that 
faithfid friend whom Heaven cast into my aims. We 
have seen much of life together, we have be^i poor, 
and always toiled hard ; but we have never complained, 
and we have had, if nothing else, plenty of love and 
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plenty of friends. On the tree, under which we plighted 
our troth, and which we have nourished together, there 
came out, at the first, the buds of mutual afiection, 
gradually opening their beautifiil petals to the sun, and 
exhaling their intoxicating perfumes, but yet fragile and 
uncertain in their results; then the forming fruit of 
esteem began to swell and expand, giving strong promise 
of a harvest ; mutual respect appeared as the next stage 
of growth, becoming strengthened and enlarged, under 
the ever changing elements of sunshine and storm to 
which the parent tree was subjected ; last of all, the 
whole seemed changed into mutual and entire confidence, 
not the least fair and beautiful of all the clusters ; and 
they have all ripened, and the tree is bending with its 
precious and golden burden in rich maturity. The 
leaves, it is true, are fast falling ofiT, because, under the 
providence of the Great Husbandman — a providence as 
beneficent as it is supreme — when the autumnal gales 
shake the branches, the leaves must drop ; but the fruit 
still remains, and there has been no unkindly blasts, and 
no worm at the root. I dare not," he continued, " go 
farther. The will of God be done ; and, whatever may 
be in store for us, for the little time which remains, let 
me," said he, " thank him, with my whole soul, for a 
mutual confidence and affection, which have made two 
hearts, beating in different bosoms, one heart, thus ful- 
filling his word, that they twain shall be but single." 
May your experience be as happy as his, and, if it can 
be, a thousand times more happy 1 

It is not possible in a hurried letter, — for out of a 
hurry I now despair of ever escaping, and the sun 
has ^ot so low in my sky that what I do I must do 

3* 
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quicklj, — to give you any thing like an account of my^ 
residence m England. I believe no man was ev«r 
treated more kindly ; no man ever more gratefiiUjr a^ 
preciated that kindness, and no one in the same time 
ever enjoyed more. The only abatement has been, that 
I could not have with me, as participants, those wboae 
happiness would give an increased zest to all my pleasurea. 
In due time my friends shall hear from me. I saw 
Mr. Armstrong on my visit to Clifton ; but my visits in 
the neighborhood of Bristol have been agricultural, and 
with persons who have little sympathy with liberal minds 
of that cast. I liked him much. The Life of Blanco 
White often speaks of him. I heard him preach a sei^ 
mon of an hour and a half in London. His style is too 
expansive. There was much good matter; but he 
seemed to take it for granted that his audience were to 
be taken upon his knee and to be taught their a-b-aba. 
Some of us old fellows are not willing to '^ sit tp," as 
the children say, in the class, and especially many of us 
who are already bald, are rather restive under the raps of 
a school-dame's thimble. Old men grow fastidioos. 
Those who have themselves been preachers are apt to 
become fault-finders. Few men have any adequate or 
just conceptions of the sublime, elevated, celestial char- 
acter of religion. The God of most ministers is a great 
man, and they are the principal personages at court, 
through whose kind offices only are the multitude to be 
presented. Now make all these allowances and qualifi- 
cations in respect to my judgment, when I tell you, that 
the preaching here is not always to my taste. Church- 
going, however, in the morning for the great, in the 
afternoon for the servants, is much in fashion ; the out- 
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ward respect (or religion is most marked. I have no 
doubt there is a great deal of real piety among all sects ; 
and the liberal part of the conmiunityi from the con- 
troversial position in which they have been placed, are 
remarkably well established in their faith. It is a 
fact worthy of notice, that of the many families in 
which I have domiciled, noble and gentle, I have 
scarcely been in any, certainly not one in five, where 
there was not r^lar domestic worship every day. If a 
chaplain was kept, he officiated — if no ehaplam, the 
roaster of the house ; or if he were absent, and some- 
times when be is present, the mother or one of the 
children would read prayers, and the worship is always 
on the kneeStf This is delightful. On public occasions, 
and in private parties, the laity as often say grace as the 
clergy ; mdeed, it usually fisdls to the president of the day 
to give a blessing and return thanks. I have heard the 
Duke of Richmond, Earl Hardwicke, Earl Spencer, Sir 
Charles Morgan, and many others do it. The grace 
is always short. This seems to me to be as it should be, 
and you then get rid of those long occasional graces, 
which are sometimes only ebullitions of cant or vanity. 

About autographs, I can only say, I will do what I 
am able. I gave Livermore several. I opine he might 
have been collecting for you, and that you have t^en 
the fish out of his basket. I have Dr. Price's — a 
letter; and Judge Jeffiries', and the Duke of Wel- 
lington's, and Lord Brougham's, and Carlyle's; and 
Dickens', and Mrs. Jameson's, and several others. All 
these you shall have if you really want them for yourself, 
but not as a trading capital. I am promised Dr. Priest- 
ley^, and Rammohun Roy's. These, too, shall be 
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yotim, if I f;«a tiinm. I think I ran f^ot Mn. N ' ■« 

Heron; I lonmrd iior iiainn, I tiiou^iit iier perfectly 
iNiuutiriil, and extremely «flo(|U(Mit, attractive, and agra^ 
ahlo. Yet »lie is not the only star in my sky, nor evan 
the hriKht<*st constellation. 

So all the hcHist^hohl are alKHit you ; what a delight- 
ful rotfrie ! how I wish I could make you for one half 
hour wid(M) the eirrle and let me put my chair in, or 
even hit nie come and sit down on the footstool of my 
(h*ar old friend, Madam Q., and look into all the bright 
eyf*M sparkling around me, hri(;hter than the gems which 
1 have seen in the diadem of majesty. In such a eaaei 
if I had a window in my l>oson), like the poor soldier at 
Washin<rton, and you unhuttoned my waistcoat, -^ un* 
button it ! it would come open of itself, and the buttons 
would fly hito the air ! I think you would see the pot 
IhmI harder than you ever yet saw it. Is such delight 
in store for a poor forlorn exiles ? 

Ask my fri(^nd, S CJ , if her harp is upon the 

willows. I have been some thne looking for the foot- 
marks of her kind and flowing pen. At this season of 
kind <rifis, I hold my hat out to all of you, and pray 
you to rontribute of your abundance. Send me a 
Kotmd-Kobin, — 

" Pity llio »*orn)Wi« <»!' a jMK>r t»Id iiuiii," — 

you know the rest. 

1 :im j^lud Evenslt is to be Pn^ident of the University", 
lie has trrivdi leaniinfr, a fine classical taste, a distin- 
guished r(^|)utation, and eminent accomplishments. He 
was universally an<l extnMiiely well rmuMved amon^ the 
Kntrlish. and did an hnmense deal in conciliating fiioir 
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esteem and esUblbhing a good understanding between i 
the two countries. I have always respected and highly 
esteemed him, and have every reason to speak well of 
him. Mr. Quincy's presidential sun went down in 
undimmed and iiiU-orbed splendor. Even its setting 
rays were warm to my heart. ^' Let not him that putteth 
on the harness boast himself like him that putteth it off/' 
after an honest and faithful day's work. 

Greetings of love to all the brethren, — I dare not 

discriminate. I got good L 's letter to-night, that 

disciple of St. John. I cannot now answer it, but by a 
iund acknowledgment, which I entrust to you. 

I don't believe you did your own kind wife justice. 
I dare say she sent me her love instead of regardty and 
you, a mean, selfish fellow, kept it back : now mind, I 
send my love to her. Pray write again. Adieu. 
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London, 1845. 
My Dear A : 

I HAVE spoken to you of the housekeeping in Eng- 
land, and you have desired more details. It b not a 
subject on wliich a gentleman is very competent to 
speak, excepting so far as his own comfort is concerned, 
and yet be may observe the nwvings of the machinery, 
and enjoy as much as those more directly concerned ; 
seeing the various operations going on without delay, 
ncMse, or friction, and the results produced with perfect 
regularity and completeness. In England, this b con- 
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stnntly to bo nclmircd, and the proTminent ciiaracteriBte'*^ 
orKii^Iish limisokooping are noatnoss, punctiialityi oidflfi^^ 
quiet, and comfort. The neatness is most romarkabb)'*^''' 
the punctuality most comH*t ; the order such that noCb*'*^ 
inij; ever scH^nis to he out of place ; the quiet delightibk*^ 
I have never hcanl a scohlin<; word or a harsh or faid!*'' 
finding epithet addressed to a servant, and the comfat >^b 
is all that any reasonable man can desire. . 'i 

Much of this results from their peculiar institutionSi • :: 
as a diversity of ranks conduces with all classes moil ir^ 
essentially to good manners. Men occupy difierent •■! 
places, and ever}' one seems to know his place, and so :« 
difficult is any change, and such is die force of education k, 
and habit, that every one seems contented with his po- in 
sition. Servants are trained to be servants, and expect ?& 
to live and die servants ; and masters and mistresses are & 
restrained by a feeling of the dcp(*ndence of others upon ^ 
them ; and it is a matter perfectly established and well ^ 
worthy of observation, that persons bom to command| ;j 
and nccustomcd from their childhood to have the service ^ 
of others, are not half so likely to abuse or misuse, that i 
|X)wcr, as the man to whom such power is a sudden or i 
unexpected acquisition. The highest nobleman, of one 
of the most ancient families, is far more likely to be sim- 
ple in all his habits and tastes and manners, and more* 
considerate of the comfort of his servants, and far less 
imperious and domineering than the great man, whO| 
from a low condition in life, has suddenly acquired wealth 
and power. 

I may speak of the housekeeping of the middle olasses 
at another time. My present object is to give you a list 
of the servants in some great families, to show you their 
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number and their different occupations. I shall violate 
no private confidence in doing this, because they wore 
given to me with the express understanding that I might 
use them, and the regulations will be found creditable 
to the parties concerned. In establishments where tliere 
are thirty, forty, fifty, and sometimes even a hundred 
servants, (I knew indeed one case where one hundred 
and eleven were daily fed in the servants' hall,) the ut- 
most regularity is indispensable ; and to maintain comfort 
and quiet and order, the discipline must be as strict as 
in an army, or on board a ship of war. Every thing 
would be thrown into confusion without it. 

The following is the list in one house. One general 
steward an8 cashier ; next the house steward, who hires 
all the servants and provides the food. Groom of the 
chamber, and travelling steward. Valet to his Lord- 
ship. Man-cook, confectioner, five footmen in Uvery, 
three coachmen in livery, two postillions in livery, eight 
grooms in livery, who have the care of the saddle horses ; 
ten hostlers, one housekeeper, four ladies' maids, four 
cook-maids, three still-room maids, who get tea, &c. ; 
six house-maids, six laundry-maids, one man-baker, one 
baker's mdd, one cook's boy, one usher of servants' 
room, one steward's-room boy, one post-boy, one coal- 
man, three, and sometimes five, charcoal-men ; one shep- 
herd and butcher, one gamekeeper, one underkeeper, 
two " naughters," (i. e., men who have the care of the 
fiunily cows,) two milk and dairy women, two saddlers, 
(me paric-keeper, four blacksmiths, one groom with eight 
or ten under him, looking after racers and hunters ; one 
tutor, one governess ; one chaplain, who is seen always 
at morning or evening prayers, but lives in a separate 
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house. Now what do you think of the comfort of nioh 
an cstahlishnM>nt as this ? This nobleman has anothflr, 
about fifty miles from tliis, where he resides a part of tha 
year, and which is lari^cr than this ; and still anoclMr 
establishment in London. Some of his servants art 
transferred with him, but many of tliem remain. He htt 
in his service, on his home estate, which may all be aaid 
to come under the same direct superintendence, eighteen 
hundred and fifteen i>crsons. Adieu. 
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liOluluD, 18>ld. 

Mr Dear M : 

I HAVE not much adventure to relate since I last 
wrote. Mr. Courage went down with me last week 
about fifty miles into Kent, to sec the cultivation ; to 
learn how hops and filberts are grown, and to look at 
Lord Torrington's new fann buildbgs, on an improved 
model. 

The country is among the most beautiful and the 
best cultivated that I have seen. On Friday, punuent 
to a promise I had made some months since, I went on 
a visit to Mr. Nicholson, in Surrey, who was to give me 
notice when to come, that I might see the best cultiva- 
tion of hops in the kingdom, and the most approved 
mode of curing them. Nothing could bo more agreeable 
than my visit. The place is called Waverley Abbey, 
from the ruins of an old abbey and cathedral directly in 
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front of the house, the foundation of which dates as far 
back as 1127. Most of the building is gone, but several 
large fragments remain, sufficient to-show the extent and 
the style of its architecture. Ijarge trees are growing 
now in the centre of the building, where the altar stood ; 
bushes are projecting themselves from different parts of 
the old walls ; and the whole is covered with the richest 
mantle of ivy. It is an exceedingly picturesque object. 
On the lawn beyond, is a considerable sheet of water ; 
and the ruins are cherished with even more care than 
the original edifice. Mr. Nicholson long since retired 
from the profession of the law, and now lives, with his 
highly cultivated family, in this elegant retreat, filled 
with articlS of luxury and works of art. 

I found, on my arrival at noon, that he had engaged 
me to dine with a large party of ladies and gentlemen, 
noble and gentle, at a house about five miles distant, 
where we went at seven o'clock, and returned home 
about twelve. On Saturday we spent the day in vari- 
ous excursions ; to see farms where the owners had one 
hundred and fifly acres in hops, and I don't know how 
many fiunilies of gipsies and others encamped in the 
neighboihood to assist in the pickmg. We returned in 
the evening to an agreeable dinner at his house. 

Sunday, went to church in the morning, and spent the 
rest of the day in finishing Mr. LyelPs very fair and can- 
did travels in America, and reading the interesting me- 
nxnrs of Blanco White ; and towards night by railroad 

and gig went eighteen miles with Mr. N , to dine 

and lodge at Sir John Easthope's, M. P. Here was 
another small but most agreeable party. Lady East^ 
hope, of the pleasure of whose society I do not presume 

YOL. II. 4 
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to speak as I would, upon my being introduced to her, 
said at once that she had had the pleasure of meeting 
me belbre ; I replied that I was not aware of having 
had that honor. She then asked me if I did not recol- 
iect presenting her, a year and a half ago, an elegant 
bouquet ; which, surely, I did not. It seems, at the grant 
agricultural dinner at Southampton, where there wen 
fifteen hundred people present, I sat at the high table, 
directly under the gallery, which was filled with ladies, 
to hear the speeches. After the cloth was removed, 
several beautiftil bunches of flowers, which had been 
placed as ornaments on the table, remained. I said to 
Dr. Buckland, who sat near me, that I had a nund to 
hand one of them to the ladies. Said he, << It i;4not do ; " 
and in rather a cynical manner, which disturbed me a 
little, added, <' such things may do in your country, but 

they won't do here." Mr. C , a distinguished 

member of Parliament, who heard the remarks, said mt 
once, '^ It will do — do it ; " and I immediately took 
two of the finest bunches, and stood up in a chair and 
presented them to the ladies w1k> were nearest to meu 
Nothing could be more gracious tlian the manner in 
which they received the compliment, and the whole build- 
ing rang with applause from all who witnessed the action. 
Immediately, several other gentlemen sprang upon their 
feet and followed my example., in presenting the bouquets 
near tliem, and there was a tremendous clapping of 
hands and cheering above and below. Lady Easthope 
says that she and Lady Palmerston were those who re- 
ceived the bouquets from me. They were both de- 
lighted with the act, and took pains to learn my name. 
She added tliat she recoirnised me tlie moment I came 
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in, which, considering the circumstances, and the lapse 
of time, showed, at least on her part, a very strong indi- 
viduality. Now, all this was said to me in the roost 
civil manner possible, and to her husband and the party, 
and served^ of course, as a very good introduction. 

I remained at Fir Grove, to look at Sir John's im- 
provements, which are quite worth seeing, and returned 
to town at night, after an engagement to repeat my visit, 
if possible, and had the pleasure, on arrival, of getting 
my letters. To-morrow I go by rail about sixty niiles, 
to see a farm where some remarkable crops are growing, 
and some extraordinary improvements have been made, 
and to look &t an agricultural implement establishment, 
to retuni4R next day, and to remain fixed to my table 
until my report b forwarded. 

Please give my best regards to Mrs. ; tell her 

that I have received two long letters firom her sister, 
who is now enjoying herself to the very brim, at Genoa. 
I wish I could send you her last letter, which was highly 
descriptive of the natural scenery, and quite brilliant. 

I have heard of Judge Story's death with real grief. 
He was one of my best friends ; a man of eminent 
talents ; of most comprehensive and indefatigable indus- 
try ; iiill of public spirit and private affections ; distin- 
guished for hb services to his country, and not less so 
for those domestic virtues, and that blandness of manners 
which constitute the charm and delight of private life. 
Adieu. 
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LondoD, 31tt December, 1019. 
Mt Dkae S : 

I HOPE this Will reach you beginning a new year in 
the enjoyment of the greatest of all earthly blessings — 
a sound mind in a sound body ; busy, buoyant, and 
bright as ever, maldng other people happy by the cheer* 
fiilness reflected from your own eyes, and rendering year 
new and luxurious home as comfortable as good house* 
wifery can make it ; and ever)' part of it j|diant with 
the pure pleasures which spring from kin^HP^tioni, 
gentle manners, unruffled temper, and all the precious 
and benignant influences of love, good breeding, culti- 
Yated minds, refined taste, and grateful, unafiEected, silcnti 
and unobtrusive piety. This b a furnishing which the 
art of the most skilfiil uphobterer cannot rival or even 
approach, and which the gilded drapery and resplendent 
lustres of courts and palaces may well envy. God 
bless you and yours forever and for aye. 

My intercourse with you is so frequent, that reaUy I 
have nothing. to communicate; and you see so many 
persons who have seen me, that it would be quite a woik 
of supererogation to talk about myself. Dr. Robbins, I 
dare say, has found his way by instinct or habit to your 
fireside, and has retailed the wonders of London ; and 

if you have seen , I dare say he has given you the 

history of his sojourn here, with various poetical embel- 
lishments. He ought never to come agdn without his 
wife ; and if he cap get two, I advise him by all means 
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to bring both, that one^ if possible, may occasionally 
lieve the other ; for, certainly, no man was ever less 
patient of solitude. 

The season, properly so-called, does not commence 
until Parliament has been in session about a month, and 
this year Parliament assembles on the 20th of January. 
The poUtical sky is stormy and threatening, and the 
waves will run high ; but I do not know what can abate 
or restrain the thirst for pleasure, which rules triumphant 
here for about four months, until, in fact, it dies out of 
pure exhaustion. 

Dinner partiet are matters of every day occurrence, 
and peod^are often invited three weeks beforehand, 
in orde^l^Psure a company ; and balls and routs, and 
concerts, and plays, and operas, &c., &c., follow in suc- 
cession, so that the extreme fashionables often go to 
three and four parties of an evening, not beginning cer- 
tainly until ten or eleven o'clock. If it were not for 
their rides, their habit of living in the open air, and, 
above all, their perfect abandonment to rural recreations 
four (X five months in the year, it would be impossible 
for any human constitution to endure the fatigues which 
they go through. 

The theatres are not yet in full blast ; the Italian 
Opera does not open until February, yet those which 
are open are crowded every night. At present Miss 
Cushman and her sister have just come out in Romeo 
and Juliet, and I am told by those who have seen them, 
that thejf success, especially that of the elder, is trium- 
phant. Her appearance in a male character, however 
successful, will, I fear, cause hjer to lose caste, and ex- 
clude her from the intercourse of t^ truly refined, or i^t 

4* 
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least prevent her being received on the same footing as 
before. 

Tho best conducted tlieatros here are a source of 
delightfiil entertainment, and nothing is witnessed with- 
in them to offend good morals or a refined taste. It 
is not a new opinion of my own, but confirmed most 
strongly by a mature judgment, that theatres are a moit 
innocent and delightful, and in large cities, a necesiaij 
recreation. 

I hear you are to have Mr. Peabody for your minister. 
From what I learn, I don't know whether it is a vicliarj 
or an acquisition. I know no more apreeable man, and 
with the exception of , few mox^^pnekklb 

preachers. If religion consisted in going l^f^cfa and 
hearing good sermons, I should think you were likely Id 
be very well provided for ; but this is no essential part 
of religion, properly so called, and merely a means, of 
making people better, and only one of the steps in a 
Christian education. What passes for Christianity m 
the world is infinitely below its true character ; and one 
simple act of justice and charity is worth more than any 
of the prayers and preaching that were ever delivered. 
I do not wish, my dear S , in uttering these opin- 
ions, to obtrude upon your sentiments ; with them yoo 
know I have always scrupulously avoided to interfen ; 
but in a subject so important, and so deeply concerning 
our happiness and improvement, no candid nund will 
object to the honest expression of an honest ojanion. 

The whole of religion, in my belief, consisl^in doing 
one's duty fieiithfiilly towards God and man, in living in* 
nocently and uprightly, in works of active usefulneasy in 
the faithfiil discif^e of one's heart and character, 
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and the humble and silent cultivation and exercise of 
trust, resignation, and reverence towards God, and uni- 
versal love towards man. 

Public worship, I think, should be maintabed for the 
sake of public order, education, and peace, and as a 
pranoter of good manners and morab ; and if we 
must, once a week, give one or two hours to such a 
sairice, it is most desirable to hear the instructions and 
opinions of men whom we can respect for their good 
sense and good morals. The indifferent matter which 
(me often hears from the pulpit is almost past endurance, 
and the most seoiible part of the community listen to it 
with im|||bnce, not to say disgust. One of the first 
men in^HPSngdom told me, last week, ^^ there must be 
some imim>vement in these matters, or the whole affair 
would be given up ; because, while every thing else is 
in ft course of progress, preaching seems to have made 
no advance." I am not of his opinion. If the genera- 
tions coming on the stage could start where those who 
are departmg leave off, there would be some hope ; but 
like those who have gone before, they must begin with 
the alphabet and learn the first rudiments ; and, there- 
fine, matters are likely to remain as they are, and I have 
no very strong hope of human improvement. Mankind 
gain little by the experience of others. 

I suppose you have seen Dickens' Christmas book,— ^ 
" The Cricket on the Hearth." It is very beautiful ; 
but one of its great merits consists in giving him £2,000, 
and probably much more, as 20,000 copies were or- 
dered by the booksellers before its publication ; and 
here, in such cases, it is always cash and no credit. 
Five shillings a copy, as a bool^Uer informed me, 
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would give him two shillings a copy profit, or 40,000 
shillings, that is £-2.000, or igt 10,000, — so much fiir 
popularity.* The book is Dickens all over. Some of 
the characters and scenes arc extremely well drawn. 

I do not like to speak of character, or I would tell 
you of many persons whom I meet with ; but this rnnsl 

be resen'ed for rira voce. Mrs. , whom I knour 

intimately, is a particular favorite, and so unaffected and 
good-mannered and intelligent that she is everywheie 
popular. But one of the brightest gems I have evw 

seen is Mrs. ; great as her husband is in intellee- 

tual power, she is much before him, and, certainly, I 
have never known a brighter or more beutfiiil mind, 
yet under a plain and unattractive exteridBllD IGh 
Edgeworth you see outlines of a noble edifice in a greoB 
old age ; one venerates her for what she has been and 

done. Mrs. N , to whom I was introduced, whhaot 

hearing her name, and who was assigned to me to hand 
in and to sit by at dinner, — a matter which is always 
done here by the lady of the house, — I judged of witli- 
out prejudice as one of the handsomest, most intelligent, 
most eloquent, most agreeable persons I had ever met 
with. These are the first characters I have given since 
I came this side of the water, and they are for your own 
private eye. The new year has been already announced, 
and the bells have ceased their merry peal. Adieu. 

* Tbe abore u current rumor. It was stated to me postiTdy, bgr a n- 
ipectaUe persoo, who aanired me she knew the fact, that tor " Hie 
on the Hearth,'' Mr. Dickeus received £5,000, and that 28,000 copii 
aokl in one day. It seemed so cxtrui)rdinar>' that I feared wme emr, 
scarcely dared repeat, though at tiie time I recoixled tlie statement Cm- 
pare this viith the £10 paid to Miltuu for his " Paradise Lost," and timet 
seem changed. ^ 
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London, iBt Januaiy, 1846. 
Mt Dkab Sib: 

I AM not willing that the new year should commence, 
without offering you, I won't say, the usual ^< compli- 
ments of the season," but my hearty good wishes for 
your health and happiness, and all the success which 
you can desire. May you live as long as you wish to 
live, and h^is happy as you can be. 

The b^f/bcmse with Elngland, from your side of the 
water, is now so constant and varied, that one has 
nothing to communicate, which does not find its way to 
you by various channels. The great question whicli 
agitates the public mind here, in which we have a chief 
mterest, is that of war. The papers, on both sides, are 
surcharged with venom, and seem to have a peculiar 
pleasure in keeping up the causes of irritation. After 
having taken off the blistering plaster, and removed the 
raised skin, they choose to return it upon the raw flesh. 
The occasional abuses and licentiousness of the press 
are less to be deprecated than the restraints and severe 
censorship prevalent in despotic countries ; but we may 
be tbankfiil that our national concerns are not left to be 
settled by our newspaper editors, or we should be in hot 
water finom one year's end to another. I read Mr. Polk's 
message, so far as Oregon was concerned, with satisfac- 
tion, though I cannot understand why, when Great 
Britian refused one proposition, ano||^er, admitted to be 
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less advanta<riK>us, should be submitted to her. This ^ 
seemed ver}' uuicli like child's play ; but I regard the 
general character of thi; iiiessag<* as paci6c ; and, with : 
the views of the United States of their title to the teni- 
tory in question, I do not know that he could have said 
less, or that more could have been done to bring the 
dispute to an amicable tennination. My difficulty iS| to 
know what right either of the powers has to the tenitory 
in question. Thou^^h every good man feels concerned 
that any causes of ill humor should exist between the 
two countries, I have not met with a single man of any 
respectability, who can b(*lieve it posMU that two soch 
countries, so connected by kindred, businen, and a 
thousand strong associations, should be willinpto plunge 
into the horrors, and expose themselves to the uncertain 
results of a war, for a territory of little value to either 
country in itself, and which must, in the natural prograaa 
of events, belong to those who settle it. 

The domestic politics of England are now in a nKMt 
perturbed state, and the secretiveness of Sir R. Ped ii 
so large, that even the most influential and elevated men 
in the kingdom, out of tlic cabinet, are ignorant of what 
he intends to proix)se. The public feeling is intenae 
against the continuance of the com laws ; but the agrn 
cultural protectionists will die hard, if they must die at 
all ; and, though the minister, with the promised aid of 
the whigs, may carry his measures in the Commons, the 
result in the House of Peers is questionable. The 
immediate creation of peers, with a view to obtain a 
majority, is what no one scarcely thinks of, and what 
certainly Sir R. P., in the present state of hb relation to 
parties, dare not attempt ; and a dissolution of Parlia- 
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ment and a new election would just now shake the king- 
dom to its centre, and be of very uncertain issue. One 
thing seems quite obvious. I think I have witnessed a 
large progress since my residence here. The demo- 
cratic principle is making immense strides. The aris- 
tocracy must yield, in a degree, if they mean to bold 
what they have got, and, if they begin to yield, the 
prestigey which has hitherto secured them, is gone. Any 
attempts to govern this community by direct force would 
certainly be met by open and successful resistance ; and 
the government must trim their sails, in a considerable 
degree^ to public opimon, or the vessel never can be got 
into port,oc scarcely kept afloat. The meeting, at Ck>vent 
Garden 'jnKatre, of the Anti-com-law League, a few 
evenings since, was a most extraordinary one. I got in 
at the poril of my life, for there was the greatest danger 
of being crushed against the pillars and fence. Six 
thousand persons were as closely packed inside as the 
wooden pavements in the street, and thirty thousand 
were refused admission. The house, most of the time, 
was a perfect sea in a storm. The tone of the speeches 
was most determined and fearless ; all terms of com- 
promise were scornfully spumed ; and the bold and 
threatening denunciations of the aristocracy were received 
with shouts perfecdy ruffian and savage. Nothing seems 
to me more terrible than an excited mob. Here sym- 
pathy is electric, and all sense of individual responsibility 
is gone. In many cases, one may calculate upon equal 
chances of escape as he would if his canoe had already 
entered the rapids above the great falls of Niagara. 
Cobden is a man of extraordinary power and extremely 
fascinating address. Bright is a sort of Quakeif plain- 
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spoken, fmarlnss, donunciatory, and excessively bitter; ui 
because ho lias been often baited, both in and out of u 
Parliament, and scents the hounds before they get upOB ri 
his track, and, so far from flying, seems to delight n 
in turning round and holding them at bay, occasioDillj w 
stopping the yelping of a cur by the slap of his tul, or i 
tossing a fierce mastiff upon his horns high in the dbr. <% 
Fox is a man of superior ability, profuse in words, and i 
dealing much in sarcasm ; but, in spite of all thiSy i 
chaining the profound attention of his audience, stining i 
the deep waters to the very bottom, and producing eflbcti | 
like letting off the steam at the close of a voyage. IDs i 
power over an assembly is tremendous. 1 shall send i 
you the Lieaguo, which contains the several speeohea, 
I was amazed when I heard Mr. Fox's bold attack 
upon the Duke of Wellington, and felt some little ooa- 
cern at being within arms length of him on the stagOi 
for I did not suppose any assault upon the nation's roiln 
tary idol would have been tolerated for a moment in an 
assembly of Englishmen ; but, to my astonishment, it was 
listened to with breathless silence, and its close produced 
a perfect hurricane of applause. Pray read his speech 
in the League. 

I see a great deal of our minister, Mr. McLane, and 
Iiis family, and like them as much as it is possible to like 
persons of whom I do not know more. He is eminently 
popular hero mnong the Americans. Ho has good sense, 
a perfect consciousness of what is due to himself, no 
hankering after favor and popularity, an extreme firank- 
ness in the expression of his opinions, and an entire 
competency to maintain them in a calm and gentlemanly 
mannef, and an extraordinary readiness to oblige. Mr. 
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Everett did as much as any man could to conciliate the 
good feelings of the English, and was held m univeisal 
esteem and respect by them. My intercourse with hun 
was most agreeable and friendly. But his extreme 
caution and reserve rendered him less accessible than 
many desired to find him. I have been frequently asked 
what were his religious opinions. I never presumed to 
answer such a question, as, indeed, I should think it 
impertinent to undertake to do it for any man ; and it is 
certainly to the credit of his good sense and policy, that 
he never mingled his private matters with his political 
relations, or rather never sufiered the latter to be in any 
way prejudiced by the former. 

The winter, so far — though we can scarcely be said 
to have had any £ur weather, a thing which, property 
speaking, is hardly known m England — has been of a 
most agreeable temperature. We have had a snow of 
two hours' duration — a real New England morning ; but 
the next two hours cleared it all off. 

The state of the poor m England, and the state of 
crime, are the most distressing features, and are indeed 
really distressing features m her social condition. People 
are continually declaiming against the rich ; but I cannot, 
fer my life, see that the poor man is the worse off for 
his noghbors being rich, but the better, if he uses that 
wealth property, gets it honesdy, and does not abuse his 
power. They say the fortunes are enormously large 
here, and ought to be limited. How are you to limit 
them, unless you break up all the rights of property, and 
all the common rules of trade and commerce ? The 
* miserable sweeper at the crossings of the street, who 
owns his broom, is richer than the poor squalid wretch, 

5 
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who lays upon the pavement, without shirt or shoes. 
Shall he call upon tlie sweeper to give him hb broom, 
or to divide his broom, which the beggar would not use, 
if he could get it ? And the division would only end 
in the injury of the industrious and liard-woriung man, 
witliout relieving the pauper. But I am entering upon 
a large subject, and have already taxed you heavily. 



LETTER CXX. 

Lundou, 3a February, 1846. 
My Deas M : 

I SUPPOSE you can hardly have got through with the 
reading of my long letter of the 16th January, before 
tliis ; but you must not be alanned with the prospect 
of one as long. I do not know that I have any right to 
expect to be always well ; and with even a very imper- 
fect measure of health, when I see the thousand objects 
of extreme wretchedness which cross my path when- 
ever I go out, I should be wicked to utter a complaint 
or indulge the slightest repining. 

I go now little into society, declining many invitations, 
and making no visits but such as I deem absolutely 
necessary, if I would maintain a character for civility. 
My friends, Mr. and Mrs. Pondarvos, have rotumed to 
London for the opening of Parliament, and many others 
have come to town, but I shall play shy, and my dis- 
tance from town saves me from many invitations and 
interruptions. Having seen society here in all its vari- 
ous phases and conditions, I find time is too precious for 
me to squander. 
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The poor «ck giri, of whom I told yoo beibre, I wuw 
hstweek qiiietly laid in her grave after a decline of 
flKxe llm two years. Her only aster, — fiir tbejr were 
fBBta akne in the world, — was an example of the most 
Bitiaoidinaiy and disinterested devodon and aflbction. 
I mm her after she had lost all power oCuttennce ; but 
die knew me* I think a more innocent, lofelj, and 
anuable ^entm never lived. In the very midst of her 
nckness, she woiked a pair of slippera for me, and that 
seemed to be almost the only object for which she wished 
her strength to 'remain. I walked to the grave with 
her ri^ier as a chief mourner, as indeed there were only 
half a doAen odier people, m«re acquaintances, to follow, 
fos^diey had no relations; and now her sister is 
about to go nndcnr mecBcal treatment ; for the same dis- 
Older, oansumpticHi, no doubt accelerated by h^ attention 
to her aster, n making rapid advances wpoa her, and 
her fiite, as I think she herself b aware, is sealed. 
Such exmunrdinary virtue, piety, resignation, and 9iffef> 
tionate devotion to each other in humble life, and un- 
der every discouragement and difficulty, read a humili- 
ating lesson to most of us, who have been always sur- 
rounded with friends, and comforts, and plenty, and yet 
have complained, and have not loved each other as well 
as we ought. My tears flowed freely as I saw the poor 
thing laid quietly in her last earthly resting place, and 
I joined the priest m prayers for her soul ; and if I am not 
better for it, God help me ! 

I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Edward Newton and 
Mrs. Newton and daughter, from Pittsfield, a few days 
ago. He was extremely cordial and courteous, and 
seems to have a very strong attachment to England 
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and English institutions. Mr. Newton retuns to 
don in April, to spend what is called the season. I 
continue to like my boarding place, or I should go BUD 
town ; but my litde landlady is as kind as possible, and 
omits nothing that she can do for ray comfort. It is nol 
home however. I get along tolerably well with my 
breakfast, for with the newspaper in one hand, and my 
cup of tea in the other, I do not feel the want of society ; 
but my dinners at home alone, when I dine at heme, 
are absolutely miserable. I hardly dare speak of my 
nights, when any indisposition keeps me awake. 

I found on my return home the other evening, a han^ 

some present frcxn my friend, Mrs. C , of a capital 

leather hat-box of the best description, and a fiist-ate 
beaver hat enclosed, with her's and Mr. C.'s kind 
regards. It was not that my hat was rusty. Sag* I have 
recently had a new one, but I believe from pure good 
will. I cannot repay the attentions which they have 
paid and are continually paying to me and to my fiienda. 
They live elegantly, about five miles out of town. I 
have a knife and fork and a bed there whenever, as 
they are pleased to say, I will do them the favor to 
occupy them. 



LETTER CXXI. 

TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 

LcMkdoD, Isl Haich, 1818. 
Mt Dear E : 

I <^riTE agree to the old proverb, that " halfa, loaf is 
better than no bread ; " so I think a very short letter 
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^ tfom you is worth a great deal more than no letter at all. 
lam delighted to think that your health is quite restored, 
aad am not a little amused sometimes with learning that 

you and C have run up like two poplar trees. I 

hear you are as tall as I am. How, then, shall I feel 

waBdng down flssex Street, with Miss leaning 

up my arm ; and, if I don't grow too stiff before that 
time, to hear people say as we pass, what a handsome 
couple 1 

I should like much to know how you employ your 
tme. I do not dare think how old you are, nor how 
queer your father ivould feel, if any young man should 
Ulowhis ex^ample, and ask his daughter in marriage. 
But we 'U not talk about that ; six years hence will be 
quite soon enough for that, when your mother has to 
put on ]^T cap and spectacles and send for somebody to 
thread her needle. Let me, in the meantime, give you 
a bit of advice : " Make hay while the sun shines ; " do 
not throw aw^ay your precious time, — in truth more 
precious than any thing else ; do not give too much time 
to pleasure ; get advice as to what books you should 
read, and store your mind with useful knowledge. Nov- 
els and romances, if properly selected, are very useful 
as a recreation, but not as a pursuit. History, biography, 
poetry, moral philosophy, and works of taste should be 
matters of your constant study. What should we say 
of a young lady who was not well acquainted with the 
history of her own country, and of the country from 
which her ancestors came ? Then, again, I don't know 
any more useful reading than the biography of distin- 
guished women. If they are what they should be, they 
do an immense service in inspiring a passion for cxcel- 

5* 
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lencBy m teaching fortitude under trials, and atrengthen* 
ing a sense of duty, and in presenting befiire the mind 
continually a standard of intellectual and moiml attain* 
mont, the aim after which becomes the great incentive 
and instrument of success. 

Education, as I have before reminded you, is not so 
much to impart knowledge, as to give us the power of 
acquiring it for ourselves, and to teach us tlie proper use 
and application of our own talents. 

I do not know, my dear E , whether you have 
<< come out " yet ; I can only say, I hope not ; but I 
suppose so many broods have pk^ked through the riiell 
since I came away, and are now full fledged| that on 
my return I shall find myself among a communitj^ of 
strangers. I hope some few of the old ones will remain 
on hand as monuments of days gone by, that I^nay not 
find myself entirely alone. 

There is a good deal which I should like to say to 
you, but I have no time to say it. I was not willing 
that your letter, though a very short one, should remain 
unacknowledged. I would have written you a hand- 
some letter if I could have done it, but here again I 
have no time to mind my p's and q's. Yours aflection- 
at(»ly. 



LETTER CXXTI. 

London, S2(Hh Mnrohf 1840. 
56 Cfaiiring Crow. 
My Dear Sir : 

i SUPPOSE when this letter reaches you it will find 
you so full of occupation that you will scarcely have 
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time to read it* However, some of the homehold mtj 
find leisure, and, at any rate, it will be welcoine. I 
have to adc your acceptance of an engraving of a White 
Hcxse at the manger, which is deemed an admirable efibrt 
ofLandseer. The picture is slightly damaged, bat I hope 
not ao much so but you will deem it worthy of a frame to 
adom the cottage at Elfin-glen. It was a present to me 
which I could not have refused if I had wished to do 
so, as it would have been inferred that I refused it be- 
cause it was soiled, and that mi^t have induced the 
donor to get a perfect copy for me, which I should not 
have been willing he should have done. The woik 
itself has extraordinary merit, and I am unable to see 
bo^^ the head of the horse could be improved. 

There have not been, during the past winter, in the 
neigfabodiood of Londcm, three days when the plough 
would not have run without difficulty. To-day I went 
into Covent Garden market ; and to say nothing of the 
profiision of beautiful flowers, japcmicas, &c., &c., I saw 
an abundance of asparagus, cucumbers, rhubarb, sea- 
cale and new potatoes, and this has been the case for a 
month past. These are all forced, excepting the pota- 
toes, and there is some secret way, I am told, of bring- 
ing them forward, which I shall try to get hold of, if I 
can. I believe the pretended secret in this case is, that 
what are sold as new potatoes are half-grown potatoes 
of the preceding season, planted later and kept in the 
ground secure frcnn the frost, until the time for marketing 
them arrives in the spring. The sea-cale is a most ex- 
cellent vegetable, and I would recommend to you to 
raise it. This and the rhubarb are both bleached, and 
are good at any time of the year. The forced aspara- 
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gus is not good. Pease and string-beans were in the 
market, and strawberries in plenty, but only to look at, 
unless your pocket is lined with guineas. It is a very 
great treat to visit this market, which I do often ; the 
fruit and vegetables are arranged in beautiful order, but 
the passages and the yards on the outside are kept in an 
extremely slovenly manner, which I greatly wonder at. 
Indeed, I never yet have seen but one maiket| which 
iiilly met my ideas of the neatness proper to such a place, 
and that is in Philadelphia. There are veiy extensive 
markets in various parts of London; the Hungerfiird 
market, for vegetables, fruits, butter and cheese ; the 
Newgate and Ijeadenhall markets for butchers' meat, 
and one part of it for poultry and game ; the Billings- 
gate market for fish ; but market shops, butchers' stalls, 
and fish shops are all over the town, and in many of the 
gay and most fashionable streets. There are some in 
Bond street, so that along side of shops filled with 
every imaginable article of taste and elegance and fimh- 
ion, is a butcher's stall, adorned with a great number of 
carcasses of mutton and veal suspended in an ornamental 
style in front, and fish stalls, presenting a splendid variety 
of fish, so elegantly arranged that it is almost worth 
coming to London even to see them. Yours truly. 
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LETTER CXXm. 

tiOiidoii,9dApnl,18iB. 
JfTDiumli— : 

I HATS just finished all of my report tfiat I can (kmh 
sSbif get m iiiU readiness finr to-mofrow ; I have taken 
mjr walk of fiwr miles, and now have sat down to regale 
woj mind and heart by a few words witfi you, my best 
jQeosu 

Firtty then, of the weather. We have had one sB^ 
spiakEng of now widiin the last month, and this nndDss 
atif the aeeond snow I have seen tUs winter. That 
wauoAf nmained long enough §ar the children in die 
Id snowball each other with, and it feD upon glass 

and ei^ inches in height, upon shiubs coming out 
in fiiU lea^ and upon trees covered with blossoms; 
sameidiat in appearance an unnatural conjunction ; but 
ham Ae temperature of the weather and the sudden- 
Bsna with which it took its leave, not I believe injurious 
So the trees, as it was feared it might be. The spring 
has DOW fiurly set in. We have had three weeks of 
unoomfertable east winds, but now the weather is quite 
warm. I cannot say I have been well all winter ; I put 
on my usual thick winter clothes in the autumn, late, 
however ; and I believe the very severe colds, from which 
I have suffered, have been almost wholly attributable to 
being heated by being too warmly clad. 

As I shall write to A , I shall refer you to her 

lor an account of two visits I have lately made, and * 
proceed to tell you of the pleasure I have had in seeing 
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Mr. and Mrs. A , of Boston, and in rendering 

them what little attentions it has been m my power to 
offer. I bad the pleasure of showing them several things 
in London. I obtained for them invitations to a musical 
party at my friend Lady Simpkinson's, and to a ball at 
Captain Wonnley's ; and, as I could not go with them 
myself, I gave them, with leave first obtained, an intro- 
duction to my friends, the Courages, who took them to 
see the gallery of paintings at Dulwich, and then gave 
them an elegant lunch. I showed Mrs. A the 

principal markets, one of the handsomest Club Houses, 
and Howel and James's magnificent shop ; and then I 
promised to give them the whole of last Sunday. Tbey 
met me by appointment at half-pasf nine at the Ex- 
change, and we went to the Rag Fair, which is held 
principally by Jews, with whom, of course, Sunday is 
a holiday. Here were more than twenty thousand Jews, 
Irish, and vagabonds, all collected in a few streets and 
open buildings for the sale of every kind of old clothing. 
We could only get through them by crowding our way ; 
but we go with safety, if we proceed quietly and take 
care of our pockets, because the police are always at 
hand in strong fosce. This took us until about elevea 
o'clock, when we went to the Foundling Hospital to 
attend service, and to see the four hundred neat and 
pretty children, boys and girls, who are there lodged 
and educated. This brought us to half-past one, when 
we proceeded to the Chelsea Hospital, where the child- 
ren of deceased soldiers are supported and educated ; 
and here we looked over the whole establishment, and 
then saw a regiment of five hundred boys, many not 
more than six years old, and none I suppose over foui^ 
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teen years, drawn up, paraded, and exercised with all 
the precision of old soldiers, all in uniform, and having 
two musical bands of their own, which really would do 
honor, by their playing, to any regiment. We returned 
about half-past four to dine, and then proceeded at six 
o'clock to Christ's Hospital. During I^nt the suppers 
of the pupik of this Hospital, which is in fact a school, 
are open to those persons who obtain tickets from the 
governors or city officers. Miss P went with us ; 

and here, after some religious exercises, conducted by the 
pupilsy and some delightful music, we saw eight hundred 
of these boys sit down to their frugal meal of bread and 
butter and small beer. It was a highly interesting sight. 
The Duke of Cambridge and several of the nobility 

were present. Mrs. A and Miss P had there- 

ibre a favorable opportunity of gratifying their curiosity. 
I then saw them home to their lodgings, and went and 
passed an hour at my friends, the Pondarvosos, who had 
been absent from town during the Easter holidays. 
After that I was obliged to beat a retreat ; and when I 
called last evening to take leave of Mr. and Mrs. A , 
at ten o'clock, I found they had retired. They leave 
in the steamer of the 4th inst. Yesterday I dined with 
a large party of gentlemen at Dr. Williams's library, and 
was compelled to make a speech, which 1 itiink is pay- 
ing very dear for my dinner. To-day I was invit(j(l to 
dine at the Crown and Anchor with a lar^e |)arty of 
gentlemen ; but knowing that 1 sliould ho taxed in the? 
same way, 1 dedinod. To-morrow I am en^a^ed to 
dine with a literary party at Dr. (.'arpenttir's, at Sloke 
Newington, four miles from town. Adicni. 
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LETTER CXXIV. 

Loodoo, 4Ui ICay, 1846. 
My Dear M : 

When I wrote you last I was sufiering under a 
vere cold, which persons here choose to pronounce the 
influensa. My cough was bad, and my strength for any 
exertion seemed to be gone. 1 tried hydropathy at a 
great rate, and really think it was of much service to me. 
Medicine I always, as far as possible, eschew, and escape 
hero from the grasping hands of a physician ; if one is 
so unfortunate as to fall into them, it is oftentimes as if 
a man asked you for your coat, and you were compelled 
to give him your cloak also, and very likely your flUrt 
and under-waistcoat into the bargain. 

The medical profession hero is divided into three 
classes — that of surgeon, physician, and apothecaiy ; 
there ore, likewise, what are called general practitionerii 
which implies surgeon, physician, and apothecaiji and u 
what we call a doctor, though here the term doctor is ap» 
plied only to a physician, and never to a surgeon ; and tba 
whole class are generally designated as medical men ; so 
that, instead of saying you have sent for a doctor, you mj 
you have sent for a medical man ; and persons are never 
spoken of as being sick, but as being ill. A surgeon^ or 
medical man, of any distinction, must keep his carriage and 
pair, and go always attended by his servant ; an apotiie- 
cary, or general practitioner, may go on foot. A surgeoOi 
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or pbysiciaii, gives his prescriptioiis, to be made up by 
a druggist ; an apothecaiy furnbhes ordinarily his own 
medicine. The man who keeps a shop for the sale of 
medicine is not called, as with us, an apothecary, but a 
chemist, or diuggist. The physician, or surgeon, always 
expects his fee of a guinea for a visit before he leaves 
the bouse, and let his visits be ever so often ; an apothe- 
cary, or geneni practitioner, charges his visits, and sends 
you a bill. The surgeon, or physician, will not accept 
a pound, or sovereign, which is the customary gold c<nn, 
but he must have the guinea — that is, twenty-one shil- 
lings. Thou^ guineas have ceased to be a lawfid cur- 
rency, they are sure to lodk for the odd shilling. The 
fee fiMr a surgeon, or physician, m consultation with your 
regular attendant, is never less than two guineas, to be 
paid at the time, and sometimes much more. It becomes, 
Aerefore, a very expensive matter, to require medical 
attendance in England. The fee for the visit of an 
apothecary, who answers in every respect to our doctor, 
and many of whom are persons of fine education and 
great experience, is fix)m five to ten shillings a visit. 

In respect to my own personal experience, I had, for 
lome time, the attendance of a general practitioner, and 
no services could have been more kindly and skilfully 
rendered, and no demands for compensation more reason- 
able ; but the bill of a medical man in London is ordi- 
narily regarded with a good deal of solicitude. 

The English are constantly disposed to ridicule the 
Am^cans, for the use of the term sick, insisting that it 
is applicable only to nausea at the stomach. I could 
only reply to them, that, in the New Testament, as 
applied in the cases of Lazarus, and the centurion's ser- 

6 
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vant, aiid oUien, it must be admitted to be good old 
Saxon. 

1 determined to accept some kind invitations which I 
had received to go into the country, and have come back 
greatly benefited. The only abatement to my enjojrment 
was the delay of my writing, the necessity for the comjde- 
tion of which hangs continually over my head, like the 
sword of DanKx;les, suspended by a single hair. How- 
ever, I believe what appeared like a loss of time, will 
prove, in the end, a great (j^ain, for 1 have returned from 
three visits, among some of the most agreeable, the moit 
kind, the most polished people in the world, refreshed 
both in soul and body, and vath only one thing to regieC, 
that you at home could not all of you share in my 
enjoyment. 

As I shall have only time to write one letter, befim 
this must proceed upon its destination, I may as well give 
you an account of my visits. 1 had been to Sir John 
Eastliope's to pass die night, before I last wrote you, 
and came back to town, to get my letters and write to 
you, under a promise, however, that I would return and 
spend a longer time. I accordingly went back on Sat^ 
urday, and remained until Monday. There were bat 
few persons staying in the house, but my visit 
delightful. I remained in London until Thursday 
in!!, when 1 left for Castle Hill, Devonshire, the degttt 
residence of Earl Fortescue, formerly viceroy of Irdand. 
I had one hundred and eighty-four miles to go by nil- 
road, and thirty by coach, and reached there at 
in season for dinner at ei^^ht. 1 found many gentle 
and ladies staying there, and a more elegant and 
able visit it wa:» ini|Xk>sible I should have made. WUe 
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there, I received a letter of invitation from Sir Robert 
Newman, at Mamhead, to make him a visit, and was 
told that his place, in an agricultural view, was as well 
worth seeing as any place in England,— so I found it. 
' I left Castle Hill — after promises to visit Lord and 
Lady Fortescue in London, and, if possible, to come to 
Castle Hill again, when I should return to England from 
the Continent — in the coach, thirty miles to the railroad, 
and thence about fifteen miles farther to Exeter, and 
here I found Sir Robert's carriage and pair waiting to 
take me to Mamhead, ten miles, through one of the 
most beautiftil countries, in aspect, variety, richness, and 
cultivation, that can be imagined, and was set down 
certainly at the handsomest situation, the most elegant 
grounds, and the best house, that I have seen. I send 

with this two views of the house, for Mr. D , which 

I hope he will receive with my regards, and only with 
the regret that he cannot see the inside of this princely 
mansion, the erection of which, I am told, with the out- 
buildings, conservatories, and stables, cost only one mil- 
lion of dollars. I have always thought Mr. Clark's 
Nation, at Northampton, one of the handsomest I have 
ever seen, but this very much surpasses it, presenting 
greater variety of scenery, and especially opening upon 
the wide ocean, upon which every vessel bound to 
London up the Channel must pass. When I entered 
the drawing-room, I was left alone for a few moments, 
and was soon surprised by the sweetest music that could 
possibly fall upon the ear, and the performance of 
several familiar tunes. I lhou<^ht at first it was some 
musical box, but on looking round I found the chamiing 
serenader was a beautiful canary bird, who, by ^rfjat art 
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and sldll, had been taught to execute, in this moat deli- 
cate and melodious style, several pieces of music. 

The family at home consisted of Sir Robert and 
brother, a nx>st gentlemanly, intelligent man, and three 
young ladies, all most courteous and charming in their 
manners. While here. Sir Robert took me oyer the 
country, and one day to Torquay, about eighteen miles, 
to see my friends the Hathertons, and to Tor-Abbey. 
On Thursday, he sent me to Exeter by his carriage, and, 
taking the Great Western Rail at twelve o'clock, I 
reached home, two hundred miles, at ten. Adieu. 



LETTER CXXV. 

Loodoo, 2(1 June, 1846. 
90 Charing Cross. 
Mt Diab M : 

The enclosed have been sent me yesterday by an 
Irish friend. She is an excellent person, and full of 
good deeds, having almost renovated a colony of Irish 
poor, fed, clothed, and instructed them, and with her 
brother, built up a village of clean, sober, industrious 
people. She has a sbter, who, in respect to punting 
and sculpture, is destined to be eminently distingiushed. 
I have seen some of her sculpture — a group of figures 
at an Irish wake, in marble — which is admirable, and 
shows the highest order of talent. There was no end to 
the kindnesses which thb family were disposed to show 
me in Ireland. 



The moddBgfi were not wove, but iont bjr hand, and 
70a 'llJavMir what lode with them. The pabe-wannen, 
as jQu know I never wear any aueh thing, plaaie give 
la.,any paraoBy whoae ciicuhtions are languid, if you 

have any such in the United States. I ahall certainly 

wnmfegr ny fiiend without them. 
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. . ». ■ . 

London, 3d Jdaa^ 1818. 
Mr DiAB Fmim : i 

I HAVE only a moment to say a kind word to you, 
and to send you an autograph of Ranunohun Roy and 
Anna Letitia Barbauldy which I know yonll value. I 
hope you got the book and appreciate it properiy. I 
have had not a few expressions of compassion and re- 
proach from various friends for my '^ gooseism/' as they 
say, in sending it; but I am quite content and mpre 
happy than I should be to have kept it, if you value it 
as I think you will. Had I seen before last week the 
lovely creature from whom Dean Swift's autograph came, 
who was not at home when I was at her father's place 
m Ireland, I should have had a considerably increased 
reluctance at parting with any thing which had passed 
through her hands. Her character, I am assured, is even 
more lovely than her person, and I am delighted with 
the expectation of seeing her again. The good creature, 
through, I believe, an almost diseased veneration and 
conscientiousness and benevolence, has lately become a 
convert to Romanism. In her intercourse with the poor 

6* 
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in Irelandy where she has labored roost devoutly, she has 
been brought roucli into contact with the priests, who 
are active in doing good to the distressed, and no one 
will suspect them of any indisposition to eflbct so impoi^ 
tant a conversion. 

I promise myself the pleasure of sending ^^ou, shortly, 
Mrs. Somerville's autograph, Wordsworth's, Dr. Carpen- 
ter's, and some others, if I can possibly keep other peo- 
ple's hands off; but three ladies, great mousers, within 
the last week, two have written and one entreated, that 
I would give them some of my treasures in this way. 
My only safety, therefore, seems to be, as in this case, 
by sending them to you to put it out of my power. 

Don't forget Washington's and Franklb's. You must 
get them even if you purchase them at the sacrifice of 
some I liave sent to you. I want them lor a friend here 
whom I am most anxious to serve, and to whom I would 
almost give a finger if she asked it — a hand you know 
I have not to give. Adieu. 



LETTER CXXVn. 

Loadon, Jane 3^ IMl 
Mt Deab M : 

The last boat brought me not a single letter, paper, 
or message of any kind. This is a disappointment which 
I have not before experienced. I console myself with 
thinking tliat it must be some mistake iu regard to send- 
ing the letters, and not that any or all of you are ill ; so 
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I fhall wait whh ts much patience aa I can until the 

next arrival. 

My days are spent entirely in my room ; I rarely go 
out befive five o'clock, unless in some extraordinary 
case, and my evenings I spend either in walking or vis- 
iting. I find I get a pain in my breast unless I get six 
to eight miles walk in the course of the day, and there- 
fere I fifequently go down into the town four miles, for 
the sake of the walk, or as Abraham Search says, <' to 
see what o'clock it is," and it is impossible to go into 
the town without passing innumerable objects to interest 
you. My amazement at Iiondon constantly increases ; 
and the old Londoners themselves speak of the growth 
of the city and the rapid accumulation of the people 
with as much surprise as strangers are afiected with, 
whan they first visit it. This week is Greenwich Fair, 
which is held three times a year, and Whitsuntide, which 
occurs at this time, b a continual holiday through the 
week, for a great {xirtion of the people. Whit-Monday 
is a great festival, and the population abandon thoniBolves 
to enjoyment and recreation, especially the lower orders. 
The steamboats, the omnibuses, the railroads, are all 
fiiU, and the roads are crowded with people on foot, and 
the tea-gardens and beer-shops, and parks and public 
places, actually swann with men, women, and children. 
I was told last evening that from one landing, and that 
not the principal one, for there are a great many on the 
Thames at which the boats stop, one hundred thousand 
persons were known to have embarked in the course of 
the day. The trains between Iiondon and Greenwich, 
ibur miles, ran every five minutes fixmi eariy morning 
until twelve o'clock at night, and never carried less than 
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from three hundred to five hundred passengers at a time. 
The rush to get into the station house was absolutely 
firightfiil outside the door, and a strong body of police 
was everywhere required to keep die people in any 
kind of order. 

Mr. E. Baylies and his daughter, from Boston, are 
now here, on their return from the Continent, and I weot 
with them last evening to show them the bridges on the 
river, which are among the most beautiful objects in 
London, and Greenwich Fair. We went about hall^ 
past five o'clock, and returned at eight, and they seemed 
much gratified with their excursion, and confessed that 
in all their journeys and sights upon the Continent, they 
had seen no more curious exhibition. 

The weather here for tlie last month has been perfect, 
and the country is delightful, but I get little chance of 
seeing it. 1 have engaged to go into the countiy aa 
soon as I can find lebure to do it, but when that will be 
I cannot say. I have engaged, likewise, to go down 
into Surrey to pass Sunday at Battle, but it cannot be 
done at present. The moment I finish my eighth num- 
ber I shall fully acquaint you with my plans, which, I 
hope, you will approve. Lady Byron wishes me to go 
down to Esher to make a visit, but that I regret to have 
been compelled to decline, and I have declined three 
invitations to dine last week, so that you see I am hu»- 
bandmg my time, though the dinner hour is so late that 
it gives one an opportunity of working all the day, and 
that is as much as I can do. To-day I am to dine at 
Lord Lovelace's with a party, at eight o'clock. 

Saturday morning I went to Brixton, to a break&st, 
at two o'clock, to attend the wedding of Mr. L , and 
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M'lss P Afikin wore very well mEnaged, end 

every augury is auspicious. 

I send a pair of slippers knit for me by the poor girl 
of whom I gave you an account. Most of the work 
was done by her after she was scarcely able to sit up, 
I believe out of pure gratitude and afiection. Of eourse 
I did not allow her to be at any expense. She was 
a hurobloy but lovely, pure-minded, heavenly creature, 
and a beautiful example of entire rosignatioo, and the 
power of religion to fortify and exalt the mmd under 
the severest trials. They are not what I should wear 
myself, but if they would suit any friend of ours, pray 
give them as you please. 

An English Fair is a curious spectacle. These fiurs 
were first instituted as great markets for goods and 
wares, which were brought in large quantities for sale 
at such marts. They are still held for tliese objects 
on the Continent. But thoy have ceased to be devoted 
to these pur])Oses in England, and little else is for sale 
than toys, gingerbread, oatablos and drinkables. The 
crowd is commonly iniiuonso ; the visitors in general 
of tlie lowest order; the aniusemonts vulgar enough, 
— swings, roundabouts, wooden horses, dancing, run- 
ning and tumblin|2f down liill, kissing in die ring, as it is 
tcmiod, which, ns 1 took no part in it, 1 sliall not attempt 
10 describo, but which sooinod (juito a favorite aimise- 
ment without much discrimination ; and in the evening 
sup|)ers and dances, \vlu»,n the rowdies and sw(ill mob 
collect from all quarters to makc^ up the entertaimnents. 
Add to all these the strolling theatres, of which there are 
commonly half a dozen in full blast ; l)oxin<i; matches, 
harlociuins, chattering monkeys, dancing bears, and a 
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compound and combination of sounds, ncMses, exhibi- 
tions, plays, and entertainments, of a variety which it 
would be wholly impossible to describe. 

You will see m the parcel a $craperj fiv E 

D , called the Fun of the Fair. These are tx sale 

by thousands at every fair, and this I bought at Green- 
wich for a penny. The young men and women buy 
them to scrape each other's backs, and the backs of 
other people as they go through the crowd. The 
pleasure seems to consbt in the noise they make, and 
the surprise they create. Mr. B and myself gql 

scraped a dozen times the other day by the giils in the 
crowd as we passed along, (who fled as soon as they had 

done it,) and Miss B by the young men. Tou are 

obliged to take it with good humor, but I cannot say 
that I think it a very refined amusement. How e ver, 
you hardly meet a young man or woman without one ; 

and when I was buying this the other day for £ , a 

couple of girls came up, and giving me a scrape, wanted 
to know if I was not ashamed to be getting one, think- 
ing, as well they might, that I was a little too gray and 
too bald to be amusing myself in that way ; but if the 
jades had not fled in no time, I certainly would have 
scraped them in return. Yours truly. 



LETTER CXXVm. 

London, 8th June, 184S. 
MtDbaxSir: 

The heat here has been for a fortnight intense, quite 
unusual, but presenting the promise of the best crops 
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wUdb bATe bees gtlherad far jmn ; fcr whieb, I tm 
woaj ID flty, few fiumeis feel gimtefel, b e ca m e il gjhrei 
tbem nme hbor and kai priees. So it it tbat men it 
■ever aatufied. The creei meesmee of oonaMniel 
lefeBHi oie BOir netrijr thioagh Paifiament. Tbe Pve* 
mier k getting tbe ebip into port with all ber taib aet 
and ber flags flying ; but never, Lbefieve^ bad a master 
a BBore pedons and vexatioiis navigation, nor a jaooni 
wntinnnii ciew. I.was in Pkdiament on Fnday ni|^ 
lait, An only time to attend I bavn faond tbis ■eMJoo, 
and beaid tbiee boms' waim debate in tbe Home of 
Lardi» and tben got into the Ckmmona five mmutes 
hafem Sir & Peel began the most magnificent speeebi 
witbi joaioely an exception, I ever beard* He i^oka 
ferns a quarter So eleven to one o'clock, and I bad dien 
to waDi bome five miles, but wss amply paid for tbQ 
fetjgiie. He was on the Coerciiui ImH for Ireland, and be 
took care to defend himself against the attacks of Lord 
CSeoigB Beatinck, who has been most severe and Utter 
towards bim* Sir Robert Peel's manner was dignified 
and pnqper, in the highest d^ree unimpassioned, and 
triomphant ; and he sat down amidst a whirlwind of ap- 
plause. It was really a sublime occasion, and he was 
thought to have excelled himselfl He expects, as is 
generaUy understood, to be beaten on this bill, and then 
goes out of course. Who can manage the government 
after him in the present condition of parties, no one can 
foretell. Lord John Russell will be offered the govern- 
ment, but it is supposed that he cannot get a support in 
the House. If the Tory party come in, the ministry 
could not get on a month. It b said there will be a 
dissolution of Parliament and a new election, which will 
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be fiercely contested. Certainly England, at no period 
of her history, was ever before in a brighter sunshine of 
prosperity, and the movements against the Premier seem 
altogether suicidal. The commercial revoluticm which 
has begun will go on. Public sentiment has decreed it, 
and has gathered increased momentum and force as it 
has moved onward ; and no power on earth at present, 
or until experience may have shown them their mistake, 
can put it back. It is with the people a question of 
food, and therefore all reasoning with them is at an end* 

But what are we to say of American politics ? We 
are waiting with extreme solicitude to know whether the 
Americans are to. dictate terms of submission under the 
walb of Mexkx), or whether the afiair at Rio Grande is 
to decide eveiy thing. War is a dreadful curse in every 
aspect and in all its relations and results ; but if these 
early and signal defeats determine the contest, we must 
be thankful to Heaven who brings good out of evil. It 
must be a dreadful measure, which requires a New Eng^ 
land militiaman, who perhaps has never dreamed of the 
realities of war, to leave his quiet home and his peaceful 
and industrial occupations to pitch his tent under the 
burning suns and amidst the swamps and chapparab o( 
Texas — and for what ? to extend slavery. 

Pray send some of Dr. Howe's last reports; they 
ore constantly asked for ; and one or two of Mr. 
Mann's of which I have heard most ^nphatical appro- 
bation from Mr. Combe. Yours truly. 

P. S. Mr. Mcljane's health is restored, to the joy 
of all his friends. No man could be more esteemed, or 
fill the post more honorably to himself, and be more 
respected by the English. 



7» 
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Lonaoo, SJMi Jime, IM. 
Ifr nuM U : 

I Miirm nothing particular to oomnmnieate, but sap* 
poio I ffve 700 way own penonal cocperMoee of yestoiw 
dsf, Sunday, ftr eanmple. Awoke at hatfpast 6— a 
finemonimg; the sky clear; the air soft; the birds in 
oowds winsding under my window among the liees, 
wfaieh anfce almost a forest belnnd the house, and the 
son pooling Us fall splendor into the room, and almost 
rspnaehia^ roe for allowing him to begin Ae day befiare 
me — but, alas ! at this season there is no night ; and if 
one does not retire until one o'clock, how is he to rise at 
finr? .Thanked God (or the quiet repose of the night, 
and implored all of good that Heaven can grant for my 
dear wife and children, and the absoit firiends beyond 
die seas, the delightful and precious images of whom 
are die first objects that greet my opening mind in the 
morning, and the last that fade upon my closing vision at 
night. God bless and keep you all. 

Rose at seven ; made my toilet ; sat down to answer 
two or three letters received the night previous, and to 
write two or three pages of my report, which would have 
been finished but for unexpected interruptions the night 
before. Breakfast at nine on my plain boiled rice and 
tea ; dressed for church, and walked three miles to Fins- 
bury Place. The whole town alive ; church-goers m all 
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directions ; loads of |>eoplc crowded into Tins, coaches 
cart«, he. he., for recreation in the country. The vans 
are enormous vehicles, filled with men, and women and 
children, bent on cheap excursions ; (the driver of a van 
was fined the other day for carrying thirty-five gr o w m 
people and seven children, with only two horses, to 
Hampton Court and back, from eight to ten miles.) 
Varied my usual walk a mile through some of the poor- 
est parts of the city, to quicken my own gratitude that I 
was raised above the squalid dcstitutkm and want and 
wretchedness in which so many thousands are involved, 
and almost without hope or remedy. 

Service at eleven ; the singing celesUal ; one hymn 
by Lord Morpeth — 111, I think in the book I sent yoa, 
and several others as beautiful, executed in a perfect 
manner ; tlie prayer so called, an elegant and eloqiient 
oration on the attributes of God, the magnificence of his 
providence, the fulness of hb beneficence, the p ip gro a s 
of human improvement, and the sublime destiny of man ; 
a powerful discourse on the difierent phases which the 
gospel assumes, under the difierent external influences 
which operate upon it, and the manner in which what 
is called Christianity is affected by civilisatkmy science, 
philosophy, peace and war. political institutions and gov- 
ernments ; how far it operates upon and is operated upon 
by the condition of society, and the immense steps taken 
to advance the great principles of justice and humanity 
by the recent measures of the government, consummated 
within the two last days, in introducing a system of free 
commercial intercourse with the world. The sermon 
was grand, and made one's heart expand and bound 
with emotion. 
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Walked half a mile to put a letter into the great post- 
office with an agreeable lady, who sits m the next pew 
to me, and whose sentiments upon the discourse, in their 
powerful sympathy, seemed to render mine the more 
intense. 

At the post-office, by accident, met my good friend, 

J L , who leaves with his new and excellent 

wife to-morrow for a new home in the West. He walked 
with me to Islington, three miles, and I took care to give 
him such homely advice as my own experience waiw 
ranted. He calls himself orthodox, but, in my opinion, 
orthodoxy or heresy in religion are only things for meta- 
physical theologians to quarrel about, and not, to any 
sensible man, worth the snap of your finger. Compared 
with religion, they are like the fogs which thicken round 
the base of a lofty mountain, immersed in which, besides 
the discomforts of the cold, you see nothing about you, 
while above all this dark and disagreeable vapor is the 
summit, bright and radiant with the pure light of Heaven, 
opening a boundless and magnificent prospect, widening 
to the utmost extent of the continually receding horizon, 
and stretching upwards into the profound and unfiithom- 
able abyss, and thus elevating the soul, and filling it with 
unutterable adoration,. and with a sentiment of its own 
dignity and immortality. 

Went to dine with my good friend, Mr. Giblett, at 
Bamsbury Villas, his wife, a pleasing and worthy lady, 
and six beautiful children, ruddy and happy — all of 
whom came and kissed me, and three of them continued 
to clmg upon my neck and gather into my arms — a pic. 
ture of domestic love and youthful promise and hope 
which is perfectly delicious. Mr. Giblett paints well ; 
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hif room 10 crowded with the productionf of hb pencil ; 
be gave me the head of a do^y just finishedi whiehi when 
it coroes home, I design Sot S , and is completing a 
picture of two Scotch lassies, gleaners^ ibr me, which I 
think must go to C , at Providence, unless you 
clioose to stop it on its way. 

Dined at half-past two — Mr. O. much depressed — - 
hypoed —gave him a good sound scolding for not appre- 
ciating his blessings, and told him I would not listen to 
his complaints ; but, if ho must complain, let him go 
with mo, where I went in the morning, and there he 
would find an efTectunl cure. 

At four o'clock, start<^ with him, in a gig, for t drive 
of seven miles, to Edmonton, famous in John Gilpin's 
excursion, and Southgate, a part of the country I bad 
not visited ; and it seems to mo as delightful as fine roads, 
cultivated fields, splendid private dwellings, magnificent 
parks, umbrageous forests, hill and dale, a full and clear 
river winding through the whole, the roads bounded for 
the whole dbtance with green and compact hedges, the 
avenues to the houses sparkling with flowers and adorned 
with shrubbery, the fields covered with ricks of the new- 
mown bay, and the air fragrant with delicious perfume, 
the meadows dotted all over with herds of cattle and 
sheep, and hero and there a proud and beautiful swan 
floating in his simple ninjosty upon a bend of the river, 
and a thousand other objects of interest, cotdd make it. 

Wont to a farm*houso of one of Mr. O.'s friends ; 
saw the cows, the sheep, the immense stacks of hay in 
the yard, some of them containing, as the owner told us, 
more than fifty tons ; saw the dairy ; saw the plump and 
rosy children ; and with these very kind people were 
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welc<Hned to a delicious cup of tea, with the heartiness 
of friends of half a century's acquaintance. 

Tod^ our leave at seven ; returned bj a different but 
equally pleasant route ; thousands of people on the roads ; 
passed Primrose Hill, where the people stood in crowds, 
like a forest of trees ; drove through Regent's Park ; 
thousands and tens and hundreds of thousands of people 
walking, riding, sauntering, driving ; ladies and gentle- 
men on horseback ; splendid chariots, with their gorgeous 
freights, passing by you in a continuous stream ; phaetons, 
cabs, broughams, britskas, wagons, carts, donkies, goat 
carriages, children's carts, — all making up the indescrib- 
able whirl, the rushing torrent, the foaming riv^ of 
London life. 

Called in St. James's Street to take leave of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wetmore, and Mbs Rogers, who leave to-day. 

Sent a present to you, by Miss R , which she must 

give you in person — though I should greatly prefer that 
you should have it at first hands, than to send it on the 
lips of a cherub. 

Went to Highbury at ten ; the tide of people still 
full and moving onwards in every street ; a dish of poU- 
tics, well seasoned by the cooks there, unul eleven; 
walked home ; in bed soon after twelve. 

Now is not thb a good day's work for a Sunday ? but 
pray don't think I spend every Sunday after this manner, 
— yet, in truth, if one chose to leave his room, and give 
himself up to the excitements of Lcmdon, this would be 
a very limited histoiy of his experience. 

Now I will let you have breath. I am happy to 

receive J -'s letter. The deUghtfi^ neiys of peace 

rejoices me beyond expression. 

7* 
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It is now half-past ono o'clock. I don't dare sit up 
any longer. I am going to-morrow to Wimpdey (Lord 
Hardwicke'sy) to spend two or three days. 



LETTER CXXX. 

TO MISS S. S. Q. 

Wimpolo, Cambridgeshira, Ut JvHf, 1846. 
Mt 0BAR Fbidid: 

Yon certainly grow quite fashionable, to be wilting to 
mo on note paper, under a «mafl envefope^ — aod this 
too, three thousand miles across the water. Howefer, * 
a little is better than nothing ; but I am dispoaed to say 
to you, as to a delightiiil friend here, who was in the 
habit, not only of writing the most agreeable epistles 
(if so tliey could be called) upon note paper, but of 
crossing them, greatly to the expense and disconifcit of 
my eyes — that if she sent me another in that styley I 
would send her a ream of letter paper, by post, unpaid. 
Henceforth, I will be no economist of paper, tbanking 
Heaven daily for this mystic mode of OHnmunicatJOO 
and exchange of sympathies with friends — whose love is 
indeed almost all I care for — and happy that, if I can- 
not myself place upon it that which is worthy of b^g 
thus fixed, others can ; and that I am constantly getting 
from your own kind self and other dear friends that, 
which, come on one paper or another, cross-lined ot inter- 
lined — since the lines are radiant with good will and 
aflectioi), — which b invaluable to me. 
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So this will find you under the spreading elms, and 
in the venerable old mansion at Quincy. I remem- 
ber all about it: the avenue, with its pretty maple 
hedge ; the spreading trees, whose boughs now, I dare 
say, meet and mtertwine ; the portico, with its charming 
woodbines ; the evergreens, which skirted the winding 
path by the barred gate ; the tea-table, with its little 
<< brown jug that flowed with " mild Souchong ; and the 
precious and kind hearts and bright eyes which used to 
gather round, continually exploding in gentle corrusca- 
tions, like China crackers, with << thoughts that breathe 
and words that bum ; " I remember the delightful walks 
to the bay, and the whispering ripple of the tide upon 
the shore ; I remember the cows, and the carrots, and 
the cream ; I remember the 'squire, so grave and gay ; 
I remember, too, the 'squire's lady, so courteous, so 
gracious, so firank, so kind, so agreeable, that we all 
loved her ; I remember, also, the appearance of the new 
stars in this domestic firmament, now, indeed, grown 
into planets, moving m their own bright orbits, with their 
own satellites floatmg around their brilliant centres. 
All these are precious reminiscences, delightful to the 
imaginaticm, stirring" to the affections, and awaking and 
gilding the bright hopes of the future ; even my old 
hcNTse, a faithiiil old friend of unimpeached and unim- 
peachable worth, knew the place as well as his master. 
I remember all about it, and how much I enjoyed it, and 
how much I loved you all, — and my heart is aching 
once more to meet you all. But I must feast upon the 
past, and thank God that the friends of many years still 
live, and, best of all, that I still live m their affections. 
Perhaps I may meet you all again — the old trees and the 
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young sprouts ; but gray hairs make me cautious^ and 
exporienco abates my confidence. What am I, that I 
dare ask for more? We must make room for other 
guests, who are pressing forward to their places at the 
table — and Heaven's will be done. 

You speak of the war with Mexico. I can scarcely 
believe that any war is necessary, and, therefore, no war 
is justifiable, — and least of all others is the government 
of the United States suited for war. The decisive battle 
already fought will, I hope, tend to bring the contest to 
a speedy termination. The settlement of the Oregon 
question is here, among all classes, the subject of hearty 
congratulation. Certainly, on the part of the better class 
of ^ the English, there was no inclmation, but a great 
aversion, to a war with the United States, — but they 
feel their power. Extraordinary success m India has 
made them somewhat arrogant, and they were prepared 
to strike a heavy blow, had hostilities occurred. No 
man could foresee the bsue of such a war to either 
country. The agreement which has now been made, 
and the spirit and manner, on both sides, m which it has 
been reached, seem to give an assurance of a long con- 
tinued peace. May it be perpetual, and may the two 
great nations, standing preeminently in the front rank of 
the civilized world, devote themselves to the proper 
objects of government — the welfare, the education, the 
protection, and the improvement of the governed. 

I have no gossip to tell you. London has been full 
to overflowing, and never has been more gay ; but the 
season is fast drawing to a close. The great measures 
of the government have been passed, the sporting season 
is approaching, and bodies, as well as minds, need the 
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relajLatkm and quiet of rural life, and the recreation of 
rural sports. With a large portion of the dighest classes, 
pleasure seems to constitute the end and aim of their 
being ; and the contrasts which are to be met with, in 
other cohditicMis, are sufficiently painful, — but I will not 
moralize. 
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• • • • 

To UBS. W 

Well, my dear friend, you are not guilty ; then the 
honor of the ■ ■ ■ family is maintained ; honesty is still 
bright upon their escutcheon. You did not combine to 
rob«me of my property — it was your husband then, 
who breaks the tenth commandment. O, how came 
you to marry him ? I can only advbe you to do as poor 
Mrs* C has done, and make the best of a bad 

baigain. I am glad you liked the autographs, and in 
my eyes their value is ten times increased by the plea- 
sure they have given you. I shall collect a few' more, 
but I may not be able to keep them out of some fair 
hands on this side of the water, who, I am not quite sure 
would not be half ready to take the poor owner himself, 
if he were come-at-able, rather than not have the auto- 
graphs, so strong does a ruling passion become when 
stimulated by excessive indulgence. What a clamor I 
have raised by sending that book over the water. '^ I 
ought not to have done it." ^< What do those semi- 
barbarians want of autographs ? " ^^ I might, at least. 



^9 %VmtPfikn Mr*} ANf) N4NWKfll». 

tmvM givmi « few U) my friAiidn lirtrA ; '' itimi lluijr bMami« 
»fior<t lM)ld ttiid firw((iiiit| '^ " 1 Itnd no right, it wim v^ 
ifMt>ni|H»r in nm ti) givfi nwiiy wimi liiul iHNin nWm U$ 
tm,*^ Hti U«n witfiifi r»K)l(«try iw ttlMMit my <mfN| find (town 
tliny nmnn, nnwing find <mwin|{i NuillnK ovnr my bmil| 
fiHil iH'v^iAinmWy At^ncmiVmn H\Hm tm wiili n fitin*mtm 
nf n\m\i wltif^lt 1 tmM m^nrrt^ly tltinlc ilwiili in miiflt fi«ir 
forMm, Itm 1 iimlifi nil ^irt(< of itKiruM^M, '» |mffimii«m, 
rrlmMlMliip, nrtinaioM--*! M|i|Mml tii llii^ir itofM|mf«Mii»ni 
wliMtlt l)r, Kiiilimd u«miiI iii M»iy wnm NlwityM ^AWtHml 
hmmmii/ IiIm (mmU \mf\nh\mit^Wt mh\ thny lingin Ui Mofliitn, 
1 r^|mnt, nnd tlifiy pity ttiM, 1 protttiMn rmtwulmnntt nm\ 
\utU\ fHii lto|mM f»r ImM^rMrtiiMiM til tlimnMniv^i iin4 Utny 
iHMtomn |iMi'.iAmi, 1 mnwi km^p tlin |infMin, fer t f»m mH 
Imllii^^rmtt, lilin thn rmi iff tlui Amnriimnw, nnil t imnnni 
lliinli i$( {Mtf |»numl luMtility with mmt^ at tbn feirmtt ttml 
j«wmttifMt mnlMHiimnntA of nil timt \n hrinUi in int«ill«Kti 
nml UiVPily in ^ImrNiti^, witiitit hmvan tuM t»t(U)ml iipmt 
tlii^ mritt. 

'J'ImnIi ymt fiUMlmnd n tliini^Hfnl iimitM fer ttm Iniiitr 
of Frnnlilin. tt t*mm uumi o|>|Mnlnnnly — t rmtitivnd it 
on Monilny ( tm 'Vmrnky^ 1 wnn mnttUin by ii|itioini>' 
tnntit ltiir«*, 4nd hfiil titn plimmirii of frn^nntinK to my 
(rmul — »«, wtmt Nlin Imil mM finKimiMiy ilnMirnil U) 
\umf*tv*n, tin tmmi |$ftt nm n tuttiir of WN»ltin|$tfm, if b# 
imn, Moil 1 linow Imi ^.ttn ', Hn<i min of Jofm AdittnM, of 
wliif'li 1 Imvn mminU myM^lf, if 1 mmM tii4 Nt tftmn \ mu\ 
of 'VUtfimn Jf^iVf^rmUf to wlio<^ fimrm'ttif tlin lii{Mn of' 
tinnt UiiuU intitrnMt mu\ \tu\Htrimt'ti, 

TUU |*lfM'<i iM ttbont -r^^- tuWm from l^indmt'i yon 
rntti^li it liy mi\ mu\ hy privMtn iHmyt*yMmti^ tltrmijjjb a 
rt»t, w^ll onliiviiMi \mi unint«irn»tinf( t^onntry. In iltiif 
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neighborbood, the face of the country is undulating, and 
the rich crops, and beautiful trees standing sometimes 
alone in forlorn celibacy, and sometimes in pairs, like a 
childless couple, and sometimes in clumps tall and short, 
like a numerous fiunily, and sometimes in a thick fi)rest, 
like a city crowd, give a charming variety and beauty 
to the scene. In front of my window, where I now sit 
writing, is an avenue of magnificent elms of two or three 
miles in extent ; hundreds of deer, — the old, with tlieir 
branching antlers, and the fawns trying their slend^ 
limbs, and glad to find themselves alive, are playing 
among the trees. The grounds are everywhere extremely 
beautiful, not a fence in any direction intercepts the 
view, for though there are fences, they are either of 
green wire, and consequently invisible, or ebe they are 
ditches, called ha ! has ! and are not seen till you reach 
them. The firont grounds of the house are cultivated 
with the flowers of the season, arranged in elegant and 
tastefiil parterres, and intermixed with shrubbery in the 
prettiest manner possible. The house is more than four 
hundred feet long, and at the end of the flags is a pretty 
church and parsonage belonging exclusively to the family, 
and the cottages attached to the estate ; after all, the 
charm of the whole is within the house. There are 
several large rooms, full of magnificent pictures, princi- 
pally of ancient art, the works of Some of the great 
masters ; here are pieces of statuary rivalling life itself, 
and the production of which seems the perfection of art ; 
and here is a library of nearly a hundred feet long, and 
more than twenty feet in height, full of the noblest 
classical and modem works of genius, and here are tables 
covered with articles of vertu and books of plates ; among 
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Others, the magnificent work of Audubon, in elegant gilt 
red morocco binding, and hundreds of other splendid 
works, forming suitable accompaniments. But again, 
the charm of the whole, is the presiding divinity of this 
temple of beauty and taste. The more I see her, the 
more I admire. I cannot, for the life of roe, find any 
ground of abatement of my respect. She is so bright 
and beaming, so full of good humor and sparkling wit, 
so elegant and courteous, so unafifected, direct, simple, 
frank, intelligent, in perception so acute, in conversatk)n 
when animated, so eloquent, so gracefiil, without even a 
shade of mannerism, and so serious and devout, without 
the slightest tinge of cant, that I must say she is a model 
for her sex. 

I leave to-day, with great regret ; for every thing in 
this world must have an end. I should like to say a 
good deal more to you, but then, I fear there would be 
an end of you, I shall finish this in London. 

I passed four hours yesterday in Cambridge. It is 
now vacation, and the town is almost as dull as a city 
with the plague. But the magnificent buildings are 
there, and the charming grounds ; and though I am 
awaro that the popular taste is generally the other way, 
1 profor Cambridge to Oxford. 

I send your husband an autograph letter of Rammohun 
Roy, which I was very fortunate to obtain, since I sent 
him merely a signature. Please let him keep the signa- 
ture subject to my order, unless he has an opportunity of 
soon returning it to me without expense, as I want 
it for a friend here. 1 consider Rammohun Roy as 
one of the greatest minds that ever appeared on earth ; 
and to be ranked witli such minds as Newton, Locke, 



•ad MilftOD. ThoM who knew him, ipatk of Un in 
tBHDfy I may almost fty, of cdmintion tppRMefaing Id 
fiUiniirf. I MPd him Hkewite n noto of n diitinniriwd 
kdfi nHnam I htfo soen « good detl, dM CoonUM 
Hdtti Hidm, whose woiks are nu meto u g, and have, I 
briidve, been tnmdated and pabKihed hi die Uniled 



I jfixget whether yon are mosioal or not, hot I want 
te see a thoioag^ rofolution in ehuich mnsio, and die 
i^lo 01 aaoied poetry* 

lofken attend acbapd here, where the vamac m ceiea 
till, and as &r from the hum dnmii twaddling gibberirii 
wUeh still prevaib m many ohmches, as posriUe. 

I want to see a good many ohanges, in a fariety 
of Batten, bat I fear I shall die widwut die sight. 
Whetheir any progtess is made in the worid, in aotnsi 
impfovement, I am sometimes skeptical. There is one 
thmg, however, in which I wish no change, excepting 
in the elevation and sanctity, which time itself gives, 
ind that is the affection and regard which I must ever 
cherish for yourself and your husband and my dear 
friends of your father's household. Adieu. 
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London, 3d July, 1840 
My Dear S : 

A VERY short time is left me to say a few words 
in addition to what I wrote to a common friend throo 

8 
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days ago. I have just returned from a visit to Loid 
Hardwicke's, at Wimpole, Cambridgeshire. They bad 
lately asked me to come and see them before they gp to 
their lodge at the sea side for the remainder of the sum- 
mcr, and I was wholly unwilling to forego the pleasure. 
They wish me to spend a few days with them thore, but 
that I cannot do. Kinder friends a man cannot have ; 
their superiors in manners, education, characteri and 
every quality that dignifies and adorns life, are, I am 
persuaded — and the opinion is unanimous, with those 
who know them — not to be found. I feel that it is no 
small honor, and know that it is no small pleasure, to be 
received as the friend of such a household. My visit 
was perfectly delightful, and had but one single abate- 
ment, that I must enjoy it alone, and cannot impart ncx 

share it with you over the water. Had A C 

arrived she would have gone with me, as Liady Haid- 
wicke kindly desired me to bring her. I was to have staid 
until this morning, but having had a private opportu- 
nity of being conveyed to Cambridge, I determined to 
accept it, though Lady Hardwicke kindly protested 
against jt. 

The place is a magnificent one. The tract connected 
with the house is eight miles in a straight line in one 
direction from the house, and three in another. Lord 
Hardwicke has eighty large farms tenanted, and three 
hundred small farms ; six hundred cottagers, heads of 
families, besides four thousand acres in one estate in 
another county, and five tliousand acres in the Cam- 
bridge fens, some of the richest lands in the world. 

I cannot now give you an account of my visit, which 
is indeed my third visit at Wimpole, and each one 
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made with increasing pleasure. The comforts and lux- 
uries of such a residence cannot be exceeded. I arrived 
at half-past six ; the servants met me at the door and told 
me the dresrang bell had rung, and showed me to mj 
chamber; where I found my name was already fixed in 
a small sliding tablet on the door, and the pitcher of hot 
water was smoking on the table. I did not find a large 
party, but a most agreeable one. Among others, I met 
here a lady whom I had long desired to see, and to 
whom Lady Hardwicke had expressed a wish to intro- 
duce me, who is a fair example of that high culture of 
mind and that independence of thought and opinion by 
which the superior class of minds is distinguished, and 
by an acuteness of perception and brilliancy of wit, 
which, if sometimes satirical and caustic, yet, when 
guarded by an elegant courtesy and benevolence, is 
always admirable and delightful. Hon. Mr. Liddell, the 
Inrother of Lady Hardwicke, who is here, has kindly in- 
vited me to visit him at Ravensworth Castle, week 
after next, to spend a few days with a large party, and 
to meet there the Duke of Cambridge. But it would 
cost more time than I can spare, so I forego the pleasure ; 
not, however, the less indebted to his kindness. I hope 
to have some opportunity of making this agreeable visit 
before I leave England. 

The ladies, Mr. Liddell, and myself, took a IcHig drive 
on Wednesday, through a beautiful country, and yester- 
day I drove with LcMrd Hardwicke to Cambridge. This 
is* my third visit to Cambridge, which I find a great deal 
more pleasant than Oxford — certainly in the beautiful 
pleasure grounds which surround the college. 

I returned in the evening to London. This evening 



I iWm ni nn ttiibiMto frSt^rnVn^ Mr, VrmUm \ UMmtn^Wf 
4t)i of July t wtili ifm MffripkinmrfM, wImim frMrt<lffhf|p iirtd 
kbnln^Mi to ttui lmv» Imifti fwwi ikiv(9ti9<l iiftil iktliKbifiilf 
Muftflnyi Hi Mr« (/hiimb«<rlNtn*M ; Mmiiln/i tbrrniKh ihn 
kimlrtMiHi of Mr« (/(i«iriiK»i, I iitMinil th^ fntmnmnilmi «if 
mf« (rf" Uti9 (yiifilte im\yHtU in Iwmilim, «rtil il'tm with ib# 

l*\w iVmtmr \umr, mtnUty, m(W tfm flujr^M w^irk^ i/v irM 

^yft#m U9 ifm^mtm %t\Hm Otn niKhi^ m 1 flM tNH ««tfi my 
tiixl iMi nf|i(hi iiriifl rf#uirly two, nifil wm up ihk mmtifiK 
mirm nAivr Mbi« 

I \urfm 1 iibiill )fiiv4 iirt op\9itrUm\iy tt( Uniinft ytm ittUr 
i\m mit.r$9Ui (ft \Hmmkmimn \mrt*f wU'mh mmnm Ut tim 
t^nrrM Uf mt $t%intrrA\nury fU^nfim of \mf(miUm, I WM 
nn imu'.U ni \Hmui ni I /ml liarAwmMn n» I ntniiiM hir# 
)Hmu in tny ^mn lki«iM^t ntu\ waa luft m( iMfrfnol ti^mriy tn 

my HmnnrnnntuM w»r99 m rupiil nn pmti\h\n \ tnit, bmring 
\t^h my i?iir|Hft Imi((m iinl#i^}k#fii, I fiiuml tlni iimi iliijr^ 
ii(W I IaA my i^lmfrtff^fr, >«vi«ry tbirfg lukim niii Mul \niX 
m \ft^tmi or<l#fr ^ my writiniK ii)ypftniiiM MTHfiffiiil Uftmt 
flm fftbl#i ; my ubiivirf/t Mpimrntiiff ttml tyniMhiM fnit iifiM 
tlm t/filAt $ my limm nnA ImmlkAfi^lfi^fff mtnthtWy MMi 
t^ui\ l»)il in fbifHrttw^r^; my Ali|f)mni |fUt ^iili* by ^n^ 
r^Mily fiyr mif t/» jump info tli^^rn ; ntu\ ni m%h\^ \mfiffts 
tini Atmnmy, f^ll, my v\mu lin^n lMk«>n mit iinil btmi 
fi|Hm fim ijiflif Ut \m n\tM\ \ my AtPmn nl#i(ft#H9 hrmhtiA 
nni\ ttAiM in iIm^ nAnt^fAt ntAnn^r ; my r'fMVitt iinil ponkM 
IfMn/lkiir/fbi^rd ftn^l nUti'Wm^n Wu\ n^fttly n|Kin tbn uAAm\ 
my ^\umn \i\nv.M\ rnflily Ut \tts |miI mt ni imv.9% \ bM 
wftt^r, vAtU\ wiit^r^ |>l«fnly of townlw ; % lurcn tub i/f wiitM 
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for a bath, and a gum-elastic rug to guard the carpet ; a 
light to bum through the night, a wax candle for sealing let- 
ters ; two wax candles for evening ; paper, prepared pens, 
mk, sealing-wax, wafers, envelopes, blotting book, &c., 
&c., and a servant to come ^t the ringing of the bell. I 
do not wonder the English find some inconveniences 
when they leave home ; and, for my part, I wonder that 
they can ever go from home. 

The season here now for two months has been as fine 
as could be known, and there is every prospect of a 
most abundant harvest. I saw your delightful friends. 

Miss R and Miss G and hope, when this reaches 

you, you will have seen Miss B , who seems a 

pleasing, amiable person. I meant to have sent by her 
father, a plan of a boat which is to make the passage 
to America in six days, but I cannot do it to-day. I 
have no great confidence in the success of the experiment. 
Yours afifectionately. 
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London, 16Ui July, 1846. 
My Dear J : 

I WAS much gratified to receive your postcript to 

^'s letter, and most happy to find you, after perils 

by sea and perils by land, safely arrived at home. I 
think you must have been interested in passing up the 
Mississippi, though I know that the annoyances and in- 
conveniences of such a passage, almost inevitable in a 
crowded steamboat, are very great, and scarcely endurable. 

8* 
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I Imvo beon on the MisfliHsippi only from the junction 
of tho Ohio to St. I^oiiis, and was then so miserably ill 
as not to enjoy it. I suppose below that point the 
country is flat and uninteresting, excepting at the Hlufls, 
culled, I believe, the Yellow Stone, or Iron Mountaui ; 
but after you come into the Ohio, in ascending, the 
banks present more variety, and the towns and villages 
ore, I dare say, more improved and agreeable. An 
emigrant population, however, with which all the boats 
and conveyances in such cases are tlironged, is a most 
disagreeable one, and the oflfensivo condition of the 
boats, and tlie habits of the passengers, and withal 
the vermin, who make very free in providing for them* 
solves, are a groat abatement of the pleasure of the 
transit. 

I must refer you to my letters to other friends for 
news in respect to myself, and for my plans in reference 
to my furthor stay in Kurope. The settlement of the 
Orngon question mukos an immense difference in tlie 
state of feeling here, which had begun to be excessively 
irritable and uncomfortable to an American ; and if tho 
indebted states would honestly pay or lionorably provide 
for the payment of their debts, and the United States 
abandon their aggressive war upon Mexico, tlio Ameri- 
can name would be a much more welcome passport to 
travel with, than it has beon or now is, either in this 
country or on tho continent. This good I thhik wo may 
confidently expect. 

I cannot say I like my solitary life, and I suppose I 
shall like it still less when I go into a foreign country, 
for Kiigland ImH coas(Hl to be one. Ix)nd(m is as famil- 
iar to me as Doston, and even the old inhabitants often 
refer to me for information. Adieu. 
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London, 18th August, 1846. 
Mt Dsab M : 

Your usual punctuality did not disappoint me, and I 
have to thank you for your kbd letter of the 30th July, 
received warm from the pen, and only twelve days old. 
I was much obliged, likewise, by the two postscripts. 
I am glad you have been at Bristol, because I know 
much pleasure must have been given as well as re- 
ceived. I am amused at your rebellion against the 
breakfast and dinner hours. At first, I found it extremely 
difficult to adjust matters to so entirely different a con- 
dition of thbgs as I find here, firom what I left at home ; 
but, with a fecility which surprises myself, I have be- 
come naturalized to dine at any hour after one, until 
eight in the evening; it has, indeed, sometimes been 
nine before we sat down ; and as to night and day, they 
have become so entirely confounded, that I scarcely can 
keep the day of the month ; and though I seldom lie in 
bed after seven, it is as seldom that I can ever think of 
bed until one; and have three times, within the last 
week, walked four miles after twelve at night. I am 
not sensible of suffering any particular evil, but I con- 
fess it is extremely inconvenient. How to help it, and 
keep in the world, I don't know. For example, a note 
of invitation to Sir James Bathurst's, to meet some very 
agreeable persons whom I wished to see, came last week, 
fixing half-past ten as the hour — this is four miles fix)m 
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my home. I could not, witli propriety, go until eleven. 
I came away the first of the party, at quarter-past twelve, 
just as they were going to supper. Miss liathurst, a 
delightful friend, wrote to me a note the next day, ahnost 
charging me with incivility for leaving so early, and 
taking French leave. I lost all the charming music — 
but I did not reach home until half-past one. Now this 
is a small specimen of London life, excepting that other 
p<3ople go in their carriages, and I have no otiier con- 
veyance than my shoes. 

I have given myself two indulgencies recently, which 
it may gratify you to know. The one was at tlie Opera, 
the other at the French Theatre. I have not been at 
the Opera for more than a year. I have been at the 
French Theatre, which is the most agreeable of any in 
[jondon, only once for a year and a half. But now the 
inducements were so strong that I yielded. 

The first, was to see Taglioni and a constellation of 
(lanseuses. I can think of nothing more brilliant in that 
Hne. She seems perfectly etherial. The music, the 
scenery, the dramatis persona;, the audience, the per- 
formances, were all perfectly delightful, and expanded 
my ideality to its utmost bounds. But I had still a 
much richer treat in store, and that was at the French 
Theatre last wecsk, to see Mademoiselle Rachel m the 
I loratii. 1 had had a strong inclination to go before, but 
I resisted until I found it was her last night. I strolled 
down, still only half detennined to go, until at last, I got 
into the stream and went with the current. Now, I have 
only to say, that for the kind of pleasure, no two hours 
of riiy life were ever passed in such a state of excite- 
iiieiit, 1 never before so much idolized genius, and my 
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heart nerer was fuller of reverence fix God, who had 
endued a human being with such wonderful power. It 
was not acting, it was reality ; and a reality embodying 
the deq>est emotion which the human heart can feel, 
and the loftiest sentiment which the human mind can 
breathe. I have no words to express my admiration. 
'Die sea rolls with me now as heavily as it did in the 
midst of the storm, and I don't know when I shall get it 
over. I never knew before what acting (I do not like 
to call it acting, only fi^r want of a better word) was, and 
it seems to me I shall never enjoy any other. I believe 
the sentiment was universal. The audience were trans- 
fixed with emotion, and subdued by tears, by admiration, 
by breathless excitement, and an intensity of feeling, that 
amounted almost to agony. 

She is Xttdj about twenty-five yean old. She was a 
poor orange-girl and baUad singer about the theatres in 
Paris, and was accustcmied to sing in the streets. A 
gentleman was struck with her powers and appearance, 
and undertook to educate her for a smger ; but the result 
disappdnted his expectations. She, herself, after wit- 
nessing a tragedy, desired to be permitted to try a part ; 
and after many impcutunities was allowed to attempt it. 
The consequ^M^e was, that she has developed unrivalled 
power. You may judge how she is esteemed as an 
artist, — she receives £150, or $750, a night. Instead 
of complainmg of 5^., if I were a rich man I should 
have thought my evening's entertainment cheap enough 
at £5. Do'nt think I am out of my senses — but I am 
an adorer of true genius ; and this was displayed in 
what is evidently a very fragile form, not beautiful, but 
pleasing ; and in so simple ai^l unaffected a manner, and 
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without tho appearance of the least oonscioufnew of 
acting or representation, or that even a single eye was 
uiion her, that I certainly shall have a most delicious 
pleasure for my memory, so long as I have any me* 
inory loft. Last evening I had a different entertain- 
ment. I saw advertised a meeting of an anti-slavery 
league, and that Garrison, Wright, and DouglaiSi kc«, 
were to hold forth. I thought I should like to hear some 
familiar and accustomed voices, and to shake hands with 
some old friends. The meeting was well attended. Mrs. 
Uailey, a good friend, where I dined at five, wished to 
go with me, and we did not leave the meeting, which was 
then in full blast, until after twelve. I got home about 
half-past one. 

Douglass rivals Matthews, in his powers of imitation ; 
he was exceedingly entertaining, and was received and 
hoard with a tempest of applause continually bursting 
about his ears. Wright was very caustic. Garrison, whom 
I believe to bQ honest and disinterested, and certainly to 
be admired for his consistency and perseverance, was 
vbh)nt and virulent beyond precedent. The speeches 
were a continued attack upon the United States and some 
I'rosbyterian clergymen, who have come here to attend 
the Evangelical Alliance, the object of which is to put 
down i)opery. 

I cannot say that a fugitive slave, knowing by his own 
ox[)erience the miseries of ttie condition, and again a 
man, (who, in a free country, for the bold utterance of 
hJH opinions, has suffered a long imprisonment and been 
dra^^nd tlirough tlie public streets of a free city with a 
hah(*r about his neck,) have not a right to be plain 
Hpokeri, denunciatory, and severe. Such unqualified 
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and violent attacks upon my own country, which 
seemed to give such a malignant pleasure to those who 
heard them, were not altogether to my taste ; but free- 
dom of discussion I maintain as a sacred and indeiiMisible 
right, and leave to every man the full utterance and eu" 
joyment of his opinions. 

Shoals of Americans, abolitionists, temperance agents, 
propagandists, and end-of-the-world men, are now here, 
trying to kindle a fire, and they find here and there a 
pile of fagots which will bum. The audience last 
night seemed delighted beyond measure, to hear the 
United States abused as they were, so severely. It was 
not for me to enter the lists, and advise " those who live 
in glass houses not to throw stones," and I leave all 
these matters to take their own course, in the confidence 
that truth and right will ultimately prevail. Adieu. 
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London, 3d September, 1846. 
Mt Deab Sir : 

I SEND you the papers, which give you a full view of 
public affiurs ; and of personal matters, I know that my 
other letters to Boston keep you fully apprised. 

Parliament now having adjourned, and the legislators 
and ministers of state having gone grouse-shooting and 
hare-coursing, one great subject of mterest in the morn- 
ing papers, the debates of the previous evening, has 
failed; and we are obliged to put up with the few 
murders, and stabbings, and forgeries, and assaults, and 
drunken firolics, which the police report of the previous 
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day fumishos. In this matter, thore is certainly no lack 
of material. I cannot say, that, considering the amount 
of population crowded into so narrow a space as that of 
Iiondon, and concentrating, as it naturally would, all the 
floating dregs of the community, that the number of 
crimes is excessive ; but the enormity and horrible char- 
acter of them is certainly most striking, and leave the 
English no ground of reproach upon the Americans for 
duelling, gouging, or Lynch law, and almost render 
Ireland a moral Paradise. Where this is to end, I don't 
see ; for the tendency of crime is, according to universal 
experience, to begot crime, and it often seems to acquire 
an extraordinary prolificnoss in proportion to its enormity. 
Yet with all this, the streets of Ix)ndon exhibit, both by 
night and day, a wonderful decorum, and in many parts 
of it are as still as in the country. This strongly 
impresses me, for I very often walk homo, four miles, 
after midnight ; and, excepting the interruptions of those 
most pitiable and wretched of all objects, which this 
earth presents, the unfortunate women who haunt the 
streets oven, I believe, until day-light, and who are never 
nule, unless they happen to be dnmk, I am as quiet and 
unmolested as I tdiould bo in a country village ; and, out 
of the great thoroughfares, whore the current of human 
life scarcc^ly ever ceases to flow, seldom meet but hero 
and thore a straggler, excepting a policeman, whom you 
find at every comer. These men, indeed, are the con- 
servators of the public peace, and it seems to me no 
amuigomont was ever better adapted to preserve it. 

Th<^ free-trade measures of the government have not, 
as y(^t, produced any sensible eff'ect upon prices. Ijarge 
numbers of live animals come from the continent, Hoi- 
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lind, and Spun, to the great markets, but tbey have no 
^^ty such is the immense and increasing demand. 
Wheat, which went down at fint about five shiUii^ in 
a quarter, has again rallied, because of the demand on 
the Continent. It is not quite so high as last year at this 
time, but thai is probably lo be attributed to two causes ; 
first, the exlraotdinary crop ; for I believe it has been 
sddom better, and next, to the failure of the potato 
crop, for which the bread grains are the only substitute. 
I beliere it actually needed a famine, to induce the 
Irish to eat Indian meal ; but the poor starving wretches 
having once got a taste, now begin to relish it, and I 
don't know what else is to save them fipom destruction. 

The new government having carried the sugar bill, 
and withdrawn the Irish arms bill, and being m the pro- 
cess of restoring the repeal magistrates displaced by the 
fonner administration, have, at present, plain sailing; 
but it is thought, generally, diat when some test-meas- 
ures come up, and come of course, presently, they must, 
and parties are organized, they will not be without 
embairasBnients, which diey will find it difficult to sur- 
mount. At present, however, they must remain, for the 
Tory party is utterly unpopular through the country ; 
die conservatives are broken up, and their (xily leader, 
Sir Robeit Peel, cannot be restored — the whigs there- 
fcve, with Lord John Russell at their head, are the only 
remaining resource. 

We are curious to know what is to be the result of 
tilings. In Manchester, trade at present is at the lowest 
point of depression, waiting for the operation of the new 
tariff, the second of December. No human sagacity can 
jaredict in this case, with any confidence, so many and 



Hitch (lifrnrnnt ritr.utnNtnnr.nM ontiiluitd tn dflbot n romiU. 
^IVndti NnnttiN to Imvn, fivnrywhnns itfi r\}\m ntitl HnnciN, 
itnd, tlioiiKh not no rt^Kiilnr, ynt fully nn r.nrtitin. In nil. 
thnrtci mtNONy intittiirM, if Int nionn, liko (liNturbod wnieri 
nrn mim to ntljiirtt tliomNnlvmi. 

How you nrn to rnrry on thn Mnxicnn war with thn 
Huh Tronnury, it |nixKlnN pnMty wir<o hnndrt to dot^nninn. 
Wn nm ^Ind to mw n tnovntnniit on thn |mrt of Qovnm- 
tiinut, ut fnvor of pnnr.n ; hitt wn don't givo thntn inuoh 
rrndit for Ninnnrity. Why did thny bnghi tho wnr? 
YtnirN tnily. 
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t^tmiliMt, nth I^Ptttmiilwri tN4(t. 
Mv Oman M — "'. 

My dnpHrturn for thn (>ontinmit will noon moke my 
roiuiMunirntionn inuc^h tnon^ rnrn thntt thoy hnvo lineni 
Komigtt poHtngn w nti ohj(M*.t hnm, hut on the Continont 
it In ho high nn nhnoHt ** to forhid fmqunnt Inttersi" nnd 
privutn (M)iivnynnrnr< nrt^ nnnrly prohihitml. Thnro in nn 
old liUtin provnrh, timt *' no tnun in wiito nt nil timet.'* 
Ihifovtunntnly, Htnno of um nm nt^vnr wine, nnd mora thnn 
that, hnvn not thn pownr to hn. Mr. Entnmon naid, hi 
onn of \\\n \rv\\m% thut no ninn nvnr Imd n new idea 
nHiM' hf^ wuM thirty ycMtrM old ; nt thnt mtn, how barren 
inuNt hn thn niindit of thonn of um poor rmnturiMii who are 
nixty, niul who hnvn hmt whnt fnw, if anyi they had 
hnforn thirty. I (h) not think it will hn iKwnibIn for mo 
to ;.*rt nwny to thn ( -ontinnnl hnforn thn nnxt boaU 
Thnrn in nnit'h to hi* donn hnforn I Innvn England. I 
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am anxious to see my seventh numbor, that I may tako 
an observation of my position. It is a matter which I 
hardly know how to account for, that, although I can 
remember every thing when in progress, yet, when the 
matter is completed, I even forget where I loft off, and 
I road my own numbers with almost the same impression 
of their novelty, as if I were a stranger to tliem. In 
more instances than one, persons have referred to obser- 
vations, or statements, or facts in tlicm, which had wholly 
vanished from my recollection, and which struck me 
with surprise. I shall leave my friends in England witli 
I)oignant regret ; for no man could have kinder friends 
than I have found hero, and though I hope to return, 
and, indeed, must return from the Continent by the way 
of England, yet, a few montlis often produce changes 
which are most serious and painful. But I will not 
dwell on such a subject, most happy in having enjoyed 
the intimate friendship of some of the wisest heads and 
the best hearts that ever dwelt b human form, and in 
having reciprocated witli many of tliem a warmth and 
purity of affection, which, if any tiling will survive this 
world, will continue as long as the heart can feel any 
thing. 

I go to the Continent in what people, I suppose, would 
call good spirits, but with considerable anxiety from 
entering into a condition of society, totally different from 
that to which I have been accustomed, and of many lan- 
guages, which will strike u|)on my car as so many unin- 
telligible sounds. I feel the strongest curiosity to see 
what I shall see, and as so many thousands have hwm 
and returned in safety, under circumstances far U^hh 
auspicbus tlmn my own, I give myself no real unea- 
siness. Adieu. 



i.4ij«;5fe^ 
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litHiilun, 18lh Hvptoiiibcr, 1K40. 
My \)ka% Hik: 

A in rnrtnitiljr voiy much in my debt, no far an 

niiitilNir nn<l qiinntity of Inttnni go, hut I Imliffve the 
biiliiiirn (if our nrrount in tlio othor way, and that for 
that innttor f O V. 

T know you will ho glad to hoar that thn tnatt<)r for 
my (Mghth rn|)ort i.s complotod, and that it will soon stand 
up alongnido of tho othnrs which havo preceded it, and 
will not, I hopO| hn a dingraco to its company. I suppose 
the farmers will bo disiiosod to think tho two last num- 
bors bnttor than any of thn othorsi because more directly 
practical. I don't think ho myself, and I regret that it can 
have no attractions for those of my female roadersi who 
are above the rank of milk-maids. The farmers, however, 
have clearly a right to their turn ; and if it will mend 
the market for their butter and cheese, as I think it pos- 
sible may do, it will be doing no small service. 

S<x}n afler the arrival of the next boat, I shall leave 
for the Continent, to in(]uire what the boors of the Ix>w 
('ountries, and the Swiss petiMants, and the vinc-dressers 
of TuHcany, and the silk-growers of Italy, havo to say 
to me. My eyes, you may be sure, will be wide open, 
and the wider, pn)lmbly, because my mouth will bo shut. 
I wish I understood Gennan, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
Swede, KuMsinn, and all other languages; but an old 
man like myself must wish in vain to understand any 
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thing which he does not already know ; <' for to attempt 
to learn when we grow old is like getting into a go-cart 
and trymg to walk, after we have lost the use of our 
limbs," — so says an oracle, and we must submit to the 
conunon lot* How I wish I could impart to some of 
our young folks the conclusions of my experience, — 
they would want no other stimulus to sow tlie seed 
while it is as yet spring with them. The simple truth 
is, however, that, in order to travel to the best advantage, 
a man ought to be educated to it, as much as to any 
other profession in which he would excel. Humboldt 
seems to me almost the only distinguished traveller who, 
by bis knowledge of languages, his familiarity with the 
whole circle of practical science and art, his physical 
powers, and his active and compreliensive mind, added 
to a steady, flowing enthusiasm, which is strong enough 
constantly to urge him forward, but not so capricious 
and gusty as to disturb his judgment, has been particu- 
lariy fitted for a general traveller. But again it may be 
said, that the boundaries of science are becoming daily 
so enlarged, new processes in science are being so con- 
stantly developed, new facts are accumulating in such 
vast masses, and new sciences are indeed themselves 
being formed, that few minds can be expected to em- 
brace any thing more than a small portion of the circle ; 
there must be more and more a division of labor 
among the crowd of inquirers ; and travellers, who hope 
to succeed in benefiting the world by their discoveries, 
experience, or observations, must limit themselves to tlie 
investigation of some specific objects. 

I dare say you are, as ever, plied to the full with some 
mdustrious pursuit. I hear that EUfin-glen is looking 

9* 
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delightfullj, showing great taste and beauty. The new 
parts of London are built with most extraordinary beauty 
and taste. Some of tlie subuibs of London present a 
succession of cottages, which, to my view, exhibit the 
perfection of rural architecture. fVe^ I think, have a 
good deal to learn in that matter. As to our churches, 
most of them are an utter disgrace to a state of society 
calling itself improved, and can make no claims, either 
within or without, to taste, order, or elegance. They 
arc hardly fit for bams. Add to this the extreme mean- 
ness of forming shops under them, unless some object 
of charity is to be promoted, or when at least the con- 
gregation is too poor to worship anywhere, excepting h 
be in the upper story of a grocery, or a butcher's stall, 
or of a dry-goods shop. This practice, begun in an 
evil hour, cannot, I think, be too soon abandoned. 

We have been full of Americans this summer, but the 
tide seems to have turned, and they are wending their 
way westward, after, I suppose, the star of Empire — 
idolaters as they are. Adieu. 
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lyjndnn, 3(1 October, 1846. 
Mr Deab R : 

I AM compelled to think you are very shy of your 
favors, and not half so good as you used to be. I must 
submit, for what el.sc can I do ? 

How I should like to look in upon you, and see what 
you are at ; surrounded, I dare say, with half a docen 



ohildraD, tpoiimg Ihw good mtimen, tttd naoMiig them 
•U warn of tifeki, luoh u mutinj and nbaUkm tgamil 
diw ptNOtii ko, kc. lie. I sboiild like to ht¥« 
kiowii what yoQ would have done with a doaen ohildrMi 
of your own. I don't know whether the quiet and 
Qcdailjr town of Salem oould have eontained them. It 
would have oeased to be quiet and orderiy, 

I do»*t know idiat to write that would intereit you, 
bt though I am juat now rather mote btereathig to 
nyaelf than I liketobe,itiBnotatortof foterest that 
I would with to oommunioate to othafs. 

The town here is said to be enipt]r».and yet thare are 
not tu fipom two miUioni of people remaming in it, 
and, with the exception of the smaU locality occupied 
by the ttUi^ the ttreeti are to thronged that you 
cannot get ahxig without a good daal of dcill in naiiga- 
tioa, and wkhont << luffing, and bearing away, and fend- 
ing ofl^ *' the whole tune. Where the pec^le all come 
from, where they aro going, what they are ddng, how 
they HtCi are sealed mysterioo to all human sagacity. 
There is poverty enough, that is certain ; and. there is 
wealth beyond all the dreams of avarice ; there is idle* 
ness in the greatest abundance ; and, if there is idleness, 
there must be a corresponding industry and labor ; and 
with a large portion, pleasure soems to be the solo end 
of their being. I do not know that the world could 
luivo been amui|;od better than it is. I tliink I should 
have contrived it somewhat dilFerontly, but the groat 
result might not have been a» i;oo(l. So I '11 be content, 
and thank Ood for all the good which he has permitted 
me to enjoy, so much more thun I had any right to 
ex|>oct — as to claimsy I don't know who dares talk of 
them. 
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The situation of Ireland at present wakens every one's 
sympathy. It b a curious anomaly, that, within sixteen 
hours of tlie centre of tiie most enormous wealth ever 
accumulated in one spot, and the highest degree of 
civilization, and of what people call Christianity, and 
under the same government, there should be about ibur 
millions of human beings in tlie lowest condition of des- 
titution, degradation, and wretchedness, and that this 
should have been the case for centuries. One is almost 
inclined to thmk there must be some radical difficulty, in 
their own constitution, in the way of amending such 
people, and so, I believe, there is. They are, in the 
first place, in their own countr}', extremely idle and di^ 
inclined to work, and they are under the dominioo of a 
set of priests who discourage and prevent thdr improve- 
ment but to a certain line and in a certain way. The 
government are evidendy at a great loss what to do, and 
scenes of bloodshed and riot have already commenced. 
It will be a fearful winter among them. They must, 
however, be fed and kept alive ; and, when a new leaf 
is turned over in tlie spring, it may be possible to find 
some means of mitigation of their evils ; but a thoiDugh 
cure is wholly impossible without a most thorough revo- 
lution. The military will keep that down at present. 
Much complaint, and with much show of reason, is 
made of absentees ; but how are landlords to live among 
them, while in constant danger of assassination, baoi 
which it seems no worth of character, no exertions of 
philantliropy, and no active measures in the improve- 
ment of their estates, and in bettering the condition of 
their dependents, afford any protection. Adieu. 
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London, ITth November, 1840. 
My Deab M : 

I SCARCELY know how to write to you, just od the 
eve of going farther from you, and entering upon a new 
enterprise ; but I find if I abandon myself to my feelings 
I could not write at all. I will say to you as I have 
said to all my most intimate and warm-hearted English 
friends, I shall not bid one of you good-by, but only 
look forward with hope to another meeting. This hope, 
my dear friend, in respect to yourself and those who are 
dear to us in common, is, I may say, the cordial which 
supports my spiritual life, and without which I should be 
a mere capU mortuum, a piece of animated machinery, 
which might go until the work had run down, but I 
should lose all consciousness of myself and of the com- 
fort of existence and the true delight of living. 

18th November, Wodncflclay Monung. 

I had written so hr when I was called away, and 
now must finish a hurried letter. The first thing I am 
sure you will want to know, is, of my health. I am 
most happy to say that I feel better this morning than I 
have been these ten weeks, and shall leave to-day for 
France in better spirits than I could possibly have ex- 
pected. Ten days ago I was almost in despair of going 
' at all. A week ago on Sunday I was to have gone to 
Brighton to pass the day with Lady Byron and some 
other friends, who had written to me repeatedly to come. 
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my doctor saying it would bo of great service to me. I 
should have gone on Saturday, but was too ill, and when 
the carriage came for me on Sunday morning, so far 
from being able to go, I was not able even to leave my 
bed. Since a week, however, I have been slowly, but 
constantly improving, and yesterday I walked to town 
witli some difficulty, but I find this morning without be- 
ing the worse for it. Mr. and Miss Joy, and Mr. Bas- 
sett, of JJoston, are to meet me at the station to-day at 
1 2 M., and we go on to Paris together. This is a most 
agreeable arrangement to mo. 

It is impossible for me to say what I feel of the kind- 
ness of my English friends. Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Tesche- 
macher, Mrs. Young, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Preston, 
and their husbands, and many others, have been most 
assiduous in their attentions, visiting me, and sending 
and bringing me fruit and any delicacy which they 
deemed of service, and urging me to allow them to get 

any thing for which I had need. I^dy said 

she would come at once and take care of me, if she 

could be of any service. I^ady also wrote me as 

kind a note as possible, proficring her services to come 
and stay and do any thing and every tiling in her power 
for me. I have had, too, a kind and skilful physician, 
who paid me every needful attention, staying with me, 
in two instances, nearly two hours each time, and whose 
bill, contrary to my fears, knowing the usual habits of 
the London physicians, has been, I may say, ridiculously 
small, and scarcely more than enough to pay for the 
medicine. Besides, I have had in the servant one of 
the most faithful, assiduous, and kind nurses that it was 
{K)ssible to find. For all these blessings, I pray God to 
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inake me devoutly tbankfiiK I cannot venture to record 

my deep impressions of His kindness, for my whole life 

seems to have been only one uninterrupted series of 

m^cies and benefactions. My heart must be harder 

than adamant if I did not feel them. Adieu. 
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Paris, Sooday Eveniiig, November 29th, 1846. 
Mr Dear M : 

You will expect an account of my movements in 
detail, and it is my greatest pleasure abroad to feel that 
I am talking with you, and to imagine you listening 
with the interest which you take in every thin^ which 
concerns me. I left London a week ago last Wed- 
nesday, not well, but hoping to be better, which hope 
has been to so great a degree realized, that I now call 
myself well. With so many blessings, however, as are 
left, it would be most ungrateful m me to complain ; 
and if the kind wishes and attentions of my English 
tnenis could be realized, I should enjoy the Spanish 
benecBction of living a thousand years. God bless them 
tar all their kindness and love, which has followed me 
even here, for on my arrival I found an affectionate 

lettCT from awaiting my coming, and other 

fiioids by the dozen have promised that, on their part, 
the chain between us shall be kept strong and bright. 

My companions have been most agreeable ; but, a Bos- 
tonian myself, yet I cannot help being amused, as I confess 
I have been for years, with the prejudices of my towns- 
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men. They think always that Boston was made in tlie 
morning, while the materials were freshi and before they 
had been culled for any other places. It takes a kmg 
time to make any breach in tliis wall of prejudice, and 
with them every thing is measured by thu standard. It 
n!f|uires, in many caHOH, not a little time to satisfy such 
persons that other countries have their advantages, other 
people their virtues, jind other cities their beauties, and 
to pi(;k our way oiu of the shell, from which, at best, 
wo emerge only half-fledged. 

We left liondon at one o'clock by rail for Folkestone, 
the gentlefolks in the first class carriages, and their ser- 
vant and your humble servant in the second, though wo 
worf5 placed befort them, that, in case of an exploskm, 
we might Im9 killcsd first, as of course our lives were not 
of half tlie consequence as the lives of people who dress 
in purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every day. 
There were, however, no Iiv(« lost, and no exploskm 
excepting that of the steam whistle and an occa8k)nal 
ex|>loHion of good iiutnor among the passengers who 
were my companions, and who did not feel that their 
dignity would be comproniitted by an occasional pleas- 
antry, amounting almost to a joke, which is as far as any 
one ever go(^ in a public conveyance in England. 

Six o'clock bnnight us to an excellent hotel at Folke- 
stone, where the indiHcriminate talking of French and 
Knglisli, and a Kentiiurant and (>afe in the house, ad- 
monished us of our approximation to a foreign regime. 
The Channel between Kngland and Fnuice, owing to 
the meeting of various eurrc^nts, is seldom passed, even 
by vetenm seamen, without some*' intennd experiences of 
the most disagnjeable nature, to which two of my com- 
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panions looked forward with mingled reminiscences tnd 
apprehensions, which made them turn a little pale even at 
the sight of a very good breakfinst, but which the other, a 
novice in the case, contemplated with a kind of bravado 
that seemed to defy the elements, and but for his invariable 
politeness, would have cast some ridicule upon the timi- 
dity of weaker minds. But poor man ! his time was to 
come. The passage was three hours. The wind blew 
a gale, and the vessel floated like a sea-bird upon the 
bounding waves. The boat was crowded with passen- 
g^3, and I remained almost alone with impunity upon 
the deck, to the envy of my companions. The com- 
pany fell by platoons. The cabins and deck were 
strewed with the suffering and the semi-animate, and the 

brave was among the first to show the white 

feather and to cry for quarter. Sea-sickness humbles all 
pride, levels all dignities, and goes far to settle the great 
question, whether a man's sensorium is not in his 
stomach, for it seems at once to paralyze all faith, and 
hope, and courage, and affection. 

We reached Bologne at two o'clock, and the half- 
dead began to show signs of life. Poor — — came 
on deck looking like a galvanized corpse. ^^ I never," 
said he, ^^ was so sick." I was surprised to hear him 
speak, for I was deliberating whether to send for an 
undertaker, or a Catholic priest to lay his ghost ; and 
when I found him looking for his passport, I could not 
but deem it wholly unnecessary, for the custom-house 
officers could never think of stopping such an object, 
especially as, according to the old philosophy, he might 
make his exit through a key-hole. 

We landed amidst a file of soldiers drawn up in line, 

VOL. II. 10 
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and flankod l»y a Inr^r piirty i)f woinoii with nnat wliito 
caps, tind in full costuiiin, if it iniiy bu callivd fulli 
with piUtiroiits wMinM^ly r.ovitrin^ thti Icihmi, diM|ilayint( 
liinhM of fiiir pn>|M»rtioii, with wiiohs Ntcxikiii/i^ and noat 
HhcNw, and ii juhlx^rin^ of voirt^M whirh can only bo 
rivuHiMl anionic tlio Kutydidn and thu Katydicrnta uf 
(!()nniH*.tiout. 'I'Iipmo wonirn wont to carry our ba/^gaKu 
to i\w hotrl as mimmi as it had passiul tlio usual examina- 
tion, whicli was ronchirtrd strirtiy, liut kindly and cour- 
t(H)usly. I shonhl havn prt^forrtid niysc^U* to havu ^ivoii 
tlioni tho nionry and hav4) savi^d thoni tlni trouhlo; 
lint tliat wonhl not do, and I was oldi^od to yiuUl thu 
|M)int, and allow tlu^so danirs to travol oil' with our |)ort- 
niantcmus and rnrp(«t hii/^s up(ni thrir hacloi, moh ono 
honrin/r a loud iilniost snlKKMnnt for a horsn. Thu Htroota 
won) rniwdod with |)ooplo, all W4ill dn^ssod, all 4widuntly 
woll led ; only u sin^j^lo ho^^iir, and that a crippio, 
Noliritrrl-ahns ; and not n ni;;frod porson or a va^alMuid 
was to ho MMUi ; in tlitvsc) ros|Mu*ts, prosontin^ a ron- 
tniHl to tho country wo hud h^lt, whoro, in Ijondon, 
hnn^or, and sipmlor, and drunkonnoss, and fdth, and 
wnUrhodnoss, r.n)wd upon you at ovory nornor. l^ho 
strrots of lio!o;;no woro us quii^t, t(M>, in tho uvonhif(, aa 
tlioso ofu n^tinul country villa^o, though a fair waa huiiiK 
hold at this tinio for u wook or nioro, diflorin^ inurh, 
in this n^spor.t, from what ono fnuls in Kn|U(land| in 
towns of this .si/o. Tho hoU^l was rhmn, oxcollonti and 
roasonahio, and tho nrxt niorniii^ wo (h^torininod to 
^o post to I'aris, a niodo of tnivi^iiin^ for four pni'SouN, 
not niur.li mom oxponsivo than tiii^ ptdilio ronvoyanon^ 
and Kivi'*M **^ ^''^ opporttmity of tnivt^llin;; only hy day, 
and so onjoyin;; tho viow of thu country, which, to nir, 
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wns of much importance, instead of making the greater 
part of the journey in a crowded vehicle, or on the top 
of a coach through two long nights. 

The calm, with our sick friend, was as bad as the 
storm, and he was obliged to ride outside. Three of us 
occupied the interior, making about forty to fifty miles a 
day. The time passed most agreeably in quiet conyeraBr 
tion, and the constant gratification of our curiosity in 
the novel objects which presented themselves, until we 
reached Amiens, about seventy miles fit)m Paris, where 
we took the railroad. The roads were good, the weather 
not unpleasant ; the country cultivated and beautiful ; 
the manners of the people courteous, their appearance 
indicating good living and contentment ; and the jour* 
ney upon the whole most agreeable. The govern- 
ment fiimishes the post-horses and the postilions; the 
fi^ed rate of travelling is about seven miles an hour; 
fixir persons must drive with four horses, and the price 
to be paid is determined by law, and always open to 
examination. The harnesses of the horses are of the 
most ordinary description, but sufficient for the purpose. 
In this, I think the French show their wisdom, for as the 
government own the harnesses as well as the horses, it 
would not be difficult to foresee what would be the fate 
of the harnesses if they were of a better description, 
as the fate of public property entrusted to persons with- 
out interest in it, under such circumstances, is commonly 
well known. The railroad on which we travelled was 
of the finest description, and, when the arrangements 
now in progress are carried out, will not be surpassed by 
any thing which I have seen, for the , convenience, 
comfort, and security, both of person and baggage. The 
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first class carriafcos are fitted up with as much elegance 
as a lady's boudoir, or drawing-room, and the second 
class carriages, in which I rode, wore lined, and stufiedi 
and glazed, and cushioned, and curtained, and made 
perfectly comfortablo. This is very difierent from what 
one finds in England, whore every attention is paid to 
the comfort of the higher classes, but the second and 
third strata are not treated with any extraordinary atten* 
tion. 

Wo reached Paris in safety at five o'clock, and after 
driving through many streets crowded to excess with* 
human life, and with people of every condition, costume, 
and description, moving on in one vast tide, we landed 

our friends at their residonco, and Mr. B and myself 

went by direction to tlie Hotel do Paris. Here tlie only 
rooms we could have wore in the fifth story, and I had 
to ascend, in order to reach my domicile, one hundred 
and eight steps. Alas ! for my infinnity. The rooms 
were well furnished and pleasant ; they were comfort- 
able after we reached them ; but the stairs ! the stairs ! 
When I got up, I thought I could never get down again, 
and when down that 1 should never get up again. The 
Parisians, however, do not regard it, and persons take 
rank somewhat according to the story in which they 
live. I could not stay long here, but availed myself of 
the services of a valct-^tlc-place to find other accom- 
modations. After ascending about fifty staircases as 
high as that which 1 had left, and wholly discouraged 
with the appearance of every cheap apartment, I suc- 
ceeded at last in getting into lodgings in a good situation, 
in the second story, without a single comfort to recom- 
mend them. 1 console myself with tliinking tliat I am 
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not quite so badly kxlged as the state prisoners, or the 
paupers in the Union Houses, but beyond that I have 
nothing to add. However, they are not expensive, — 
ten dollars a month for a cbambw and some little service, 
I findbg my own food, fiiel and lights. But they are 
reconmi^ided by the fact that the house is kept by a 
respectable old lady and her daughter, — an accom- 
plished young lady, a long time a governess in Eng- 
land and Scotland, who speaks English perfectly, and 
who teaches French with more skill than any person I 
have met with. She is to give me lessons daily, and 
promises that I shall speak French well in a month. I 
already read it well. I thought I could speak it; 
but po person can speak it who has not the advantage 
of practice with persons to whom it is their vernacular 
tongue. This is my belief. I shall give all the atten- 
tion I possibly can to the language for a short time, as I 
find it of immense importance in reference to my ob- 
jects. I am promised every attention I can desire. Mr. 
Greene invited me to an elegant ball last evening, but I 
declined, as I do not mean to visit in France, exceptmg 
for my professional purposes. Mr. Vatemare and Mr. 
Sumner are to introduce me to-morrow to the Minister of 
Agriculture and the Department of National Industry, 
and several gentlemen interested in these objects have, 
I understand, expressed a wish to see and to aid me. 

I cannot even begin to tell you about Paris, and I am 
afraid I cannot now write another letter. In the fine 
arts, in all matters of taste, in public buildings and monu- 
ments, in public improvements in science, and provisions 
for education, in manufactures of the most delicate kind, 
and the mechanic arts, in the beauty and abundance of 

10* * 
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its markets^ in its streots, in the convonioncos of life, in 
provisions for public amusomont, and in general courtesy, 
and polite manners, among all classes, Paris has long 
been distinguished. Paris is Uirongod with Americans. 
My teacher has a dozen American pupils. My love to 
all. God protect and bless you all. Yours over. 
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Puriis 220th Dooomber, 1846. 
My Dear M— -: 

You have already, I hope, received a long letter from 
me, dated in this gay, brilliant, and wonderfiil city. I 
have now the happiness to assure you, that my health, 
though imperfect, I pronounce good ; sound health and 
youthful vigor it would bo as idle for me to look for, 
as to look for the green leaves and the smooth bark and 
the elasticity of a young tree in a decayed old trunk, 
which, tliough still erect, and annually putting forth a 
show of vegetation, has been shaken and beaten by the 
blasts and stonns of many a tempestuous winter. I 
cannot say, however, that it is any condblation to me to 
see daily, that, if tlie old are not always well and vig- 
orous, health and vigor are not always the portion of die 
young ; and even the most abundant wealth and the 
greatest luxury and indulgence, so far from affording a 
perfect pmtection agauist the connnon ills and incon- 
veniences of lif(^, seem lo render their possessors and 
votaries the more sensitive, and but too often tlie more 
complaining. 
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When I wrote to you, my lodgings were deplorably 
/bad ; »nce that tune I have made a change, veiy much 
Sx the better, and though I still have nearly a hundred 
stalls to get into my Robinson Crusoe nest, yet, when I 
do get there, I have, whaft few of the residents of Paris 
can bpast of, an open space to look out upon, sunshine 
when the sun chooses to show his &ce, a clean room, 
and a comfortable bed. 

To persons who have plenty of money and can affiurd 
an establishment of their own, or at one of the principal 
hotels, Paris must be as comfortable and agreeable to 
live in as any place which can be found. My lodgings 
are perfectly respectable, of course, as I should certainly 
go into no other, but they are about the third class, and 
abound in inconveniencies and discomforts. I dine on 
Sundays constantly with some friends at Meurice's. I 
dine usually once a week with some other friends at the 
hotel Windsor. I have a standing invitation to dine, en 
famUkf as often as I will, with another friend, who lives 
here most elegantly ; but I have never availed myself of 
the invitation, though I have dined once there with a 
large party of gentlemen at a splendid dinner. I have 
dined once at Mr. Vattemare's, who is exceedingly kind 
and attentive. I have letters to Lord Normanby, the 
British Ambassador, to Lady Coote, to M. de Tocque- 
ville, to George W. Lafayette, to several of the literati, 
and to members of the Chamber of Deputies ; but I 
have yet delivered none of them, and still hesitate, cer- 
tainly until my French is a little more fluent. I do not 
mean to give much time to visiting beyond what will 
conduce to my objects ; yet I shall be desirous of see- 
ing some persons of distinction here. I expect to be at 
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tlio preaontation at court the first woek in January. Most 
of the ntspcsctablo AiiiuricunH will probably bis introducedi 
and HH 1 can go in u plain suit of black, 1 have a curi- 
osity to lee hero a scene which is said to be most agree- 
able, as well as splendid. If I go, you sliall hear all 
about it. 

The weather has been extremely cold and frosty. 
The people here, either rn>in hubit or necessity, seem to 
regard the cold with ^reut indiiFerence ; and when the 
gloss has been below freezing, they are to be seeny 
tlie woHiun, without any bonnets or cloaks, sitting out 
in the open air, in the parks, to sell fruit and cakesy 
or ut work outside of their shop doors in the city. 
I do not know what they are made of, to endure it. But 
fuel here is so expensive tliat there must be a great deal 
of suffering among the poor. Wood is sold generally 
by the |)oun(l, and it is at the nite of twenty-eight dollars 
or more p»r cord. There are, however, very few poor to be 
sneu in tliu streets ; a Ix^ggar here, compared witli Lon- 
don, is a great rarity, and a vagabond or ragged person, 
J. might almost suy I have not soen hi Paris. The peo- 
ple are universally wull dn^ssed and clean, the women 
(\sp()cially. I caimot say tho same of the men, though 
Mr. Vattnmaru says, that the worst looking men about 
the town are not Fntnchmc.n, but foreigners, who go to 
livery oxtmnn. I hoiiiwn hu is in the main right, for 
Paris s()(Miis to (MilLutt from all (|uarterM of the globe ; and 
i'.ynry cuistumr, 'i'urk, Aral), Jow, (Chinese, African, 
K^yptian, is to Ixi mrt with in thn streets. In going 
from Kiigland into Franr.n, ono is s(X)n awarn that ho 
has Mi tlin country of the. sukmiiIi cliins, for that of the 
biilliilocs, and tli<^ slovi:nlui(^ss of the habit, as well us 
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the hideousness of aspect which this practice of wearing 
the beard all over the face produces, are, to my taste, 
though satisfied that others should have their opinioo in 
this and every other matter, f)erfectly odious. The habit- 
ual and exemplary neatness of the English opposes it ; 
but the precipitancy of the Americans in general, to run 
into every extreme of fashion, is proverbial, and they 
are often found outheroding Herod. 

' You, periiaps, will like to know how I live. I have 
a room in what is called a furnished lodging house, or 
hotel meublg, in what is here called the fourth, but with 
us would pass for the fifth story* The house b fiiU of 
lodgers below, above, and around me, but I know only 
one of them even by sight, and her by a mere accident, 
as she is an English woman, who, with her husband, 
has lived here fourteen years, and we had to call upon 
her to interpret my English. I have a small room with 
a comfortable little French bed, table, chest of drawers, 
&c., &c. The family take care of my chamber and 
iiimish my bed, and my chambermaid is a large, dirty 
man, who does not know one word of English. I buy 
my own candles, fire-wood, tea, sugar, and chocolate, 
and make my own coffee and tea in my room, the family 
furnishing for me bread, milk and butter.- I try to 
give them as little trouble as possible, as the distance 
up is so great, and I therefore boil my own tea-kettici!! 
over my fire, or with spirits of wine. I pay for thb 
room and service forty franks, or about eight dollars a 
month, exclusive of fuel and lights, with a douceur of 
one or two franks a week to tlie servant. Every article 
here is dear, dearer than even in England. Coffee is 
twenty-five cents a pound ; the best of chocolate, about 
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fivi* franks, or nrarly a dollar a |M)und ; the best of black 
ti*n, ahoiii v\*r\\{ franks, or onn dollar and twenty-eight 
rents a [KHUid. Kn*nd is dour. I gave, a few days 
sinns throe cents apii*co for some very thin and small 
rrarkers, for a sirk rliild. The bt^st of bnttcr is forty 
rents a pound. Th(^ priees of meats I do not know, 
hilt V(*<(etahlos and fruit are quite dear. I know of 
notliin<r ill i\iris which is cheap excepting omnibus-rid- 
ing. Vet tin* a^frn^i^nte tixpensc of living in Paris is 
less than in Ijondon. 

Your account of the loss of the Atlantic was most 
afflictive. To be forty-(!i<;ht hours in a condition of 
such oxposun;, sufrerin>; from cold, and liable every 
moment to d(\stniction, is as dreadful as can be. It 
seiMns to have l)een a year of calamities all over the 
world. The inundations in this country, by which many 
liv<*s w(!r(! lost, many villat^cs destroyed, and extensive 
tracts of fertile country laid waste, have occasioned an 
innncnse amount of sufnTini;. 

The Mi.'xicaii war 1 hold in utter abhorrence, and on 
the part of the United States pi^rfcctly gratuitous, yihu- 
man, and imjust. I wondtT, that among the respectable 
people of New Kni^land, a vohmteer can be found. 

I had dt^si^rned, before I left En^^land, to have given 
you an account of a travelling party, into whoso company 
I ha|)pen(ul accidentally to fall, and whose habits and 
dispositions made me feel constantly how much the hap- 
I)iness of life, and the enjoyment of its blessings, depends 
on ourselves, on our own disi)ositions, and the point of 
view from which wt; Ux)k ai things ; so that the foaming 
cup may bo at once nMidiired stale and vapid, and bitter- 
ness and |K}ison infused into waters otherwise pellucid, 
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htdMiiiliWid dUioioQi. We wwa jonnejrbg b a put 

of tbe tfoiatrjr bighlj pictiiresqiie and ddightfiiU and 

Ao^gklJiad Jraited manj of these tcenea on albnMf 

oooanon^ Ae tepoticion JncwMed their ]nti«eft»* the inn 

fMnewioni which thejr made were moie strikmgi and mj 

oathiiatiQn of their beauty and grandeur exalted. The 

foadsy the eonvejrancesi and the acconunodations were 

all such as to satisfy any reasonably mind. But die 

party with whom I fell in, though educated and excel* 

lent peoploi and of substantial virtues, were extremely 

difficult to be pleased, fiistidiour and ftult-finding. 

. TaUayvand had one day a party at dinner; and an 

EogUph gentleman being asked to what he would be 

litf pedf jaid that l^e did not care ; it made no difieranoo 

to hin what he eat. ^^ What the deyil did yoo oomo 

kf, Ifaaii?'' said Talleyrand ; and, to tflU die truths I 

was quite at a loss to know what these people came tat* 

They were << fniterabk,^^ because they could not get ice 

m their water ; and because the bread was too new, and 

because it was too old ; and because the sun shone, and 

because it did not shine; and because the mountains 

were not pointed mstead of rounded, or rounded instead 

of being pdbted ; and lastly, because that water did not 

run up hill instead of runnbg down, it would, in that 

case, have been so much more convenient, no doubt, for 

the salmon to have gone up the rivers to spawn ; and 

because the sun did not rise ia the west instead of the 

east, as their prospect, as they were travelling westward, 

would have been so much improved on looking back. 

Good Lord deliver me from all fault-finders with matters 

which cannot be helped or altered, and from all that 

luxury and abundance which seem only to make the 
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heart utterly sel6sh, and quench all grateful pereeptiow 
and acknowledgment of that divine and infinite benefi- 
cence and lore which pours itself in an unabated flood 
over the whole of this beautiful creation. Adieu. 
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Paris, 27th December, ISUL 
My Dead A : 

As I went to church three times on Friday, C hri stmas 
dav. I determined to (rive this dav, in mv own chamber, 
to my dear fiiends over the water. I think this a Yery 
pious use of Sunday ; for if there is any thing for which 
I feel that I have cause to be thankfol to God, (and Us 
blessings and mercies are without number,) it is in the 
reasons that I have to love you all, as I do, with an in- 
terest which no words can express, and in the reasons 
that I have to believe that that affection is reciprocated, in 
a measure equal to what I deserve. Christnias day was 
a (Treat dav here. To sav that the streets were full of 
people would be nothing. — they are foil every day, to 
a desjee which I hardly could think of. and which, in 
the great thoroughfares; renders it absolutely impossible 
to get along without being continually jostled and jostling 
other people. In the morning I went to the church of 
St. Roch, where the queen and royal family attend; 
not the kin?, who. I believe, never goes to church out- 
side of the palace, (I suppose on account of his personal 
safety.) I went at one o'clock to the Oratoire, a Pro- 
testant church, to hear a distinguished preacher, and I 
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went at three o'clock to the Madeleine, to witness the 
splendid service to be performed there. The Oratoire, 
^diich was crowded, is a Protestant church ; there was 
nothing there to gratify the senses, but much for the un* 
derstanding and heart. The church of St. Roch and 
the Madeleine were overflowing ; people were there, not 
by hundreds, but by thousands. I have not a doubt 
there were from six to^eight thousand in each of them. 
The music in St. Roch, on such occasions, is the best 
that can be procured, both vocal and instrumental ; the 
organist is deemed the first in Paris, if not in the world ; 
and the best singers firom the opera, persons of the richest 
and most cultivated talent, in their line, lend their aid. 
There are two organs in each of the churches, at the 
(Merent «ids, — one of much more power than the 
other, — one very high up, in a lofty gallery, almost 
touching the roof, so that the sound seems to come 
from above ; the other on the floor, at the farther end of 
the church. They occasionally respond to each other, 
and occasionally in concert, pour out a volume of sound 
which se^ns to make the pillars and arches of the church 
tremble. In such a building, men and women appear 
very like children ; and when, in the intervals of the ser- 
vice, every thing is hushed into perfect silence, you 
hear some delightfiil and powerful female voices, chants 
mg the most delicious notes, with the frill bass and tenor 
voices joining in the chorus ; the eflect upon a sensitive 
mind, with a large endowment of tune, and especially a 
large veneration, is electrical ; and one almost dies of 
emotion. I came away from the church with my brain 
burning, my muscles straitened, and every nerve in the 
highest degree of tension. If one could understand the 

11 
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Ni'Mtirnonfti wliirli nn^ iiftiTffl, nrirl if i/uiy T.nrrf'MjHftul 
willi Uip fxpn^Wifiri f^ivf*n tf) fli<^m, I lif^lM^vn timi n p«T- 
Nori iirinrniBtrmirrl Ut tliM Ni^rvirn, would fiml it rlifTiciilt 
to fMfliim fhfi I'xnU'Uumi, 'V\w. (/Iiiirrli of St. HtwM m 
vfirif'riihk for itt« iirifi<|iiify, niul irif<irf*.fftiMf/ for irinriy h^vih 
liifiorinry nMnini((rcnri<q, HnrI fmnrif'iiifiorm f'ontirr.t<f/| with 
it. It hitH iwtiiy pir,fiirf!'-« niid («tntiM'.<«, wliifh rlr.lij^ht yr;fl 
wifli flicii lifMiiity finfl f/i!iiiiiM ; tlii*. niTviftr; wnti Ion ji;, and 
in fvf.ry n'-:jM',r,l ntiiiaiifiriMit. VVIint. rIihII I wiy of tlM? 
IVlHfl«'.l(!in<! r I flo nf)t 1<mow. I liMVf not wonln to r.xprt^nn 
my iiflrrilnition of flif Iff'Hiity »rifl N|ilf!riflor of IIm; wtiiui 
wliirli I witn''H4«?fl flif'ns Thi-r Ih n rrioflorn r'.liim:li, of 
(fp^'inn firrltitf^rJiini, of lfir/;<'. m'ACf of <9Xf|iiinito |>rr»|K>r- 
liori<f, iKitli witliin find wiflioul ; »flniitlf.f|, I \ft*\'w.vt'f for 
if<f ]n*.tiuiy, to he mjrp»c:cf«<.rl l»y O^w r,|iurrh(;H in tlni world ; 
nnd it*; intrrior ii(lornf<j| with »n ^'\^*.|fiuu'J^ nnri t»5ftfT, wliir.h 
it wn<t iritf-ridfMJ t{}|//iili| I id iiri<tMr|i!i <:'■'.<!/ 1 ; Hnri wi fur tm wy 
r/inri!|itiorm (mkI lirnitc/j oli<;('rv(iti/»ri Ii»V(t yf.t *^xU'.niU'.1\^ 
lliic. iiifrnti/»ri hh't licf^ri tu:rtnn^i\'m\\tu\, TIk! rjojir ftky, 
in H wiriff.r'c; "i/Hit, !<« tnnr.r'r<rirl<*ntly Ix^fiiitifiil ; thf; 
iK'fffin^ ifi itK [fhifirj tnul Uv. r,nr\\r.i\ Htnto, rornl)in<'.<« innii- 
rrMT»ffl<) fonnft hf \n:iiii^y, TIk; f'»rtli, wlif^n nprinj( 
|K)im ilK ttoft »n(l oHorfMiH hn';itli ovit it^ nnrI you t^^^^'. it 
ri-tiri/^ from i\lf^ (U:ni\i of wirit«T, in ilT rn»ntl<f of r/n?«»n, 
{iiKJ iidornin/.^ itflfTif wifli Mowort of roiintlirftn fornm find 
liiif.c., \ti {III ifn}i/7'. of lif'iiiity wliirii I Uuvt^ iilwnyn j/ri%«*,rl 
iijioii Willi iiri {idonition full i}( rii\f\urr. ;iiirl rli'lijrltt ; ;infl 
HO too l^vt•^yv/\^^'.r^l (itfil him |K;Mn!d out u iUtt9i\ of h«-Hiity^ 
WUf. ywi'}''. on! of tlwi horn of jih-nty, ov*',r his wirh? chjh- 
tiori. 'Vlw.ri** art' nfit ohj^-rt': with whirh to fimtpnr** it ; 
hill in fill thf; lorni<f of r-olor, [Kifiitioriy li|i(^<^ j.^ni/;f., Hkill, 
<:)fh'ridoty and <'X|»n;<:<;ion, whirli hiinian ^'uiiii.H find tfi^it^. 
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can combine, so as, I never look for any thing more beauti- 
ful than the church of the Madeleine on Christmas after- 
noon. I thought the music was as fine as at St. Roch. 
There was no light admitted from without ; and the nu- 
merous chandeliers of burnished gold, shedding a soft 
light through the globes of ground glass, the candies 
burning upon the altar, tlie many small altars lighted up 
at the sides of the church ; tlie pictures, of consummate 
execution, speaking to you from the walls ; the beautiful 
statues, adorning all the niches, and all decorated with a 
profusion of flowers ; the magnificent group of sculpture, 
oyer the high altar, of the Virgin herself, of the purest 
white marble, guarded by two angels of extreme grace 
and beauty ; the crowd of priests and acolytes, in their 
robes of satin, and gold, and linen, and lace, and chains 
of jewels, and capes of ermine, and of scarlet ; the pro- 
cessions with torches borne by children ; the carrying 
of the golden cross, in front of the altar ; the elevation 
of the host, and the charming music combined, all con- 
spired to present a scene of most extraordinary and 
afl^ting magnificence, and a beauty which is perfectly 
indescribable. I am no Catholic, but, from any thing 
which we have seen in our country, we can form no 
just conceptions of the splendor and beauty of their 
ritual here ; and upon persons of susceptible minds, who 
understand all the forms of their worship — all of which, 
though they may appear so trivial to us, still have a 
specific meaning — and who believe in its doctrines, and 
have been educated in the church, I am not surprised 
that its eflect should be so powerful ; and that they 
should cling to their religion with indomitable pertinacity. 
But thb I am told, b nothing to what I shall see at St. 
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Peter's, if, in my pilgrimage, I ever reach there. Time 
will show. I counted fifty officiating priests at the altar 
at one time, (including the children with torches, and 
young persons bearing the censers of firankincense.) I 
see nothmg of this, nor of any other form of worship in 
the New Testament, excepting the Lord's prayer. But, 
two things surprise me ; first, that out of a religion so 
simple and unadorned, as that of Christ, such a cum- 
brous, expensive, ceremonious, and magnificent establish- 
ment, should have grown up. The second is of a higher 
character; and when I think that an humble man of 
Galilee, unaided by power, or wealth, or rank, disdained 
and atttenpted to be crushed by them all, teaching in 
the most simple form nothing but a religion of justice, 
purity, kindness, and universal love, should have estab- 
lished an empire in the world so extensive, so enduring, 
so powerful in its hold upon the minds and hearts of men ; 
to which wealth pours out its most lavish contributions, 
rank and power bow down to do homage ; and genius 
in eloquence, in learning, in poetry, in sculpture, in 
painting, as its highest honor, generously proffinrs its 
treasures, — I am almost compelled to think that all the 
miracles recorded of him, are hardly greater than that 
which even this history exliibits, and establishes befi>re 
the eyes of all, at the present time. 

I can't tell you, my dear A , how I long to see you 

all. I thmk you have been very lazy of late, and ahnost 
negligent ; but I love you too well to find fault with you. 

My present intention is, to send you some little re- 
membrancer to-morrow, if I can find time. Never was a 
city so full of every thing that is beautiful ; but the use- 
ful as well as elegant, are too costly for my pover^ ; 
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and I do not like to send you what is frivolous and use- 
less. Do not be disappointed, therefore, if you receive 
nothing but a little book of the Monuments of Paris, 

which I send to my friend N , and to litde G 

a pen-wiper, which was given to me yesterday by a 
kind lady ; and the dog upon which, may bark at G 
if she can provoke him to it. I can only wish that I 
might be in his place. In that case, I should not bark, 
I should bite. Adieu. 
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Paris, 27th December, 1846. 
MtBbabS : 

Sunday in Paris, is any thing but Sunday, to a New 
England man ; and if I did not take the greatest pains, 
I should lose entirely the days of the week. This mis- 
fortune happened to me last week ; and when the servant 
m the morning, told me it was Satnediy and not Vendredi, 
I was almost indignant, that he should distrust my recol- 
lection, and could not be convinced until by a particular 
reckoning, counting my fingers, and looking at an old 
newspaper, the sad truth was brought to my mind, that 
I had lost a day. The streets are as full of people, as 
on other days ; the shops are almost universally open, 
especially in the morning ; commerce and traffic go on ; 
the masons and carpenters ply the trowel and the ham- 
mer ; and at night, the theatres and places of amusement 
are all open, and crowded. I never before knew the 
value of a New England Sunday ; I do not mean par- 

11* 
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ticularly in a religious view, but as a pause or resting 
place in tlie common business of life, when we can stop 
to take breath, and to refresh ourselves ; or^ otherwise, 
one would think the mind would become like the hard 
trodden pavement of the street, where nothbg makes 
an impression, all is dry and barren, with no signs 
of vegetatk)n or of life. But one can hardly say the 
Parisians are not a religious people. I never saw 
churches so full. I never saw a stronger appearance of 
the most profound devotion, or its services performed 
with more decorum and respect. Whether their religion 
has that influence upon their morals, which it should 
have, remains for me to learn, and for obvious reasons, 
it must be difficult to ascertain. No city can exhibit 
more orderly streets. The theatres and public places 
are closed at half-past eleven, and people go home 
as quietly as if it were from church. I have not 
seen a drunken man in the streets, and in four weeks, 
only two persons who seemed excited by liquor; and in 
the theatres there is not the slightest irregularity in the 
boxes, or the lobbies, or at the doors. This certainly 
speaks well for public decorum, and is very different 
from the state of things in London, New Yoric, or 
Philadelphia. 

Paris is full of shops, crowded with goods of the most 
splendid description. At this season, when Christmas 
and New Year's presents are to be made, nothing can 
exceed the beauty and variety, the richness, taste, and 
skill displayed in the articles exhibited, whether of gold 
or silver, paste or jewelry, china or glass, clothing or 
comestibles, articles of use, and articles of mere ornament 
and luxury. I thought the displays in London could 
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not be exceeded, but here them«eein to be many more. 
One thing impresses you at once, that the French are 
a most industrious people; and that their industry is 
equalled only by their taste. 

My good friends Mr. and Mrs. Shimmin, have been 
telling me this evenmg that they were last night at a 
party, given by the Marchioness De Liavalette. It was, 
they say, extremely brilliant, as the house is one of the 
most elegant in Paris. There was no dancing; but 
there was music, and the entertainments consisted of the 
exhibition of the tricks of a conjuror, who was employed 
far the occasion, and a lottery in which everybody drew 
a prize, some little article of bijouterie. There were no 
gentleman's tickets. Society, here, is said to be on the 
most easy footing, but I do not expect to see any thing 
of it, as I shall not, I think, deliver the letters which I 
have to persons who would introduce me. The winter 
is fitft running away, and I feel that life is running away 
ts fiist, and I must first of all finish what I have under- 
tiken. 

Paris abounds with Americans, and a great many 
reride here constantly. However easy it may be to 
read French, in which I have no difficulty, it is a very 
difierent matter to speak it intelligibly, and to understand 
it, as spdLen by the French, with a rapidity, and with 
disions which it is extremely difficult to follow. I shall 
not do much about it — but find my way already sur- 
prisingly fiunlitated, and hope in one month more to get 
akmg any where with ease. 
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Piirk, 18th JaiiiiMy, tS47. 
My Dkau Vkikhw. 

How is it possible to rutain a consciousnesa of the 
rapid prof^ross of time ? 1 imve been almost two tnontlu 
ill Purisy and, if 1 reckon tlie time by what I have 
accomplished, I fear 1 should have a poor account to 
render. Some Gnd a consolation in tliiuking that oih«r 
people do no more than tliemselves. If other people 
do no more, because they are as indolent as ouaself, I 
do not S(5e much consolation in that ; if others do very 
little because it is not in human nature to do more, it is 
some relief to the conscience, to know that our deficien* 
cies and faiUn^s grow out of an inability which is consti- 
tutional, and, to a degree, insurmountable. In spite of 
all my forgetfulness, the new year has begun, and one 
twenty-fourth part of it is already spent ; it is not too 
late, however, and, indeed, 1 did this in full season, 
though I said nothing about it, to wish you and yours 
as much of good and happiness as can be crowded into 
it. What this good shall consist in, it is not for me to 
say. 1 might make a sad mistake, if it were left for me 
to prescribe. 1 might make a sad mistake, if I wished 
that you miglit be richer than you are ; that you might 
have uninterrupted health ; that there might be no 
clouds in your sky, nor even a breeze to rufilo tlie still 
watiirs of life. 1 must be safe, however, m wishing you 
as mucli of wisdom and discretion, as nmch of goodness 
and ])iety as you can possibly acquu'e^ by that help, 
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without which, we should all of us fail of any. You 
have begun well — go on, and may every day record 
new triumphs in self-government, and new acquisitions 
in substantial ^nrtue. In wishing you this, do not under- 
stand me to imply any strong perceptible want. But 
who, comparatively, has attained any thing ? and whose 
acquisitions are any thing more than the tottering steps 
of infimcy ? There is another good I will wish you — a 
certain good ; infallible, and without any possible abate- 
m«it ; that which you yourself prefix to every thing 
dse, and that is, an increase of the power of doing good 
and of making others happy. Next to our own personal 
improvement, which is, in fact, only a powerfiil means 
to the same eady beneficence^ in its broadest and best 
sense, is the highest end of life, and combines more of 
substantial enjoyment and happiness, than any other 
source of good. If I may say it without irreverence, it 
seems to constitute the happiness of the Creator himself; 
for though there may be, and are, many things in nature 
and in Providence, which our imp^ect vision prevents 
our interpreting and explaining, and which, sometimes, 
would seem inconsist^it with unmixed benevolence, yet, 
in the great mass, they are exceptions which are scarcely 
to be thought of, in comparison with the decided, uni- 
versal, most abundant, and unceasing provisicm which is 
made and multiplied in ev^ conceivable form, f(» the 
happiness of his creatures. 

I meant this, my dear friend, for a lett^, but I find I 
have been giving you one of my old sermcms. Ah, 
habit ! haUt ! after more than half a century, who can 
idiake off its chains ? But it must go. I have not time 
to write anothw, and it is not at all certain that if I set 
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the machine again in motion, it would not at once get 
into the old track. 

I hope your residence in Devonshire was of substan- 
tial service to my good friend Mr. B . You n^ust 

tell me all about it. If you do not, I don't know who. 

will. I wrote a long letter to Mrs. T , who made 

a great promise of what she would do, and who thinks 
there never was such a true, honest, punctual people, as 
the English ; but not a word from her. I wrote a long 

letter to one Mrs. E P , whom I always held 

up as a model of fidelity. But not a word — ^^ firailty^ 
thy name is woman." I have written two long letters 
to that saint in College Terrace, and ^he gave me a 
letter with two blank pages, which was only enough to 
quicken the appetite, and make mo ravenous. I have 
written several others, and I have a pile of promises as 
large as a common hay-stack, which seem to be worth 
about as much as the returned and disfigured notes of 
the Bank of England. I should like to know what is 
the matter; whether the Oregon question is opened 
again, and whether my English friends — friends I wiU 
still call them, for I should make away with myself if I 
had not confidence enough left to do that, will ever have 
the presumption again to talk about American repudia^ 
tion — I believe the whole of it is '^ out of sight, out of 
mind," and I only wish I had the power to appear some 
one of these nights in a white sheet and night-cap at the 
side of their beds, and tell them what they must expect, 
if they do not keep their word ; I would frighten themi 
I warrant you. If I had only been so fortunate as to 
have got any thing like a promise, from that pattern of 
truth and exactness, Mrs. C , she would have kept her 
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word, I know. Now, Mrs. C A B , re- 
member that ^u are in the same condemnation. In point 
of number, jrou are in my debt ; but I suppose you reckon 
by quality, and consider one of your letters as worth half 
a dozen of mine. Well, I agree to this entirely ; but, 
rich as you are, and poor as I am, you need not be so 
stingy and exacting. I only wish I had been young 
enough, and handsome enough, and agreeable enough, to 
have conciliated some one of those charming girls at 

Hampstead, the N s, for a correspondent ; for an 

intelligent and gay young girl is in such cases worth a 

dozen old women like Mrs. Y , and Mrs. P , 

and I won't say who. 

In sober truth, and as my dying speech, I cannot tell 
you how I long to see you all, and how much I love you 
all. There was but one thing wanting to make my 
intimate society in England an earthly heaven to me, 
and that was, the presence of some dear objects over the 
water, whom I wish that you would know. Alas, the 
chain of the domestic circle, which I left unbroken, has 
been snapt asunder, and a link has dropped out. My 
last letters inform me of the death of a grandchild, as 
dear to me as an own child ; a promising and amiable 
youth of about nineteen ; his death was quite a surprise 
to me. I had been aware that he had for some months 
been laboring under a disease usually deemed incurable ; 
but it was hoped that the vigor of youth would surmount 
the power of his malady ; Heaven has ordered other- 
wise. The whole of human duty, in such cases, is 
comprehended in one word — submit, submit. We may 
add, submit with entire resignation, because it is Heaven's 
appointment — submit with confidence, for God's will 
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must be unerring — submit with hope ; far what have we 
not received, and what may we not ef^t from hb 
kindness and love 7 

It would be idle for me to attempt to give faa my 
impressions of Paris, in a letter. You shall have them 
in another form, if my life is spared. Gai^ seems the 
order of the day. I was presented at Court, ten days 
since, in simple black ; and on Wednesday last, attended 
a ball at the palace. It is reported that there were ei^ 
thousand people present. I think there must have been 
more than four thousand. It was got up with great taste 
and elegance, splendor and magnificence ; and went off 
in an admirable and unexcepticmable manner. I was 
likewise, at a party at Lord Normanby's, the British 
Ambassador, which, though on a comparatively small 
scale, was equally remarkable for its splendor. The 
taste of the Parisians in all the elegancies of life, is 
superlative; and in courtesy, they are unrivalled. 
Whether they have more joints than oth^ people, I 
shall leave for anatomists to determine ; they certunly 
have more suppleness, and there is a style of addms 
with the children, and even the humblest persons you 
meet with in the street, that is attractive and ofiiB 
charming. The fate of a man who is not made of cast 
iron, and with even a tolerable share of good humor, 
who goes into the shops attended by the gruetU»j n 
sealed. He must buy ; his purse-strings become untied 
of themselves. The industry and economy of the Frenck 
are acknowledged. They have the credit of inrinceritf. 
I have not put it to any strong test ; but in this matter, 
they seem to me upon a par with the rest of the worii^ 
my own dear friends always excepted. 
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LETTER CXLV. ' 

TO A FRI£ND UNDSR BERBAVBMfilfT. 
Ml Hub A : 

Toix%iKi your dear family have scarcely been out of 
nqr mind since the receipt of *a {Munfiil letter* Tou 

nay be assured that neither length of absence, nor dis*> 
tince of place, nor the excitements and novelties of this 
vist| busy, active, and crowded city, which seems like 
tbe heart of a laige animal, where the pulsations are 
felt in their greatest power, can at all abstract my affec- 
tions and interests from those objects, which have, in truth, 
c(mstituted to me the great charm and the chief value 
of life. Time has served only to strengthen and cement 
these attachments, and to multiply these sympathies, in 

12 
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every thing that concerns you and youn ; your afflic- 
tions are my afflictions, and I weep with you over the 
removal of that dear child, who has been so many yean 
to us all an object of warm afiection, of well-faimded 
and increasing esteem, and of delightfiil hope and oon- 
fidence. He has been taken from you m the moming 
of life, when the labors of spring were giving the grate- 
fill promise of harvest, and when, under an improve- 
ment of mind and character strongly maiiced, you weve 
anticipating a career of usefulness and honor, a com- 
pensation for your anxieties and labors, and the gratifi- 
cation of your parental affections and y6ur best hopes^ 
God's will be done! Under the mysterious dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence, which so ofien defeat and 
disappoint all human calculations, and which, to us, are 
as uncontrollable as they are inscrutable, our whole duty 
seems to be comprehended in one word — submit — be 
resigned ; it is the will of God — a decree, not dictated 
by caprice, not the result of accident, not a Uind fiitality, 
but only another name for the highest possible measure 
of kindness and benevolence, under the guidance of the 
highest possible wisdom, incapable alike of increase or 
of error. If it pleases God to take from us the dear 
children whom he gives us, it is because he deems it 
best for them and for us that they should be removed ; 
and in the delightful assurance that " all live unto God," 
that, in fact, in his sight, there is no such thing as death, 
as it appears to us, let us not have a doubt, that, as here, 
in their beautifiil affections and opening and ripening 
virtues, they bore about them continually the evidences 
of his kindness and complacency, so, though removed 
out of the reach of our senses, they are stiU, and always 
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will remain, the objects of his unchanging and unchange- 
able loye, in a condition of being most favorable to the 
ripening of that fruit, of which here we saw only the 
swelling buds and the expanding blossoms. 

When I think of you all — when I feel how long I 
have been, and how far I am removed from you — when, 
m imagination, as I often do, and, since this painful 
intelligence, more often than I ever have done, I transfer 
myself into the. midst of you, and remember with what 
aflbction your heart has always clung to me, — I feel 
how impossible it is to say what I would — my head 
grows dizzy — I write by feeling, scarcely by sight — 
and I have laid down my pen half a dozen times in 
despair. If possession and experience had taught you 
nothing of the strength of parental affection, yet the two 
losses, to which you have been called, have left you 
nothing farther to learn upon this subject. I will ask 
merely to be judged by your own heart, — and you will 
only do me justice, if you give me credit for that sym- 
pathy and affection for you, which you have found in 
yourself for those whom God has cast upon your love. 

I think I may say that tlie most interesting visit I have 
made, since I came this side of the water, I made on 
Saturday last, to Pere Le Chaise. I have waited until 
this time for good weather to go there ; perhaps the 
intelligence from home made it more interesting ; but the 
place and all its associations and circumstances quite 
overpowered me. C , G , M , that celes- 
tial vision so constantly present to my imagination, sweet 

little M M , whom I carried in my arms to her 

grave, my mother, your dear mother's mother, and other 
friends — alas ! too dearly loved ! — were with me, hov- 
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ftrini; about me, their spirits communing with mjr spirit^ 
and it soeinod to mo ahnost that, if I stretched out my 
aim, I could touch tlicsm. On one of the stoneB wu 
x)w simple inscripuon, *' To my mother ; " on tnothflr, 
"To a dear child;" on another — '*To a belored 
parent "—-were those words, " You lored us on earth: 
continuo to love us in Heaven." Many of the gnvea, 
or monunirnts, wore decorated witli wreaths of a flower 
commonly called with us everlasting ; on others fresh 
flowers had ))een recisntly placed ; over many of the 
graven wore little chapels, beautifully decorated and large 
enough to contain seats for one, two, or three peraons, 
where it is evident hours and days are often spent, shut 
out from observation, in afltsctionate communion with the 
dopartod ; on some of the graves, over which there was 
a sculpturofl head of a deceased parent, there were 
somotimos, at the base, several smaller images of child- 
ren, with clas|)ed hands and uplifted eyes, in the most 
expressive attitude of aSiictionate grief. I never was in 
a place so beautiful for its taste, and so full of the most 
touching sentimont. It appeared to me a sort of Mount 
of TransGguration. Every thing indicated the strong 
impression and conviction, that the departed are still 
conscious of what is passing on earth, and that the living 
may still keep up with them an intercourse of pure afiec- 
tion and interest. Why should it not he so ? If there 
is nothing to prove it, there is certainly nothing to dis- 
prove it ; there is nothing in the belief irrational or iu« 
j;iatural, and I love to cling to it as a charming consola- 
tion. I went aftorwanis into the chapel, and there, as 
in many Catholic churches, you find a person burning 
candies to the dead. The devotees, who visit the 
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cbonihy givB:« miU amouDt of moofly — * peilMqpt a S&m 
sODs-p-^tlMt la many candles may be lig^ited in memoiy 
•f • ibm depaitod fiienda. I have often rqguded the 
|ai|!iiioB natk inleoee inteieil. I am g^ of any ep^ 
cmnnanoe, which contributes to keep up the noMoi* 
bnnoe of the dejMuted. I am no CSatholio -— peifaaps 
km ppnoss are more removed fipom it ; hot I coold not 
■seisrthe inelmation to have a few candles lighted, in 
■ute lespect and aflbction for those dear objects wUbh 
weie then hovering about me. 

So^ my dear A , I wish to live. I wish to live as 
diOQj^ thqr were still alive and near me,— that, though 
ae longer the objects of my sense, I may yet regard 
thsm as .objects of my affection and confidence — absent, 
Imt yet {HresoBt'-^dead, but yet alive. Let us cherish 
Ais beantifiil sentiment, associated with all die delii^btihl 
thoughts of their elevated and improved nature and 
existence, and the precious hope — precious beyond 
all measure — that we shall again be united with them, 
where sin, and error, disease, suffering, and death can 
never come. Adieu. 
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Pans, 2dtb January, 1&47. 
My Dear M : 

I BELIEVE the last steamer was the first instance in 
which I have failed of a letter from you ; but after re- 
ceiving the afflictive intelligence communicated in J — 's 
kiud letter, I could not have expected you to write ; 

12* 
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your hands and heart may have been more than fiill, 
and I could only be thankful tliat you had the strength 
and courage to perform the painful duties which devolyed 
upon you. When I consider in how many such trying 
scenes you have been compelled to bear a part, and how 
often you have been called to stand by the bedside of 
the sick, the dying, and the dead ; how many painfid 
duties you have been required to perfbim, and how 
bravely, in spite of your feeble frame and impetfeet 
health, you have gone through them, I often think that 
Heaven sent you upon earth on a mission of meicy and 
consolation, and that it is the privilege and happiness of 
but few persons to say they have perfimned th«r dutf 
so well. 

I have wTitten to A as fully as I had strength to 

do. No mother, I believe, was ever more aflbctionate 
than she. C was her first bom ; and from the ac- 
counts which I received, and firom his letters to me, 
which were admirably written, she must have had every 
confidence in his good conduct and character. His 
death, I confess, took me by surprise. I knew the ordi- 
nary dangers of his complaint, but I hoped the ^gor and 
elasticity of his youthful constitution would have enabled 
him to surmount it. Heaven has ordered otherwise, and 
it must be a great consolation to his parents that he died 
at home, and that all that medical skill could do, was 
done, and no alleviation was omitted which affection and 
kindness could render. Sickness and death at sea, or 
sickness and death in a foreign country come armed 
with double pain ; and of all the medicine that was 
ever administered to the sick and suffering, I know no- 
thing more soothing and precious than that 
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Us gomnunnnt and piovidence I feel a perfect seeurilgr. 
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finnlBd and iinpetfect observation, I bave no donbl (tfaiic 
4ie final nsidt will be all that the best nund oould 
dssuoe. 

■ I feel an intense and aknost a morbid curiosily and 
impadeaca to know what this result 9s to be. Of a 
fiitum li&i of the renewal of our existence^ I can scarcity 
be said to entertain a doubt ; that is to say, I beliere it 
with all the force of assent, which, I think, a reflecting 
mind is able to give to a subject resting upon presump- 
tive evidence, and not upon absolute demonstration. I 
believe in Jesus Christ, in his authority to teach, and in 
his having actually taught the certainty of a future life 
and the immortality of man. His revelation, however, 
stops short of almost every thing beyond the simple 
fiusts of a renewed existence and a moral retribution. 
Of the place, nature, and qualifications of this existence 
we have no instructions. What so many men of vivid 
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imaginations and oyerweening selPconceit pretend Id 
know and to say about it, passes with me ibr mere vei^ 
biage. I believe it, in die next place, because, othe^ 
wise, life appears to me a perfectly unfinished plan, and 
human existence not a cipher merely, but a blot upon 
the Creator's works. I cannot look upon the fanman 
being with all the beautiful endowments of mind which 
pertain to him, and all the high moral attributes which 
so elevate his nature, and all the charming aflbctions, 
sentiments, and hopes, which seem to stamp him as 
divine. I cannot look upon such a being, advancing 
continually in intellectual and moral attainments, iking 
by self-discipline above every thing sensual and woildly, 
and in the elevation and expansion of his views and 
purposes breathing a far purer atmosphere than this low 
world afibrds. I cannot, I say, look upon such a being 
as destined only for a region of existence where his ad- 
vances are continually restricted, and where soon his 
prayers must be arrested, and all his attainments, noble 
as they may be, must come to naught, and be scattered 
like the gilded and burnished clouds, which are scarcely 
seen, and tlieir outlines hardly defined, before the wind 
sweeps them away forever. 

As I rely, then, most heartily upon the renewal of 
human existence beyond the grave, (indeed, I am strongly 
inclined to believe that there is no interruption,) I am 
quite willing to leave ; more than that, I am most happy 
in believing that it is wholly left to a wise and benevo- 
lent Creator, to make that exbtence what His wisdom 
and benevolence may prompt, and all that my best 
wishes could desire. There I leave the subject ; and 
my continual prayer to God is, that for the short time 
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wlueh IB left to me, my mind may retain that calm ao* 
quiescence, I may say more, that consoling and joyftd 
trust in ail lus appcnntments which his grace has already 
given me, and enable me to meet, as in the coune of 
natnre they must come, my own death and the deaths 
of those who are as dear to me as life, with a perfect 
resignation to his will. 

I am looking forward with much solicitude far the 
next arrival from the United States, because I am not 

without anxiety for your health and A 's health, 

after all that you have had to afflict you. Thank Grod, 
my own health has, I think, within the last fortnight, 
greatly improved. I have suffered lately somewhat 
fiom pains in my breast and sides, but these have been 
so many years, whenever any increased anxiety or labor 
comes over me, so habitual, that I hardly know myself 
without them. Yours ever. 
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Paris, 3l8t January, 1847. 
Mt Deam Sib: 

I AM obliged by your brief note by Mr. D ■ , 



have not gone much into society in Paris. It is full of 
Ammcans, many of whom I have seen, -— but I mean 
French society. I have not delivered many letters 
which I have, fearing that if I once. got into the whirl, 
I must do it at a sacrifice of time, which I could ill 
aflbrd. I have found it indispensable to give much time 
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to the study of the languflfjre. I have acquired a 
facility in comprehending it, and a sufficient facility in 
speaking to make myself almost everywhere undentood. 
Some allowance must be made, I am aware, fiar the 
extraordinary politeness of tlie French people, who at 
once put their hands to the wheel, if they peroeive its 
motion impeded, and who seem to have a sort of intui- 
tive anticipation of what you design to say ; and, after 
helping you tlirough your difficulties, reply impromptu. 
I do not pretend 'to say that such courtesy belongs 
exclusively to the French, but I am inclined to believe 
that the Anglo-Saxons would not be, in a similar case, 
as civil to them. 

We make a great boast of Yankee ingenuity, which 
may do very well on our side of tlie water. We have 
done a great many clever things, and made a great many 
useful and ingenious inventions. I will admit, that, all 
circumstances considered, we have our full share of 
mechanical skill ; but we are very green. The perfec- 
tion to which tlie arts are carried here is most remark- 
able, and the shops and places of art and manufacture 
exliibit a variety, a skill, a taste, an adaptation, and a 
finisli, which are marvellous. The French have, for a 
long time, had a most extraordinary reputation for tlieir 
engineering skill, and very great attention is paid, in 
places of education, to their mathematical, and what may, 
in the strictest sense of tlie term, be called tlieir prac- 
tical education ; they seem to be taught nothing which 
tliey are not taught at die same thno to apply. Verrier's 
discovery of a new planet redounds in the liighest degree 
to the honor of tlieir science. It really appears to me 
one of the greatest eflbrts of the human mind, that he. 
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from an abstract calculation of the ibrces of die hear* 
only bodies, should determine, hj the most profound 
study, that the balance of power, if so it may be termed, 
among the planets, which compose our system, required 
die existence of another planet, in a certain position and 
rdatioD ; and, having determined this, that he should 
actually find it, in thb position and relation, seems to me 
one of the most magnificent, I may say sublime triumphs 
which burban genius and science have yet achieved. I 
find it difficult to bring my own mind duly to estimate 
its grandeur. 

I wish to say much to you about the political condi- 
tion of things on this side of the water. The pa- 
pers, however, keep you fiiUy apprized of every thing 
i^nown to the public. In Ireland England seems to 
me to have a mill-stone about her neck, which she 
cannot throw ofiT, and which she must find it difficult 
to carry. The condition of things in this country, 
and, indeed, in many other countries on the Conti- 
nent, in respect to food, is extremely afflictive, I cannot 
say alarming. In some of the provinces of France the 
authorities are set at defiance, and every thing lawless, 
outrageous, and hostile to the public peace in Ireland, 
finds a perfect counterpart here. If it were any other 
general calamity excepting starvation in Ireland, there 
would be an open rebellion, and the people could not be 
kept down, but as it is, there is no immediate danger of 
that ; the state of the stomach has a very material influ- 
ence upon the courage and turbulent spirits of a man 
— that is, when it reaches the confines of starvation — 
and thousands and thousands, whom otherwise it might 
have been difficult to restrain, are perfectly passive and 
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helpless through inanitioB. It is quite idle, in my mind, 
with any degree of confidence, to predict what will be ; 
and the breaking out of a general war would at once 
entirely change the relation of things ; but eyeiy ciicunH 
stance in the political condition of society, indicates a 
necessity of some change in the tenure of property, so that 
the laboring classes shall not be, as in many cases they 
are, shut out from the possibility of procuring a subsist- 
ence by their own labor. 

The French have adopted here a most politic airange- 
ment in regard to the supply of bread to the poor. They 
do not limit its price, nor order it to be given away, 
but they issue, from the mairies and public offices, to 
the poor who apply, tickets, which enable them to 
obtain, at the bakers' shops, bread, at the former, or at 
reasonable prices ; and the government themselves make 
good to the bakers, in these cases, the difierence between 
the prices at which the poor, by their tickets, receive 
bread, and the current prices of the article at that time, 
in the markets — which, of course, bears its usual rela- 
tion to the price of wheat or other bread grains. 



-X , LE1*I^ER CXLVm. 



Paris, 1st Febnniy, 1847. 
My Dear S : 

I HAVE determined, instead of postponing the pleasure 
to the next boat, to write at this time. In common with, 
I believe, more than ninety-nine hundredths of mankind, 
I have had to lament, through life, the postponement to 
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I uncertain future that which might be done at the 
resent; and also, that future never comes. In this 
ne, for once, I alter my practice; and if this letter 
nds you as vrell and as happy as I wbh you to be, you 
iroold have nothing more to ask. 

It would be impossible to condense in one letter, or in 
fifty, all I might wbh to say to you about Paris ; but some- 
thing you wrill expect to hear ; and you will I hope, wait 
patiently for what may come hereafter. Paris is, perhaps, 
all things considered, a more elegant city than Ix>ndon. 
It is not so clean a city ; for, in this respect, Ix)ndon is 
preeminent, and is even cleaner than Boston. But in 
good weather, Paris is a clean city ; though in rain and 
wet, the mud is abundant, adhesive, and almost intolera- 
ble. There is an arrangement, however, in Paris, which 
is a great public convenience, and is not to be found in 
London. There is scarcely a comer where you cannot 
find a man standing ready, for four sous or cents, to 
apply a brush to your clothes, or to give a gloss to 
your shoes, in which you can almost see your own reflec- 
tion ; and some of the shops for this purpose are abso- 
lutely luxurious ; the walls are bung with mirrors, and 
while you sit upon velvet, couches the newspaper of 
the day is brought to you to read. There is another 
thing remarkable in regard to the French people. I do 
not know how I had got the notion that they were far 
from neat in many of their habits. I confess there are 
some nuisances allowed in the streets which are wholly 
indescribable, and seem a perfect anomaly in that meas- 
ure of refinement of manners, to which it must be ac- 
knowledged they have attained, and in which they seem 
to have surpassed all other people ; but, with these ex- 

VOL. II. 13 
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traordinary exceptions, I should pionounce them ft regj 
neat andtidy people. It is impossible to walk hftlf «■ 
hour, I had almost said, in any part of Loodoo, without 
encountering objects of squalid wretchedness, ragged- 
ness, and semi-nakedness, which are most pitiable and 
offensive ; hut this is not the case in Paris, or in any pait 
of France which I have yet seen, in a journey of two 
liundred miles. A raesred person is not to be met ^rith, 
and most of the people are well dressed ; though in the 
lower classes, evidently, with the p^atest regard to econ- 
omy. The shops are almost universally attended by 
women, and even in those crowded and glittering with 
the most beautiful ohji>ct'« of art and taste, the neatness 
of their dress, and the elegant courtesy of their manneis, 
render them most pleasing objects. I know I am not 
singular in this impression, and with the exception of those 
persons, in whom what is called the milk of human kind- 
ness, if they ever had any, is become entirely acid, if it 
were not so originally, this is the universal impression 
upon strangers, young and old. 

Since vou last heard from me, I have had the honor 
of a presentation at court ; and since that, of attending a 
magnificent ball, given by the queen, as it is sud, to 
seven thousand persons. It is not difficult fi>r a respect- 
able foreigner, if his minister will introduce him, to be 
presented to their majesties. His name is previously sent 
in, and if there is no objection, he attends, and is intio- 
duced by the ambassador : the ladies on one evening, the 
gentlemen on another. In the English court, the queen 
retains her position, and the persons presented approach 
and fall upon one knee, but here there is no kneeling ; 
the parties to be introduced are arranged in long lines, 
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on each side of the immonse halls, and the king, followed 
by the queen and princes, and princesses, is introduced 
to eyery individual by name, his or her name being an- 
nounced by the lord or lady in waiting. The king and 
queen make a point, as far as possible, of speaking to 
each person. To tlie lady who stood near me, Mrs. 
S , of New York, he said, " Were you not afraid to 
make the passage in the steamer ? " He asked me from 
what part of the country I came, and said he was happy 
to see the Americans. I told him we were all interested 
and happy in the prosperity of the French. Yes, he 
said, he rejoiced that the two countries were united in 
friendship and good will, and hoped that the union 
would be perpetual. You see by tliis, what a parcel of 
small loose- change ho must carry in his pocket, to be 
able to give something to every one. The queen was 
equally gracious, but I do not recollect her remarks. 
The princes and princesses passed on without speak- 
ing, and in general, with a simple inclination of the 
head. After the gentlemen were presented in this form, 
their majesties retired to the throne room, and forming 
a sort of semi-circle with the princes and princesses, the 
gentl«nen passed before them and made their congees. 
This ended the presentation. I went the first evenuig 

with Mrs. and Miss , of New York, by 

Mr. S 's desire, he being indisposed ; and I went 

the second evening with the gentlemen, when there were 
no ladies to be presented. I am near the end of my 
paper, therefore must reserve the account of the ball for 
a future letter. The handsomest lady at the presenta- 
tion, whom I saw, was an American, Mrs. R , of 

Philadelphia. 
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Remember, my dear S , that you have my con- 
stant and wann affection, and that no one more desires 
your happiness. Adieu. 



LETTER CXLIX. 

TO LADY S , LONDON. 

Paris, 8tli Febniaiy,l847. 
My DsAB Imdy S : 

Sometime ago, I saw a very extraordinary motto upon 
a seal — as, << Who the do'il can this be from ? " now I 
could not possibly bo guilty of the rudeness of supposing 
tiiat any such expression could ever enter your imagina* 
tion, much loss escape your lips ; yet, leaving out the 
proper name of a very distinguished personage with 
whom I know you have no acquaintance, excepting in 
the Litany, I cannot help thinking that an expression of 
strong surprise may escape you, when you break the 
seal of this letter. But pray, what do you think I am 
made of? Do you think I have no mind, and no mem- 
ory, and no heart, and that a day passes when I do not 
remember your kindness, and how much I enjoyed, and 
how happy I always was at your house ; and imagine 
myself agam making one of the delightful circle which I 
often met at your table, and around your hospitable fire. 
Do not think any such thing, and do not, good and kind 
lady, as you are, do me any such injustice. Believe mSy 
that the kindness of yourself, and Sir Francis, and your 
family, will live in my mind as long as any thing re- 
mains, and retahi its greenness and freshness, when every 
thing outside is sear and withered. 
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« WeU, Mr. Colman, how do you like Paris ? " Very 
much, my lady, I assure you. '^ Do you like it as well 
as London ? " Now do not ask me any such question as 
that; << comparisons are odious;" I like England; I 
like LfOndon ; I like English manners and English 
improvements ; I like my English friends, some of the 
best friends a man ever had, and having every claim 
upon my love and respect. I do not see that I need 
like Paris any the less, for all that. Now I'll teU you 
what I think of Paris, but I know you will not ask roe 
whether I like it better than Liondon ; and, even if a 
suggestion of this sort should have waked up the com- 
bativeness of my dear friend, Marianne, the forensic 
philosopher, and she should msist upon making an argu- 
ment about it, I shall be wise for once, and not answer 
her a word. 

I should say at once, you know all about Paris, if it 
were not, that, to my surprise, I find that very few 
Londoners know any thing of Paris, excepting by hear- 
say, and very few Parisians know any thing in any other 
way about London. I met, last night, a highly educated 
and intelligent French gentleman, bom, and living in 
Paris, who told me he had never been in London, and 
another, and another, though the two great capitals of 
the worid, are only about twelve or sixteen hours apart. 
This comes partly, I suppose, from a difference in lan- 
guage, which constitutes a much more serious impediment 
than one would, at first, suppose ; and secondly, and 
chiefly, from the horrible wars and bloody rivalries, 
which, for so many years divided the two nations by a 
wall of prejudice and hatred, and almost by a channel 
of blood. I do not know that even a century of peace 

13* 
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would olilitenitt^ ull tli(*si* pHjiidircs, wliicli seoni to me ■ 
ns strong on oiin side as tlir oiluir. They are equally y 
unworthy, and 1 may uhnust say, wicked| on both nidm] .i 
and a cursr, 1 think, may hr cxpix^ted to follow any - 
Kn^lish |K>htician, any |M>litical firchrand, who would 
wisli a;^ain to s(*t tliuni ui a hlazu, luui open another : 
<*niption u|N)ii tlie worhl, witli all its burning streams of >. 
lava, to sprrad niin, nn<i desolation, and misery, and ^ 
death ; an<l all this, professedly, on account of the mar- : 
ria«rt3 of a French hoy and a Spanish ^irl ; as if, com* » 
ImihmI with |)eare, it wen^ of any sort of consequence 
to the world, if the whole race of legitimates, and kingi ^ 
and queens, were swejit from the earth. Hut stay, I 
must mind what 1 say ; you are a sulyect-^I am t 
rv publican, 

l*aris is full of all that is beautiful ; works of taste 
of the hiirhest order ; sperimtMis of the fine arts, which 
an) above all praise ; palaces and churches and halls 
of mirivalh^d ma<rnifi('.cnce ; monuments, whose gran- 
dtuir makes the head dizzy ; and works of genius and 
skill, which are transcendunt, an<l destined to claim the 
(tnthusiastic admiration of the world for centuries to 
come. Thin;{s are done here upon a scale truly grand. 
Tlu^re are said to be seven miles of pictures at Versailles, 
and the liouvnt is a perfect wilderness of works of art, 
the irems and jewels of genius. The library of the cityi 
o|NMi to every liody, not to look at, merely, but to read, 
al your pleitsure, contains more than u million of volumefli 
and this only one ainon^ twenty large libraries, all of 
them acetissible to the public. Twenty different cpurs^* 
of l(*ctur(!S, by some of the most eminent scholars in tl^0 
world, are now i^mni daily, on the most interesti^S 
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subjects of science, open without fee, to all who will 
avail themselves of them. At a ball at the palace, a 
few nights since, seven thousand five hundred invitations 
were given but, and a proportionate number of persons 
attended ; an elegant supper, oysters, game, poultry, &c., 
to say nothmg of pastry and confectionary, and an un- 
limited supply of champagne, as well as other wines ; at 
which the guests were all seated, the ladies first, and 
afterward the gentlemen. I lefl, about two o'clock, and 
the order and arrangements were as easy and comforta- 
ble as at Twenty-seven, Bedford Place, at a soiree. 
Nothing could be more elegant, and no guest was over- 
looked or neglected, and there was not in any part, the 
slightest crowdmg or confusion. But I will not antici- 
pate what I mean at a future time to tell you, in another 
form. 

I hope, my dear lady, yourself or some of the firm 
will do me the kindness to let me know how you all are, 
this winter. Here, the weather has been agreeable 
enough, though sometimes severely cold, especially with 
brick floors, and wood sold by the pound, at about the 
same price as mahogany. 

I beg to be particularly remembered to your father, 
and to Sir Francis ; and if the young ladies will suffer such 
an old fellow as I am, to send my love to them, tell Ihem 
they have as much as this letter will carry. After all, 
it may be much safer than if it came from a young 
fellow. Let me assure you, my dear lady, of my most 
sincere respect. Yours truly. 



hVi r.rHCiPKAN LIPP. Attn mani«p.rb. 
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I»iiri«, '-Nili Ki-Uimry, IHI7 
Mv l>i:.«n M 

I HAD the plisisnn^ ofycnir two I<*ttrrs, one of Docen 
lN:r, mid tlin otiirr of J:innary '2fHli. Tlioy prcscntc 
an iiffrrtiii^ rontrast, siiirli us is Um> oftun u^itiKsssed i 
lifi! to rnsitit siir|)ris«'. I am oxtHMiifly anxious t 

lirar attain fnini yon, as A *s stati; of health f^Vi 

nie ^H'at foncrni. 'V\\r loss of lier dear son, ar 
hf*r sifknrss at thf saiiif! time, must have tuxod h( 
riiriital as wril as jthysical strcni^th to the utmost, 
niii tfN> happy in thiiikin*^ slie has in this stsason of tri 
th(^ ronsoiation of yonr prcscnrr. 

I am iiappy to say to you that I ronsichsr mysolf qui' 
as wril as I have nsisoii to exp(»ct to be. When I loc 
at the many (*xam|)l(*s of destitution and misery, an 
fritiuUrxa sif'kn<*ss, rotfsiantly pn*sented to me, and leai 
fnim the. daily |)rints the \vrrtehe<hirss and agony I 
whirh thousands upfMi thousands, within two or thrc 
<lay^ journey of nie are sidiji*(?ted, I feel that it would I 
\\\v. height of in;rnitittide for me to rom|dain of any thin. 
The wrrtrhedness of the |MMir Irish is lieyond all descrij 
tion ; that of many parts of Srrotland is quitu equal ; ar 
liondon ahounds with an inealculahle amount of misoi 
which seanrely sees the li<;ht. I have just been repdn 
an acrount of a poor f^irl of twenty-eiirht years ohl,wl 
two <lays sine<* presentt^d herself at tin* Poliee Court 
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London. She was a person of education, of lady-like 
appearance and manners, and had been a governess in 
a nobleman's family at Berlin. Here, having completed 
her engagements, she came to London, hoping to find 
another situation ; after spending what little money she 
brought with her, she was reduced to the dire necessity 
of pawning all her garments, for the sake of procuring 
food, and had been twenty-four hours without food or 
fire during this inclement weather. She was anxious, 
if nothing else could be obtained, to open a school for 
young children. In London, under such circumstances, 
without money or friends, and at such a season, for a 
yoQng lady of education to be thrown upon tlie world, 
it would seem scarcely possible to imagine a more pain- 
fiil and wretched condition. But London is full of cases 
as wretched, which never came to the light ; and so is 
Paris, and so is almost every great city in this part of the 
^world, where the contrasts of extreme poverty and enor- 
nxms wealth ; of the most abject destitution and the most 
profijse and prodigal luxury, are continually presenting 
themselves, to confound all our reasonings on the subject 
of the distribution of property, and almost to extmguish 
all hopes for the amelioration of the condition of society. 
I have been but twice at the theatre, for eight weeks, 
and not more than three times before. 
Mr. Green, the banker, gave an elegant ball to the 
Americans, on Washington's birth night, which I had 
the pleasure to attend. Lady Normanby, the lady of 
the English Ambassador, did me the honor of an invi- 
tation to her splendid soiree, where were about a thou- 
sand of the most distinguished persons in the country ; 
and these are all the public places or parties of any 
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im|)ortanco, which I have attended, or have wished tc 
attend ; in these castas, 1 liave hcen more from a desire 
to sei^ Fn^neh life and society, than for any other 
reason. On the ni^ht of the carnival, I looked in, 
likewise, \\\K>n three niaskeil halls; places which are, 
in my opinion, odious for their riot and extravagance, 
and detestable for their innnorality. 

I have lKH*n to visit ai;ain, Pvre he Chaite, and die 
Cemetery of Mont MartrCy which is equally interesting; 
the chapel built over the s|)ot where Ijouis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, were interred ; and the chapel erected 
u|H)n the place when; the Duke of Orleans, the eldest 
son of the pn^sent kini;, was thrown from his carriage, 
and killed. These are places creating a most intense 
interest. 

The Chapel Kxpiatiore, near the end of the Rue 
Madeleiui*, is well deserving of a visit. In my opinion, 
it is a perfect gem of art, and cannot be too muclL 
admired for the simplicity both of its exterior and inte- 
rior. It is entered by a considerable flight of steps, 
through a long passage and a vestibule or portico de- 
taclied from the church, and presenting, with the church, 
a beautiful specimen of architectural taste and skill. 
The chapel itself would scart^ely contain more than two 
hundriMl people, and may be considered rather as a 
funeral monument than as a place of religious worship. 
It is liglited entirely from above ; and tlio altar within 
is remarkable for its plainness, and is ornamented with 
the usual furniture of catholic*, worship. On the right 
side of the church, U)>on entering, in a semi-circular 
recess on a niised pedestal, is a figure of the king, Louis 
XVI. in marble, of the size of life, in his royal robes 
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and with his arms extended in the attitude of supplica- 
tion, while a winged angel is supporting his head. On 
the other side, in a corresponding recess, b a statue of 
the queen, Marie Antoinette, in a kneeling posture, while 
a figure in robes, supposed to represent Faith, is present- 
ing the cross to her, to which she seems to be looking 
with intense fervor. The angel supporting the king is 
pointmg with his finger towards heaven ; the queen's flow- 
ing locks overspread her shoulders ; and tliis, like every 
other statue which I have seen of her, b distingubhed 
for its remarkable beauty of countenance and expression. 
Beneath the statue of the king, on the front of the 
pedestal, is a transcript of his will ; and in fix)nt of that 
of the queen, a copy of a letter written by her to the 
Princess Elizabeth. 

The chapel was erected in honor of these unfortunate 
victims of revolutionary madness, by Loub XVUI. 
The bodies of Liouis XVI. and his beautiful queen were 
buried here. The ground was purchased by an eminent 
loyalbt, who carefiilly marked the spot where thb affect- 
ing deposit was made, and converted it into an orchard, 
that the graves might not be recognized and dese- 
crated by a mob, whose vindictiveness and ferocity 
Mew no bounds. It b said that the loyal owner of the 
ground^ sent every year a bouquet, gathered fix)m the 
graves of her parents, to the Duchess d'Angouleme ; 
an act most beautiful in its taste and sentiment. After 
the restoration of Loub XVUI. to the throne, this 
chapel was, by hb authority, erected to commemorate 
thb spot so fiill of affecting associations ; but the re- 
mains of the king and queen were dbinterred and 
removed to the royal vaults in the cathedral church of 
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St. Denis, the ronimon burying place of ft long line «# 
Froncli kin^^s and princes. 

Tlio irnMuids around the rliapel, and tho approftchat lir 
it, arc linofl with cypress trei^, that every thing may bn 
in keeping with tho painful rc*coliections inevitably 
neoted with it. In the vaults under the chapel 
monunifMits which mark tho s|K)ts where the bodies wen 
intcrmMi. The clinirs in tho church are covered with 
crimson velvet, which seemed to indicate that it was b^ 
quented only by the hij^iier classes. In tho niches of 
the wall an) sev<*ral gilt enndelabraSi and the chapel| 
when li<^htod for an evening service, must be singulariy 
beautiful, and the rays reflected from the statues of ma^ 
hie of purest white, must give them an extraordinary 
spIiMidor. 

Th(^ (/ha{>el of St. Ferdinand, erected upon the spot 
where tho Duke of Orleans mot his sad fate, and to 
commemonito that afTcH^ting event, is full of pathetic 
associations. In returning homo from an afternoon drivei 
his hors<*s IxHvamo restive and unmanageable, and leap- 
ing fn)m the carriage, ho foil and fractured hb skull ; 
s(Misihility was destroyc^l, and after two or three houn 
death ensued. This happemnl in 1842. He was taken 
up and carri(^d into a neighboring grocery, where Wb 
ling(*.nMl until his deatli, surrounded by the kmg and 
<]ue(Mi, some of his brothers and sisters, and several 
professional and distinguished characters. He was the 
h(*.ir-a|)])arent to the throno, and his disposition and 
character made*, him a favorite of his family and univer- 
sally so with the p(H)ple. 

The c^stato was purchased by the king, and on the 
very spot where he died, this chapel was ei-ected. Its 
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exterior is tasteful, and its interior singularly plain. 
Over tbe altar is a beautiful statue, of the virgm and 
childy and on the right hand side of the chapel at enter- 
ing, on a pedestal, is a full-length statue of the dying 
prince, laying his head at the feet of the figure of an 
angel stretchmg out her hands in a posture of devotioa. 
This last figure, which is exquisitely wrought m marble, 
is the actual woric of his sister, the Princess Marie, who 
died some time before him, and was distinguished for 
her taste in the fine arts. It was intended f(^ another 
purpose, but with great taste adapted by the arUst, who 
sculptured the figure of the prince, to this object, for 
which one might suppose it was originally designed. 
Descending a few steps behind the altar, you reach the 
room which formed the kitchen of the grocery, where 
the young prince expired. Here is a striking painting 
of the whole group brought together by that eyent. 
The Queen is kneeling with her head inclined upon 
his side ; the king, himself, is kneeling at his feet, with 
an expression of mute, but intense grief; two of the 
brothers, and two sisters, are standing near ; the priest 
is administering extreme unction to the dying man, 
and some of the king's ministers and attendants are 
in the b&ck ground. The expression of the whole group 
corresponds with the nature of the occasion, and is 
extvnely affecting. 

The chairs in the body of the church, are covered 
with black, and the seats embroidered ; the woric, it is 
said, of the Queen and the princesses. In the same 
yard, is a small building, designed as a resting place for 
the queen, or any other of the royal family, when they 
come to visit the place. Every thing within is of a 

14 
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simple and sombre character. Two clocks axe in oam 
of the rooms, one of which marks the hour when tht 
accident happened, the other, when he expired, 
is, likewise, a iiill length portrait of the Prince, 
senting him as he appeared previous to the accident, 
contrasts most strikingly with his appearance just befim 
he expired. 

The queen and family were, it seems, devotedlf 
attached to him. The place so iiiU of afflictive asBOOft- 
tions, and most tender reminiscences, is one of very ft^ 
quent and habitual resort to them. Here they OOOM^ 
frequently, to indulge tlieir tender recollecrions, and to 
cherish sentiments of affection among the most beautiU 
with which the human heart b endowed. , 

I have, likewise, been to the palace of St. Cloud, tiM ^ 
most splendid establishment I have yet seen, and tiM ^ 
favorite palace of Napoleon ; and in that neighbofbood, ^ 
I visited the manufacture of Porcelain at Sevraa, of | 
the beauty of which it is impossible for words to ooo- t 
vey an idea. You may judge of the expensiveness of 
some of the articles, when I tell you that a single pbtma * 
was valued at $10,000; two vases, at $7,000 ; and 
dessert plates, at $40 each. Of course, none but tka 
largest fortunes can indulge in such luxuries as these, 
but I could enjoy the inspection of them as much as 
those who owned them. I do not give you any extflsded 
description of these, for that I have already written in 
another place, which you will presently have the oppo^ 
tunity of inspecting. 

The weadier here, of late, has been very cold ; the 
ice is abundant, but snow is rare in the city, though there 
has been much in the country. I have not, however, 
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fonnf) thn nKpi^nNh of funi \wu\ inorti thnn it wnN In 
Kn^lntul. FunI \n vrry inurli iltMimr, wtwiil lipiiiff fn»iu 
Ql4& to l|l8H |mr ronl. iiitil roiil inttrh cinim'r tliitn in 
Kltf(ltiiHlt tint in Knithind, <Mml hniuf; uhnnilnnt und 
ohmp, wn iiNnil it without Mint, itnil 1 rirhloni wont out 
without ortloriit^ tln^ Norvnnt to litMip up it itoinI llro ; 
hvw t pfttrtiHn, lil^n tithor ptM»plt\ tini nuMt rigitl »M*ono- 
my of fuol. nn<l do not hum in luiy rnun nmn^ tlinn in 
nhtmhitoly ntM^nMiinry, nlwnyN tuliin|r nty tiro npurt wlion 
t Ivnvt^ this liourto, nnd nnvnr mdlririnit nny ftinl to hn 
WAHtodt My iiMint huN not Imon knpt ntmrly m) wnrm 
nit in Knitltitul, hut it Uwn hnnn mdllriontly no, ntul 1 
think t hnvn Itnd Inwnr roldN. nnd Imvn mUunlly MullhrtHl 
hnn from 0X|Kit«ut*tt tinui in l^ondon. Tho Kronrhi . 
tht^ttumlvnN, ftxnti^inn tlu^ nnmt Hovnm frugnlity in funli 
nmny of thoni \m\\^ ontirrly witliout Am thmu^h thn 
wh(do wintnri nxiMiptin^ for rooking, luul titnn luirnin^ 
rhiir<*onl only ; und mm^n n( \\u^ roldoM <lnyrt thin wintor. 
I huvo NonUi 1 ntity ithnoNt nity, luntdnMlpi of wontnn 
toudin^ fdiopM, with upon dooiN. nnd willunit lioninitM, 
nnd i«ittin|;t dttwn nt work nt tlioir noodln, or nltondin^ 
thoir NtnllN in tim niut'kot!4 und in llu^ pnhlio mpumiN, 
without nny thin^ hut ti rup \\\u\ n nhnwl. tliou|tli 1 nut 
tohl tlmy tnkn nun to hn woll rniiilind with uudor ^ni*- 
nuMitx. Kvnry dnvi yoit iniiy ruu^ in tlm puhlii* f.Mudnnn 
nnd thn Mlyninn llnhln. huiidnMl-i. nnd I ^thntdd ht^ nlniont 
mtin in Mnyin^. ihuitrmiiil i ul' NvniniMt, numPM, with tmly 
rnps on ihiMr hnndn, liu ihii iluii nnvtM' wnnr hnnnnt.«<, 
with (inn, hnuhhy nhildnMi ni Hmn nnnn, whtmi ihny tnki^ 
out, inin or nhini\ tnld m hnl. lot tor nnd nxni't't'u\ 
Atlinu. 
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I.ETTER CLL 

TO MRS. B . 

Paris, 3d Maivh, 1SI7. 
Mr Dfab Pxikxp: 

So it setMiis that yoii are determined not to write 
another word, and to leave ine in all the anxious un« 
certainty as to the prosn^ss of events of which Mr. P 
was kind enough to announce the auspicious commence- 
ment. Whether you have gro^n lazy, or stingy, or ob- 
stinate, I am quite at a loss to conjecture ; but you 
know how desirous I am to learn if afliurs continue 
as prosperous as we could desire. In Paris, nine days 
are considered quite sufficient to restore a patient, and 
you see all over the city signs to this efiect ; houses, 
upon the comer of which you see a whole length pic- 
ture of a woman, well dressed, somewhat like a nurse, 
holding a child in her anns, and an inscription at the 
bottom, offering the ser^'ices of a feme sagey and prap- 
ising board, lodging, and all necessary attendance for 
nine days, upon moderate terms. I was much amused 
and not a little electrified by the sight, in one of the 
streets, of a brilliantly painted sign of this description, 
in which the woman had no child in her arms, but a 
basket before her, containing three or four undressed 
babies — a kind of litter of children — die very idea of 
which, considering the hardness of the times and tbe 
price of bread, could Ijord John Russell have shown it 
in the House of Commons, would have driven half of 
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the memben home in a fit of desperation. Now, theo, 
my: dear fii^id, do let me know bow things go on, and 
how the good lady plays the part of a mother, and bears 
h^ blushing honors. I wrote to h^ just before the ad- 
Tent of the stranger. 

We haTe had winter here in earnest for about six or 
eight days. The weather has been dry, but bitteriy 
cold ; and after some warm promises, which preceded 
diis cold weather, some coloring of the branches of the 
trees, and some swelling of the buds, nobody has been 
fiiund civil enough to bid it welcome. It is much better, 
however, to have the cold weather at the beginning than 
at the close of March, and a cold commencement of the 
month is supposed to augur a mild conclusion. The 
weather, however, seems to me, though everywhere one 
of the most firuitfiil topics, yet one of the last things to 
complain of. What can we do about it ? When I hear 
people say, " I like such and such weather ; or, I should 
like to have it a little warmer or a little colder ; or, we 
ought to have some rain now ; or, some dry weather at 
another time," I am always disposed to inquire what is 
the use ? We are perfectly helpless in the matter ; we 
can determine, we can control nothing ; we cannot 
model it to our wishes, and if it were modelled accord- 
ing to our wishes, it would undoubtedly be very much 
against the convenience or interest of other people. 
What is the use, therefore, of giving ourselves the 
least concern about it, excepting so far as to adapt our 
own feelings and measures to its changeableness and 
uncertainties ? If I were disposed to give a lesson in 
philosophy, I mean the philosophy of life, that, indeed, 

which more concerns us than any thing else, I should 

14* 
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say this is universally a good rule of oondoct. What 
event in life can we control beyond our own conduct? 
how little can we determine our destiny ? how imper- 
fectly do we understand what would be really best fiv 
us ? and what is the true art of living wisely ? Certainly 
not a habit of desiring that we could arrange every tlung 
around us according to our wishes, but of arranging our 
wliole conduct, and disciplining our own minds to meet 
all the uncertainties which lie in our path, and the 
changes which we must encounter. 

I sliould like exceedingly to see E with a child 

upon her knee ; so glittering as I know she will appear, 
so proud and so complacent. Mr. P professes to 

have little philoprogenttiveness, but this will bring it out, 
and, united with his amativeness, or, more properiy, Us 
conjugality, for I do not know how else to express h, I 
shall expect him to become quite an amateur in the 
nursery. Heaven send them prosperity! He writes 

me that one of the N 's is ^^ going over to the 

enemy;" I presume, from his account, the chaiming 
peach-blossom. The man " who finds acceptance there " 
must be congratulated for his good fortune. Yours truly. 



LETTER CLH. 



TO MRS. Y- 



Parifl, Sunday, STth lliuch, 18f7. 
My Deab Fbdexd: 

Your letter of the 25th has just come to hand, warm 
and sparkling, like your own nature ; and I should do 






gnMM aeknowledgmem of what hat ghm me so muoli 
I bagw to tUnk my Engliih fieiendt iMd te< 
t;. and I know ibw thinp ki tUa worid thaft 
aolriiil -iMppan which would give me ao rnneh pais. I 
win mAnij aoqait, in diia eaae^ my dear finend* Ibak 
B ■ '"'i^ agaiaat whom I cannot find it m my heart la 
fwaplaAi; hot hen » E ' ■ ■ , ptomismg, pgnmiam gy aa4 
makiag up eli aorta of pretty fitcea at me, hut natei 
aandtag one woird of oonaolation m my Siberian ex3a» 
Fmy tail me, doaa dna riaing atar, jnrt peeping ahofa 
dw^ ho f ia o p j ao angioaa the adoaalion of ^mi natlaart 
hmwAaidithat fiienda and eveiry tUng eiae are fagaJtanrji^ 
I4Ed^ helieve abe waa half ao aelfiah. But I aappoia 
1 afaeV he told '< there nmnr wu mA mckUd;** eh| 
aeiy Mkrfy^; jMAapi ^I'c'o never waa a ahOd h afara ^ 
and I dndl expeot nothing ebe on my return than la 
find the bell-poll at Middleton Square tied up in a beau-i 
knot, with a brilliant aatin ribbon, the marble stepa oot<9 
aied with red baixe, and a detachment of the police, by 
order of the government, stationed near the houae, that 
die common people may not even see the idol throuj^ 
the window. Pray send her a grave lecture on the ocoa* 
sion, if it is possible for you to look grave on any occa- 
sion, and appeal to her good principles, and let berlcnow 
that though love may begin at home it must not end 
there ; and that really children are not such wonderful 
things after all, as any body may see, who will take the 
trouble to go to the Creche here, where they are as 
thick as blackberries. The Creche is the place where 
the poor mothers leave their children in the morning, in 
the care of some kind women who h^ve a large philo- 
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progcnitivcncss and no othor means of gratifying it than 
by pot cats or tlo^s, or otliur people's children, and go 
off to their work until ni^'lit. One has only to enter one 
of these Creches, which are most benevolent institutions 
and to be found in every one of the twelve arrondisse- 
ments of Paris, to <leli<rht himself with the mixed and 
charminiT music of these nightingales — quite equal to 
an op(*ra chorus. I suppose tliey contribute some arti- 
ficial means to (|uiet their noisy tribe, and perhaps, in 
case of extremity, dose them o(I', as in the reports to 
Pariiamcnt the Manchester mothers are said to do, with 
Godfrey's cordial, or some other of those charming drugs, 
which that useful class of men, the apothecaries and 
chc^mists of the Malthusian school, stimulated by the 
fashionable doctrines of political economy, are so ready 
to invent. Be^ E — > — by no means to trust her precious 
possession out of her hands, for though, as you see, I 
do not think much of babies, I am anxious to see this 
eighth wonder of the world, and to see the mother as a 
mother, whom I consider the ninth wonder of ihe world. 
So it seems, according to your own account, you have 
grown very old and ugly. Can it be so ? do you mean 
I shall understand it so ? or am I to regard it as an 
orthodox confession of sinfulness, which is only so much 
good, pious talk ? My surprise in the case, if I must 
believe the account, is, that it could have happened so 
suddenly. I dare say, as the spring weather has com- 
menced, you have begun already, after the fashion of 
tlie opening flowers, to appear in silks and feathers, and I 
have no doubt that if I could suddenly make my appear- 
ance any fine day in April on the nursery ground at Is- 
' lington, I should find you strutting down there among the 



I JHih^BM "irf hAmSi widk til that tnitmily ptifey tHtgw 
iMlii Alt |(klhii noipUchji wUch io uniofa boconm jros^ 
awl woe be to the ipoor fellow who, under such dieom^ 
atuiees, wduld even dare think of anything old or ug^j in 
your |MiK)iice. By the way, speaking of street noiseSi 
diece b not a sight in Paris, this sight-fiill city, which so 
inaeh delights me, as the garden of tiie Tijdilaries on any 
pieaaant day, when there are to be seen cdlected, at the 
least a thousand, and I dare say I have semi two thousand 
at a time, of nurses and chSdren, and oftentimes their pa- 
rentst. — the chOdren playing, the nurses sewing er gos^ 
^pa||[) and the parents eitbn* enjopng the sports of 
tlieff eUUren, or workmg or reading in die qien dr, o4 
die bendies or chairs ; the nurses with dieir dean aprast 
aad wUte caps, not a bonnet to foe seen among diiai^ 
aad llie dUldrea dressed with a beauty and tuM ^frntf 
fecdy ddightfiil. The other day I was amusmg nay*^ 
self fiir half an hour in seemg five little girls, the largest 
of them not. mate than seven years old, jumping upon 
the same rope, and keeping it up with an enthusiasm 
and success quite delightful. I have not, myself, yet 
tried any experiments at jumping rope, but I find my 
<dd clay actually grows warm when I see so many of 
these beautiful little creatures as happy as their natures 
admit of. A long face in Paris, an ill-dressed p^rscHa, a 
ragged, dirty person, what might properly be called a 
vagabond, is not to be seen. This is certamly very ex- 
traordinary. Is it so in London ? 

My dear friend, kiss the children for me ; do be good 
and let me hear from you a little oftener ; it is a real 
work of charity, and the sands in my glass you know 
are nearly run out. Your husband has always my best 
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rr^rds. I only wish ho had a bettor wife, but certainly 
not anothiT. Many pt^oplo have not one half as good. 
Yours affectionately. 



LETTER CIJII. 

TO MRS. B . 

Parus SOih March, 1847. 
My DEAt FftiE3iD : 

I SUPPOSE our letters must have crossed each other on 
the way, and I dare say without any recognition ; it 
would not be so with the writers themselves, I am sure, 
if thoy knew each other's progress. I thought you 
would pronounce a severe judgment upon the speech 
which I sent you, and it was, I confess, veiy unbecom- 
ing in the orator to deliver such an one ; however, as I 
live in a countr}' where indulgences are sold, I have 
made my confession, and have got absolution. A 
charming thing it is, to find these spiritual NanehtMeutes 
at hand, ready, if you are ever so spotted and dirty, to 
wash you out, and turn you again upon tlie world clean 
and fresh. I am a Catholic for all such occasions. I 
hope none of my friends on the other side of the chan- 
nel require any such purification. 

I like Paris extremely, but you might as well under- 
take to pull my limbs off, as to draw away at all, or 
loosen in any degree, my attachment to my English 
friends. Now put these out of the question, and let me 
tell you some of the dilferences between England and 
France. 



J|»aeilf,FinittiiiaiB elegant dianLoi^^ NotUm 
cu eseeed the bean^ of the Eof^iah paika ; but the 
poblic gaidens in Paris are numerous^ eztanrivei, ^b4 
opod to evecybodjr. 

The public buildings in Puis are more splendid, and 
mcMre elegantly furnished, than in London ; and mom 
tlmn tha,t, tfaejr ace all open to the publio fifee of cliaige 
on certam days. 

There are, as I have observed in a fixmer letter^ 
manjr public libraries in Parb, containing, not thousands, 
but hundreds of thousands of volumes, most of tbaiB 
open to the public free of charge. 

Thefe are fiill and various courses of lectures on aiti 
asid soieDees, by the most eminent men livmg, contiii^ 
utUy going on, all open gratuitously to the puUio, 
. The tuidon at the schools of law and medicine (aaid 
fine arts, &c., &c., &c., is of the highest order, and 
costs nothing. 

The modes of living are very much more convenient 
and independent than in London. 

I was tcld there was ft> such thing as comfort in Paris* 
The eomforU of living are much greater in Paris than in 
London. 

The general manners of the Parisians are more cour- 
teous than in London. In getting into public places, 
operas, or theatres, there is no crowdiHg ; no one can go 
in before his turn ; only two persons can enter at a 
time ; and, if you leave your seat, you have only to 
leave your glove, your handkerchief, or even your news- 
paper upon it, and you are sure to have it again, and 
your glove and handkerchief into the bargain. In 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, there are no distinc- 
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tions of rank ; the man in his blouse, and the lady in 
her satins, sit down side by side. In some churches you 
pay a penny for a chair ; in most churches you pay 
nothing ; in all there arc plenty of free seats. 

All the galleries, pictures, sculpture, &c., &c., are 
oi)en, on certain days, indiscriminately to the public. 

Witli one single gross exception, the streets in Paris 
are as clean as in London ; the public conveyances 
much better ; their drivers are better dressed, and the 
roitures and carriages much cleaner. The driver being 
always required to give you his number on a card when 
you enter, and the table of fares being posted up in the 
carriage, you are secure against impositiixi. The omni- 
buses are so wide tiiat you can get in and out without 
crowding your neighbors, and there is an iron bar or 
strap overhead to steady your passage, — besides, they 
are always lighted at night. 

The streets at night are more quiet than in London. 
None of those unfortunate creatures, who infest the 
streets of London, by night and by day, are ever suf- 
fered to show themselves before candle lighting ; they 
are not permitted, under the severest penalties, to speak 
to any person without encouragement, and are at once 
taken to prison, if they are found in the streets after 
eleven o'clock. 

Then again, here is scarcely a beggar to be found, 
and never an importunate one ; a barefooted or ragged 
person is not to be met with ; I have not seen six per- 
sons excited by liquor, and not a drunken person since 
I have been here, and never but in a single case saw a 
woman drinking in a public wine-shop ; and literally, 
when I have offered money to persons whom I took to 
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be real objects of charity, my kmdness has been finnlj 
but politely declined. 

The English are iiill of prejudices against the French. 
I do not mean to do the English any injustice ; but I as 
little desire to do any injustice to the French. 

In die ait c^liiing comfortably, happily, and frugally, 
I do not believe that any people are superior to die 
Frendu They have gross faults, I dare say; bitt I 
camioi wy that, as yet, I have been, in die sHg^ilest 
nwttMire, or nader any circumstanoes, defianded or iU* 
used; and, though 1 was told I should find double 
pliccii ito e¥»f shop, I have found it to be the case no 
oAener than in <ltber places. French cooidng is not to 
nly taat^} but the French markets in poultry, vegetablei^ 
fittits, fish, and flowets, are ftr soperknr to any which I 
have 06en, and in the excellent manner in which timga 
are btooght to market, they are pregmm^t. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the cleanliness and beau^ of 
the Frendi marii^ets. The market in the Faubourg Si. 
Oermain is a p<»fect model of neatness and ord^. The 
dress and manners of the market-women, too, even the 
firii-wonien in the great markets, is equally creditable. 
The women, in all the markets and shops, keep the 
books and accounts, and, in this respect, show a thorough 
mercantile education. Yours truly. 



15 
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LETTER CLIV. 

Pam, aOlh Haich, 1847. 
Mr DEAt M : 

Paris cannot be called a cheap place to live in ; yet, 
a person lives here, I believe, with more bdependence 
than anywhere. Private houses and lodging houaes 
here, are universally called hotels. Thou^ you are 
piled up in them seven strata deep, nobody knows his 
neighbors, eitlier above, below, or at the side of him. 
Persons live both sides of my chamber, and haire done 
so for months; nothing but a partition separates us. 
We come out into the same entry, we ascend and d^ 
sccnd the same staircase ; but so far from knowing who 
they arc, or what they are, I do not even know them by 
sight. I did not even know the names of the landtord 
of the house, or the landlady, until I had been here fiv 
months. 

Paris is now getting to be delightfiil. I have seen 
nothing, in beauty and magnificence, to exceed it ; and 
in so numerous a population, it seems to me imposriUe 
to find more evidences of thrift. The industry and 
econoniy of the people, too, are most striking ; which, 
especially so far as the women are concerned, exceed 
any thing known in England or in the United States. 
Every body is well dressed, well-behaved, and cheatdL 
The streets are safe by night and by day. I went the 
other night with a fiiend fiimiliar with Paris, at midnight, 
through what are deemed the very worst parts of Paris. 
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The streets were as quiet as they would be in a country 
town, and I felt as secure as I should have done to have 
gone at the same hour from one end of Salem to the other. 
Not a wcMnan is ever to be se^i unattended, in the jrtreets 
of Paris, after eleven o'clock at night, unless she be some 
nurse, or poor servant, or can give a good account of her- 
self. I am told all this is the effect of a strict and num^fous 
police. Well, then, I am.content to have a strict police. 
If the vicious cannot be controlled, so that the well-dis- 
posed and idrtuous may be secure without bayonets, I 
am content to have bayonets. The police will do me 
no harm, unless I wish, or attempt to do wrong ; and 
then, of course, it is as well for myself, as society, that 
I should be restrained. I at first looked at these armed 
policemen and soldiers, both in London and Paris, with 
a shudder, but I feel happy in the perfect security which 
they give, and I regard them now with a grateful confi- 
dence. Sometimes they may abuse their power, but the 
government take the utmost care to prevent any such 
abuses. A man has always liberty enough, if he has 
liberty to do any thing which is right ; if he wants the 
liberty to do wrong, he ought not to have it. 

Mr. S— — , leaves for Boston in the steamer of the 
19th inst., with his family. He buried one daughter 
at Naples, a beautiful and lovely young lady, about 
eighteen years old ; full of brightness and promise, 
loving and beloved, happy and making others happy, 
who there was suddenly crushed, like a full-blown flower, 
when the stem is broken. His other daughter, a charm- 
ing young lady, was married here a fortnight ago. Their 
kindness to me has been most exemplary. I have dined 
with them once a week, through the winter ; and I can- 
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not toll wlwt |)lc«Miro it Iiim iNMm to nw^ to feol tint I 
hnd liuru a kind of liuino ; for iHunOi liomoi lioinei Bfter 
all, in H|)it() of all ii|>|N}iinince.s, is the objuct, clearott of 
all otlmnt, tci my lioart; and I Uilicive in my mniI| tliat if 
1 was suddcnily without any pnsvious arrangemiont or ei- 
)Mictatiun, Hnt down among you, I should die of excite- 
uumi, 

Mr. and Miss Joy liavo likowiso Imnsh oxtreniely kind 
and i)olit4f, and Mr. and Mrs. Mortiy ; all of wlioni are 
looking to tlioir native Hhorus with strong intorest, and 
|»oint tliiMr facM^-s honiownnl this spring. The attentknis 
ofl^ord Nonnanliy, llin Hritisli ambassadori to me, have 
hron mcMt kind. I had staid with him and the Marcliio- 
noHH (hn'u days, at tlio Diiku of DrdfonrH; but this gave 
lilt* no claim upon him, and 1 NJionld ncA have felt at 
lihitrty to rail on hhii. iiiit Ijady Nonnanby \h the sister 
of liiidy llardwirkit, and s\u\ or l«onl llanlwicke gave uw 
a Irtlrr, whirli, aftiT hrin^ in PariH a month, I U^(i, with 
my rard. Any kind of inviliition would, in ordinary 
ra.sfvM, liavM paid that doht, if it muHt ho no rouHidorod. 
Hut tliny havo iiivitrd mn to two magnifuiont HoircoH, 
oiirn to a moNt ol^f^ant dinner |mrty, and last night 
I rncrivod anothor invitiition to dinn nrxt wook. This 
\H vrry kind. UnHidi^M, tliry liavo asknd mo to visit them 
at olJHT linif^H, without rcromony ; hut thus knowing 
tlioir constant nnd numerous rn^nf^nmontN, I have inva- 
riahly dfurlinnd, and havii only li^ft my rani. 

Tlifi (/ount (In (toun'y, a most rxrnllcmt man, and full 
of (igriculiural knowlrdgr and rnthnNiasm, has lK)on most 
cl('vot<*d in hiM ntlcntionM ; nnd Count Knrgorlay, a gen- 
tifMnan of im|irov<!d information) find delightful manners, 
has r«*nd(frocl mi? miiny attentions, I have luM^n mtirh 
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obliged, likewise, by the civilities W Mn. Austin, well 
known in the literary world, the mother of Lady Duff 
Oofdon, with whom I had the honor of an acquaintance 
in London ; who has held what is called a reimtoii, every 
week ; where I was accustomed to meet the most refined, 
both of English and French society. The Marchioness 
de Lavalette has likewise honored roe with many atten* 
tioos, and every American experiences the polite hospi- 
talities of Mr. Oreen, the American bankeri and his 
agreeable family. 

Mr. Vattemare leaves for the United States in April, 
with many thousand volumes, as a present to the differ^ 
ent States, and to the United States. I hope you will 
see him. His enterprise of establishing an international 
exchange is a noble one, and I believe quite disin- 
terested. Adieu. 



LETTER CLV. 

Paris, 4th Afrri], 1847. 
My Dea» M : 

You muMt not, after this, fool any disap[K)intnient if 
my letters are not regular, as 1 do not know in what 
rendition or position I shall be to write, and you will not 
<xp(jct to hear from rne ofusner than once a month. It 
is Himarkable that, during so long a separation, I believe 
not one of our letters has been lost or miscarried. 

Since I wrote to you, 1 have been constantly in 
attendance upon the Agricultural Congress which met 
hen% until its adjournment on Friday. One day 1 

10* 
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attended an agricultural show at Poissy, about eighteen 
miles from town, by railroad ; and I spent yeaterday at 
a most interesting and really magnificent establk 
the Veterinary School, at Alfort, about eight miles fiom 
the city. This wedc I propose to go to Giignon, to see 
an agricultural school and model farm ; to VonBailles, and 
also to Rambouillet, to look at some aupeiior flocks of 
sheep ; and to some of the cattle markets, which I hare 
not yet seen. This, with three dinners abroad— one at 
I^rd Normanby's, one at Count Kergorlajr'Sy and cue at 
Mr. Green's — will, with my writing, I think, quite use 
up the week. If dinners in Europe came, as tfaey do 
in Boston, at midday, or two o'clock in the afternoon, 
there would be no time for any thing. 

Passion week has just closed, and to-day has been 
Easter Sunday, a high festival in the church. You 
would think, if you were here in the churches, that the 
Parisians were the most religious people in the worid ; 
and, if church-going and worship constituted religion, it 
would be a just inference. Our four-days' meetings and 
revivals bear very little comparison, for intensity and 
punctuality, to the observances which prevul here ; and 
I believe the Protestant churches are as crowded as the 
Catholic, though the worship at the former is not, as at 
the latter, going on at all hours. At Mr. Coqueril's 
church — the great Protestant church in the city — 
seventy-five persons were received to-day at the com- 
munion, and the church, which holds two thousand per- 
sons, was crammed so as to render the admission of 
hundreds impossible, more than an hour before the ser- 
vice. To-night all the theatres will be fiill in the same 
way, and many of them will, undoubtedly, be filled with 
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the same personi, wbo were at cbuich, and n^ mom^ 
at the okse of Lent, feed at liberty to find some ooook 
piMjeation fiir a loog abitinenoe in a little eectraardiBarf 
recfeatian. Puis, however, presenti the greateat dira^* 
flityofaspoet. To-day, when I came out of the ohmeh, 
I fiamd a juggler and timaUer, with hia three chSdran, 
p a rf hw ni ng all aotts of antics, to an jimnense ciiwd, 
immediately befefe the docnr. 

I attended s^vice to-day at St. SulfHce— one of the 
hvgest CatholiD churches in the city, and splendid 
beyond any description which I can give. I have 
no doubt there were ax thousand people diere, and 
hundreds of them standing ; and, including the priests 
who officiated, and all who were about the altar, diere 
mtee Mk two hundred nunisters of every description. I 
cannot think of any thing more sfdendid and gorgeons 
than the robes and dresses of the crowd of priests around 
the altar. The music firom two organs at different ends 
of the church was continued through almost the whde 
service, and the chanting of some of the psalms was 
sublime. There were bowmgs, and kneelings, and cross* 
ings, and kisrings of books and cups and plates, enough 
to satisfy the largest veneration. 

On Friday I attended the grand service at Notre 
Dame, where the Archbishop officiates ; and here I saw 
the relics presented, to be adored and kissed by thou- 
sands upon thousands, such as a piece of the real cross, 
one of the nails with which our Saviour was fastened to 
the cross, and the crown of thorns. I took pains to 
stand within eight feet of the persons presenting and the 
persons kissing these relics, or, otherwise, I am afraid I 
never should have been convinced, that respectable and 
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educated, and, I believe, really religioiis people, caM 
have the presumption to practise, in so open and baie- 
faced a manner, what appears to us as the groawit 
impositions. When, however, they bring themselTaa to 
believe that the wafer, which the priest dispenses to the 
communicants, is a real piece of the flesh of Jesus, I see 
no difficulty in their believing any thing, and deckBng 
that Jonah swallowed the whale, instead of the whale 
having swallowed Jonah. 

I have nothing to say against any person's leligioo ; 
but, with the best attention I can give to the subject, I 
could never find the ^adow of a shade of the Roman 
Catholic worship in the New Testament. 

But, at the same time, it must be admitted, that no 
other form or ritual is prescribed there ; the Dissenters' 
dull and dry forms, and the Quakers' no forms, no mote 
than the Episcopal or the Catholic ceremonial ; and, 
therefore, this is best left to the judgment and reason 
of every man, according to the dictates of a larger or 
smaller veneration, that being the best form for any one 
man, which best calls out, expresses, strengthens, and 
renders active the great principles of duty, reverence 
to the Supreme Being, and love to his fellow men. 

The Catholic religion is a religion of immense power, 
and has a hold upon the minds of men, even the most 
cultivated and intelligent, which may be accounted for, 
first, by the force of education and habit, of whose 
imperious influence, in all cases, we do not need exam- 
ples ; and secondly, in that the religious sentiment in the 
human mind is distinct from the reasoning powers, and 
men feel that there is a merit and a duty in yiel£ng to 
this sentiment even against reason, — perhaps the more 
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merit fiom its bemg against reason, as the' eminent Bos- 
suet remarks, that ^^ the noblest sacrifice which man can 
offer to *Gody is the sacrifice of his reason to his fiuth." 
There is one matter strongly to recommend the Catholic 
religion, which is, that they hold to the merit of good 
worics, — that alms-giving is an absolute duty ; and I 
bdieve there is no class of Christians who do so much 
as the Catholics far the relief of the poor and distressed. 

I never in my life felt so much the value of Sunday, 
as since I have been in Paris. Throughout the greater 
part of the city, there is no difference between Sunday 
and any other day. Business and pleasure go on with 
the same activity and impetuosity as on any other day, 
excepting only that on Sunday afternoon many of the 
shops are closed, pleasures are a little more brisk, and 
the streets and public gardens and pubUc places are all 
crowded with human beings, in their gayest attire and 
most cheerfiil manners. I hardly know how many of 
them live, devoted so to business three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

The population in Paris is much more closely packed 
than in London, — for, though London contains, it is 
said, two millions of people, and Paris twelve hundred 
thousand, yet in London they are spread over a much 
greater surface, and in Paris are at least seven strata 
deep. 

The spring b at present backward and cold, and we 
had some snow on Friday ; but we may look for favor- 
able weather very soon and the rapid progress of vege- 
tation. 

My next letters will, I hope, be dated fix)m Belgium. 
I do not feel very happy to set off alone upon an expe- 
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dition through cotintriiw of which I do not know one 
word of the langiiago ; hut I am told that Englinh i§ 
often ff|K)kon, at leant in puhlic places, and that French 
is well nigh universal. I shall make no tinneceiaary 
delay, and feel tnoHt anxious now to be at home. 

J desired you in my last to call on Mrs. S , as 
soon as you hear of their arrival, and thank them ibr 
their kindness to me. They leave Paris with the highest 
res|K3ct of all who have had the pleasure of their 
arquaintance. It is impossible people should have 
behaved with more liberality and hospitality than thay 
have done, without the slightest attempt at any oatenta- 
tioiis display. Adieu. 



i.F/rTER cr.vi. 

TO MRS. B . 

Pariii, 13lh April, 1847. 
Mr Dear FftiKiin: 

In {)oint of number of letters, I believe you are in my 
d(;lH ; in point of value, the balance is on the other page 
of the account, and I am irretrievably bankrupt. I wish 
I could efTcic^tually appeal to your generosity ; and where 
the oliii^tttions of duty do not come in force, try to get 
w}ttu*xh'\nir out of that disinterested kindness for which 
your friends give you so eminent a reputation. Next to 
the si^lit of a friend, and the touch of a friend, and the 
heariii/^ of the channing voice of a friend, is that of a 
letter, hredthirig only love and good will, feeling almost 
warm to the touch, and making the heart melt. 



/ 
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I am about once more to tax your kindness. I shall 
give a letter to a friend of mine, who goes to London 
this weeky on her solitary voyage. She passed through 
Paris to Rome in December last, with her husband, in 
pursuit of the recovery of his health, a hopeless errand, 
fiir there she has left him, and she returns home desolate. 
He was bred a physician, and being a man of fortune, 
he did not practise, but devoted himself to scientific pui^ 
suits, in which he became eminent, and has departed 
with the universal regret, and as he lived, with the 
universal esteem of those who knew him. I wish you 
would see her ; she would feel at home with any friends 
of mine. 

I have given up all hopes of improvement this side of 
the grave; what chance of improvement I shall have 
beyond it, I wish I knew. I hope for the best. Most 
of us believe we get some light upon this subject from 
the Scriptures. For my part, I have not yet found it. 
They are full enough as to the certainty of a future life, 
and as to a moral retribution, but they teach us nothmg 
of the place or the conditions. What priests inculcate, 
and what multitudes believe on this matter, is of little 
moment. If the next world is as good as this, I shall be 
very well satisfied ; if it is better than this, I shall be 
much more satisfied, and especially if it brings with it 
the power of improving by our experience here. Yet I 
do not know that we should take advantage of that 
experience. Few men, certainly, take advantage of 
their experience here, but go on making the same mis- 
takes day after day, tumbling into the same holes from 
which they have just been extracted with great difficulty, 
even before the mud is dry upon their clothes; and 
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resemblu the poor Hy, wtio, after his wings have ht^n 
singed and his legs burnt offy is seen strugglmg again, 
somehow or other, to drag his mutilated body into tlw 
blaze of the candle. 

1 leave for Kulgium, by the first week in May. Pray 
let me hear from you befom I leave, or I shall consider 
my own letters as unwelcome, and take the hint to hold 
my ]Msace. I proceed from Kel^iuni to Germany and 
Switzerland, and thence over the Alps. I shall have a 
feeling of home, when I get once more into the region of 
deep snows and glittering ices. Who knows that I shall 
not tumble into one of the deep crevices of the Oladflni 
to be melted out in a state of extraordinary preservatioii 
some centuries hence, for some celebrated Buckland or 
Murchison, to place in their cabinets as a specimen of 
the extraonlinary stature of die men who existed at that 
dbtant period. What a curious thing it would be, if| 
like the fly which Dr. Franklin speaks of, as corked up 
for nearly half a century in a bottle of old Madeira, I 
could wake up and se<i the alterations which have passed 
over the world, and the progress and improvements by 
which s(x;ioty will have been marked at that time. 

I had rather live in England tlian anywhere dse, 
abating the separation of those, who, according to Scrip- 
ture, and according to nature, are a part of myself; 
though in {)oint of beauty, splendor, magnificeiiC6| inn 
provenient, public order, universal arrangements and 
method, industry, economy, and sobriety, Paris is emi- 
nently distinguished. Adieu. 
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LETTER CLVII. 

TO MBS. B . 

Parts, 14th April, 1S47. 
Mt Dbax Fbbnd: 

I DESPATCHED E letter to you this morning, and in 
half an hour after it had gone, I had the gratification of 
one fifom youiself, and one from E y both most wel- 
come. At the same time I forwarded a small parcel to 
your address, to be mailed at Folkestone, to the new 
coiner at Myddleton Square. I hope they will duly 
reach their destination. I shall be quite anxious to 
know what the young lady thinks of the letter, which 
you will find in the highest style of Oriental imagery, 
but periups not the less true for all that. I sent some 
articles finr housekeeping, thinking it not impossible that 
she might take after her mother, and begin to think of 
marrying and managing as soon as she begms to think of 
any thing. 

So, you desire an account of my Robinson Crusoe life 
m Paris, and I shall proceed to give it to you in plain 
prose, premising only by the way that you seem to me 
as familiar with Parisian phraseology, as if you had been 
bom and bred au septieme of a French Hotel Meubli. 

I, then, Henry Cobnan, of lawful age, a citizen of the 
grand Republic of the United States, (hurrah for the 
thirteen stripes and stars ! ) and for many years a subject 
of bee royal majesty. Queen Victoria, (God save the 
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Qiiniin I ) do rl^ipiiMn nnri nay, that 1 rnfitdn in ii nin^i 
of PttiiN r.Allnd /^/i nx^ (^hmitinf, IV Anting ninrtifig fmtn 
Urn Jioukvarfh U} St. Lnxnrt., Ntrni^ht am an nm^w, clmin, 
Wfill built, full of Ann liriiiNnN nnd finn ffliopff, nnd miig« 
nifinmit liot«l« in r,oiirt yjinl«, nnd cmwdml from oaHy 
dnwn Ui litUi nt ni^ht, 1 had nlrnoMt Maid until thn r(H<im 
of dawn, with narria^nN, r.hariotN, ornnitfUNnM, vh^Anmf 
whmdharrowN, lading and woniini, ((^nnorally v«iry hiind- 
afminindnml) rnilk-maidM, hiundm^Mit<4, ^riMiHti^M, IxmrttiMi 
r,hifRmniiin*, faMhionnblnM, and NormandiMn with thitir but* 
tivrfly vM\m) in ffhra!, onn of i\^^ nioMt publir;, and on^ of 
i\\t^ buMifiNti and mm of thrv phmNantnfit MtrmHM in the town« 

1 am in th<9 fifth ^tory — thn lownr floor ia not r,ounti9<l| 
and tho mirctotf or amtond floor, \h not rtounU^I ; I am 
(m tpintfihfUif and motntt Mix fli^hifi of ataira t^> nmch my 
r««tin(( plac«. H«in^ fat and ** puray/' and hav{n/|( v«y 
abort lo|(a, you may dfipnnd upon it I havo oflon wtabod 
for wmity nlnvatin^ machimi, by whirJi th^ aummit could 
b« rmchod withmit having to dradibi up my jointa on« 
hundrcirl and thirtmni timna ^^ for that ia th«) numbor of 
ataira. Now yiam^ and iithiirial pomona liko youraolfi 
ao f^ay, mi tranapar^mt, mi li/(ht of atf;p, woidd go up Vkfi 
a Mparrow a wholn fli^^ht at a titno. 

From my *iyri«-n««t I look down upon tho moving 
world with pbiloaophirt compcMuni, and brmthii an atmfia- 
phi^m far wup^rior to ihri groviOling aona of mirth bolow 
rnw— (a«k thrj rJinmiata if it i« not mu) My n«at, bow- 
#TV*ir, \n y^ry numW, I havn but ono «mall rrami ; tbr«u 
^oofl r'JoMiitN ; a brirrk flrair, which I lik<i| Ix^tauao it m\t^% 
all tuim-.j (U)V(irml with a thir.k (larpfH ; a bod, long 
^nrai^h if I rion't grow any, whirJi I have concltjdnd not 
to do for thfY proai^nt ; a vM^ni of drawi^ri^i aurmotmtod 
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by a stuffed panot in a glass case, who looks very 
civilly at me, and says nothing, though I feel occasion- 
ally quite embarrassed at the closeness of his inspection ; 
bed, linen, covering, most clean and excellent ; an open 
fireplace, with a movable grate, which I purchased, and 
in which I bum dry wood and' good coal ; three easy 
chairs, and two with upright backs, which I prefer, for 
fear of affecting the grace of my movements ; and, to 
crown the whole, three good-sized mirrors — so that, 
you see, I am never without company, though it is only 
the reduplication of that of which one sample is quite 
sufficient — certainly one at a time. 

I breakfast in my own chamber at nine ; rise at half- 
past six ; get very hungry before breakfast comes. 
The servant brings my allowance of bread, butter, and 
cream. I boil my own teakettle ; make my own tea ; 
buy my own sugar, candles, &c, ; have the Daily 
News to read in the morning — which sometimes, on 
account of the ill-temper which it shows towards 
America and France, obliges' me to put more sugar than 
usual in my tea. 

In dishabille I wear a gray frock coat, plaid waistcoat, 
gray trousers, silk neckcloth, black slippers, occasionally 
varnished ; and look very grave and wise, when, raising 
my head from the table, I let my spectacles drop on the 
end of my nose and comb my few straggling gray hairs 
with my fingers, presenting in such cases a very fine 
study for an artist. 

I have a man-servant for my femc'de'chambre ; at- 
tentive to a fault, full of good nature, honest, and so 
willing to serve me, that I take care never to call on 
him for what I can do myself, and sometimes almost 
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frisrhten the cap off his head by my inmtic gesdculatioas, 
when I cannot make him understand my Frencbi though 
I understand it perfectly myself. 

I stay in my room, oxtraordinaries excepted, always 
until three o'clock ; go sight-seeing ; dine at an English 
rc-staurant at five — can't live at a Fraich Cff/e — dislike 
the French cooking — don't know whether you are eat- 
ing froifj cat, or baby ; evening with friends or at the 
theatre, rarely at home ; get sleepy at eleven ; crawl to 
bed at twelve o'clock ; think of my dear friends in 
America and England ; sigh so hard as almost to 
untuck the bed clothes ; wbh them all kind of bles- 
sings ; fancy I see them ; never knew I loved them 
half so much ; pray for them, and dream about tbem ; 
sleep quietly six liours ; try not to let the .sun get up 
before me, though, I confess, to my shame, I sometimes 
find him peeping into my chamber to see if I am awake ; 
feel dreadfully about my sins always when I first awake, 
and try to quiet the pangs of conscience by a strong dose 
of good resolutions ; think again of my dear friends ; 
thank God from the bottom of my soul for lus mercies ; 
and wonder why I am not a poor, miserable outcast, 
shivering, starving, naked Irishman, or beggar, as hun- 
dreds of others, whose claims seem as good as mine ; 
and am amazed that I have education, character, plenty 
to eat and drink, so much to make me happy, and, above 
all, friends, friends who love me, but who cannot love 
nie half so well as I love them. But this won't do. I 
open my eyes ; spring out of bed ; take my cold bath ; 
raise the window, to breathe the cordial of cordials, the 
fresh and fragrant air of the morning ; and go again to a 
successbn of labors and enjoyments. 
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I could not affiurd two rooms. I pay thirty-five firancs 
a moDth, and ten francs for service. My breakfast and 
tea cost me — I don't know what — though an egg, Ant 
example, is five sous, and a small roU of bread, of which 
one can eat two, costs three sous. Tea is dearer than 
in England ; sugar and candles cheaper ; wood is sold 
by the pound, so is coal, and are both dear, though my 
fiiel has not cost me more than in England, because of 
uKHre economy in the use of it ; dinner of roast beef, 
potatoes, apple-pie, cheese, bread, and half a bottle of 
wine are half a crown. 

With all this, Paris is not home to me. I could have 
fi3fmed some very charming acquaintances, but I did not 
dare. 

Now what an extraordinary letter, you '11 say, this is ; 
the old fellow 's in his dotage and as garrulous as if he 
was ^hty. You have provoked it. Your husband 
will want, with good reason, to know, what is to become 
of the housekeeping, if such letters are to be read and 

answered. Mr. G B , that cynic as he b, like 

all other bachelors, crying out sour grapes whenever 
they see a fine cluster, will be for congratulating himself 
that he is monarch of all he surveys, and has no wife to 
write or to be written to. Be it so. Submit, my good 
friend, with all the philosophy you can, to the conse- 
quences of your own misdoings, and believe me ever 
faithfully yours. 



16* 
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LETTER CLVm. 

TO MRS. E. F. 

14lh April, ISn. 



Mr Deab Fiieud: 

That fault-finding sbter of yours has just chosen to 
reproTe me for not having written to Mr. P , in an- 
swer to his valued letter. Pray what busbess is h of 
hers ? Has she the care of the public morals ? 1 11 
have her to know that at present I am under the gcnreni- 
ment of another sovereign, and that none of your Eng- 
lish busy-bodies has any thing to do this side of the 
channel. I have ^Titten to you ; one of my letten 
crossed his on the way ; are not you and he one ? don't 

you belong to the same finn of ^ Middleton Square, 

witli a new junior partner ? If nothing dse will do, then 
understand this letter as to Aim ; and if that will not do^ 
I '11 write one to him especially, full of private confidaUiml 
matter^ which I shall charge him not to show to yon 
under any circumstances, and particulariy not to that 
meddlesome sister of yours — looking into her neigh- 
bor's windows, peeping into every drawer, and lifting 
up the top-crust of every pie she cc»nes near. P^y, do 
you have to apply to her to know what you shall have 
for dinner, and whether the baby shall have a blue or a 
pink ribbon to its cap? Only think, that impelled 
by her inveterate inquisitiveness, she has sent me as 
many questions as there are in the catechism, to know 
where I live, and how I live, and what I live upon, and 
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whether my slippers were down at the heel, and mj coat 
out at the elbows, and my blue stockings (far I was al- 
ways very blue, you knpw,) were darned with white and 
red yam. But I have 6nished her. I have given her 
all the particulars, and suggested to her in an underUMMi 
that her husband will be wanting to know what will be- 
come of the housekeeping if she goes on at diis rate. 

How does the wife of Mr. S— — P do ? I hear 

you never were handsomer ; never were happier ; never 
appeared so well, and that you and your husband are 
living in a sort of Paradisaical state, such as it was be- 
fore the serpent found his way into Elden. God' bleas 
you both! — all three — those who have come — all 
who may yet come ; and in the beautiful language of 
the Psalmist, '< May his light continue to shine into your 
-tabernacle " and make it radiant with all the charms of 
the happiest domestic love and fidelity and harmony and 
mutual respect and confidence, which can grow and 
flourish upon an earthly soil. 

I wrote to little Miss P , the new comer, yester- 
day ; my letter went this morning before your kind fa- 
vcwr reached me ; what do you think of that ? the very 
end of December makbg love to the first soft morning 
and the first opening flower of May. I am about two 
hundred and forty times as old as she is. Was ever 
such a correspondence before ? I choose to call it a 
correspondence, because if those little tiny fingers can- 
not bold a pen, I expect she will at once employ an 
amanuensis. 

I have not much to say of myself. It was very 
kind in you to have a place reserved for me at your 
table, but if you will have one in your heart, be 
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it ever so small, for an old friend, and keep it full, I 
shall be more than satisfied. You, I see, are marrying 
and giving in marriage. Your brotlier, the lawyer, and 

Miss N are to be married, and this in spite of the 

hard tunes. As to lawyers, however, (do not report me,) 
they live upon the crimes and miseries of mankind. 
The law is, in itself, a noble profession, designed for the 
protection of society ; the suppression of crime ; the idndi- 
cation of innocence ; the defence of the oppressed and 
helpless ; the elucidation of trutli ; the assertion of hu- 
man rights ; the defiance of despotic power. There are 
advocates who do justice and honor to the profession, 
and are the benefactors of society and the ornaments of 
human nature ; but often tlie great and noble ends of 
the profession are perverted, and the practice becomes 
odious and unjust, bent wholly upon the mystification of 
truth, the security and escape of crime, and somedmes 
the abuse and ruin of innocence.* 



* LOHD BROITGHAM's EXPLANATION OF THE DUTIIS OF LBGAL OOU HIL , VMOM 

UIS PUBUSUED SPEECHES. 

la tlie dcluace of Quccu Curuliue, on the 3itl October, 1830, Mr. (now 
Lord) Broiigliuni, (nccordiiig to tho editor of his "Speeches," puUisbed at 
Edinburgh, 1838, Vol. I., p. 105,) said, " I oDce before took leave to lemiiid 
your lordeiliiptf, which was unneccssbry, but there are many whom it may be 
needful to remind, that an advtx^ate, by the sucrcd duty which he owes his 
client, knows in the discharge of that office but one person in die worid— 
that dUnt and nofte other. To save that client by all expedient means ; to 
protect that cUent at all hazards and conin to all others, and among odiers to 
himself, is the higheRt and most unquestioned of his duties ; and he must not 
regard the alarm, the suflfering, the torment, the destructioD, which he may 
bring upon any other. Nay, Hcparutiiig even the duties of a patriot from 
those of un advocate, and casting them, if need be, to the wind, he most go 
on, reckless of the consetiuences, if his fate it sliould unhappily be to invdw 
his country in confusion for his client's protection ! " The earnest tone of 
this profession, the talents and authority of the advocate^ the greatness of the 
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Pkris k fall of objects of mteiite intefest. It » fbtt (tf 
charitable kistitntions, and of ready hearts afid hands to eoE- 
ecute the dictates of benevolence. Its hosjMtab are jMit- 



dqMh it tbcM prinoiplM. 

l^^iVvMCMiL— Tlie jQOflt ttartling ioftanoe of the Uoenie of ooontel 
thit we eon lemeailier, almoat tni nseendmg the exfkt, of Mr. FUR^ In the 
difiMMse of CoarroiMr, hM oecnned on the Nortfaom OiM^ 
ireek, if the rapoile that have a{>peared are correct. Two men, Raid 
ind IfCabe, were pat upon their trial tor the mnrden committed laat amn- 
atlficaield. FflrOM of IhemudenBaid hadftnoBilf bee&trfedMd 
M'Cabe was now joined as an aooomplioe^ on efidence that 
vent to ahow his havins^ been seen inclose conyenation with Beid soon after 
thenmider. He had aleo atrengtbened tmpkiom ggainat himatHhyhia own 
eaoloaedfllatenMBta. The line of defence adopted by Baid'a oonnaal^ Mr. 
Seymoor} waalo chaige ATCabe with the murder, and to shift it by a very 
ilSenioaa ngamant from off Rdd^ dioaklem ahogether. Mr. Joatfee Art- 
tnoR'a elMis* waa strongly favorable to M*Cabe|bat both the acooaod wmt 
fonnd gnflty. It then immediately transpired that before the trial Beid had 
node anqple coofeasion of the details of the morden at eommitud hf kim m tf 
dotu; a confession meeting all the leading points of the evidence, so far as 
ITCabe was concerned, but wholly exculpating him from the charge ; and 
that this confession had been communicated to i(&. Seymour^ BeuTs eoun- 
^ b^ore the tried came on. It remains to be seen what explanation Mr. 
Seymour can give for having, with this confession in his poesesstcm, sought to 
brand M*Cabe virith the guilt of a murder which he knew to have been com- 
mitted by his client. — Limdon Examiner ^ December 2S£^ 1847. 

KEFINEMENTS OF THE LAW. 

A trial took place not long since at the Old Bailey, of a man who had 
stolen a lady's reticule with money in it, from her arm, in the street, and was 
anested in attempting to escape. The facts were proved ; but the indict- 
ment chaiged him with stealing the lady's property, but as it was afterwards 
shown by his counsel that she was a married lady, and therefore could have 
Qo property in her own right, he was discharged. 

EXQUISITE REFINEMENTS OF THE LAW. 

Western Circuit, Jtdg 20^. 

George Janes, indicted for malicioiujly wounding and maiming a hcHiie. 
The horse was restive ; he got off, pulled out the horse's tongue, cut off four 
or five inches of it, as was supposed, by wearing it against a sharp tooth, and 
then threw it in the horse's face. Tiie horse hiad recovered, and the (mly 
difficulty was, that he could not eat corn as well as another horse. 

The attorney contended that it was not a case to go to the jury. The evi- 
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■terns of excellent management. I go to see its prisons 
next week ; a rare permission, seldom accorded to any 
stranger — not a pleasant service, but one fiill of interest. 
I visited last week a school for idiots and epileptics. 
What is the use of educating such subjects ? you will 
ask. The effect has been to raise hundreds of poor 
creatures from a condition of the deepest degradation, 
filth, squalidness, and bestiality, to a condition of clean- 
Iin€!5s, comfort, and order, and to open to these poor be- 
nighted creatures, sources of enjoyment, interest, and 
occupation, in dancing, singing, playing, w(»k]ng at 
trades, drawing and painting, in all of which, I myself, 
with an amazement and gratitude which wholly un- 
manned me, saw tliat they had made considerable pn^ 
ficiency, and I may say, in some cases, had attained to 
a degree of excellence. That, then, is the blessed use 
of it. Yours truly. 

ikacc bLuwed uu wounds m Uic count I'ur wvMiadia^, inamnufh M the pri^ 
ouer Lad UM:d do iiialruiutiit ; mid it bad been held that an injury wa* not 
a W'jundin§^ unlosit inflicted by M^ie in^tniinent, so that where a partjr bit 
od' the linger ot' another, tlic jiidge» decided that it vnm not a woundiog in 
the btatute. He also contended that it was not a maiming under the itatuie, 
for two n'Hxrfi^ : first, in order to maim a horw, it was necearary that an 
injur)' bhould be done to «oine member, that was oeccMsary for the bone^ 
defence ; that tl^e tongue was not such a memlxrr, and therefore it waa no 
maiming; and secondly, it was pro^'ed that the horse waa none the 
for tltc injury, and it had been decided that in order to cxnuitute a 
the injury mu»t be a ijermauent one. 

Mr. Bffvan, for the prohecution, gave up die count for wounding, bat 
tended that it was a good count under the maioiinflr, and he cHed a 
where it hod been decided that pouiing vitriol into a burse's eyeu waa 
ing by tlie statute. 

Mr. Justice Wightman, having contnilted Mr. Justice Patteaon, decided 
Uiat the objection with regard to maiming was not good ; but the aeoood ol^ 
jection wua fatal, there being no permanent injury (!!!!) The piikoner waa 
tlicrcfofe ACQUITTED. — Prom th^ Tit/us of July 2ad, 1844. 
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COUIAll's MCSSEHOEB. 

Pftrii»S7UiApfi,1847. (Frioeonefrne.— Ko.1) 



To 

DBFAKruBSi; IL S , Esq. and kdy, (tbe othor 
nde of liie witer he is the Hon. H« 8 , bat lepnb- 
lieu Ikks tie not current h«e,) fcr En^tnd, to die 
gmt legiet of diose wiiom tbejr hare left behind. Two 
intinMie fiieodi accompanied them to the railroad^ heard 
die OMttteringt and whistHng of the engme, wUch went 
duoni^ diem like so many shocks from an electrie 
machine, and saw the last risings of die curling clouds of 
smdce, as the companions of tbe prophet saw his ascen- 
sion, with some pretty strong sighs, and wishes that they 
could be the companions of the voyage of these kind 
fiieods in the same fiery chariot. There was a fiuthful 
and devoted servant, a woman of fine feelings, pres- 
ent, who became quite liquid on the occasion ; one of 
the firiends, who mingled with hb exquisite sympathy in 
the case a grateful sentiment of the aid which he had 
derived from this gentle creature's instructions, could not 
help exclaiming, in a compassionate tone, ^^ poor giri ! 
poor girl ! " He has seldom been seen so much 
moved* The other friend seemed quite at a loss to 
know where he should go next to get a generous and 
balmy cup of tea, — balmy and generous alike to the 
imagination and taste, as to the senses. The afflicted 
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trio returned to their houses quite disconsolate, and are 
said to romain so. It will be seen what the Fite de Jlot 
will do for them on Satunlay next. 

Vaoi-e and SLANDRRors Keport^. There has been 
much speculation as to the cause of Mr. S 's m£s- 
|K>sition, and their is a sort of undercurrent still going on 
in the gossiping community. Most people attribute it 
to the extraordinary conduct of Mrs. S , who has 
l)een spending a large fortune, and buying up half the 
milliners' and silk shops in Paris, — and wbo is cKpected 
to come out in Boston with an ostrich-plume upon her 
bonnet, and two binis of paradise upon her breast and 
shoulders, — and who seems bent upon going back at 
least twenty-6ve years in her style of dress and mwuien, 
if that would leave her any sensible existence ; such is 
the effect of the Parisian atmosphere of taste and 
fashion. The old gentleman, the Hon. Mr. S , , 
being always a man of quiet and modest habits, is dis- 
tressed at the idea of his lady's appearing in Boston liln 
one of the most brilliant July fireworics. If she had 
been a Catholic, there might have been some hope of 
operating upon her tlirough her confessor ; but, being 
rather a free thinker, and independent in her way, the 
evil must be left to work its own cure. 

Others conjecture that Mr. S— 's illness is probably 
attributable to remorse of conscience for some mal-prao» 
tice at the bar, in which he ^'ate up some widow's 
house," or " took away the key of knowledge," or got 
some innocent man hung in order to screen the guilty ~- 
tho latter being the particular province and study c^ 
some g(;ntlemen of the legal profession. We believe 
both of these suppositions are radically unsound. 
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KvKNTM or TiiK Wkkr. A porfcMU iipriNir in Vimn 
oil Siiiulay. I lorso-rurrM on th«^ Champ dt. Man; 
Aiul many jorkirn and M|M)rtMnnMi mourning tlii*ir losHifiip 
nml drinking clnun|mgn(«. Tlio Imnkn or ^/#in« of tim 
fiohl prt«Mont(«(l a iH^rlWt parkrd niUMM of Ininian lif'n. 

KxTitAouniNAUv KxrKiiiMKNTM. In \\\\\faHhmirg St. 
UrrmaiHt Mr. (■• 11—- ^^\y^^ nn ontnrtninniiMit to lim 
frioudM by tin' rxhihition of AIi^xIn, llm nn^Nijumiul boy. 
Muny womb'rful thin^H \vi*n) dono, many ox|HirininnlM 
wmx> li\ti indinlMhod and in ihiKniontii, and tb«^ rciulu 
WW AM oquivocul UN tlio Dolpbic Unirlo. Mr. O' 
wbhml only ** ii Ktnn^rul viow.** lit* Imd mwh lutdi 
iliiugs bufuH), and ho tboUKht il waH tu bo iH'rfmttly 
locoiuitoii for by MuppoMtn^ tlio mind ubbi to act onlintly 
wiibout and tndnpondont of llio NonairH. Ilo ooniidorod 
ihi« iboory iNStabliHluHl, and titat it oxpluinnd ovnry tiling 
which wuM olhiU'wiMO nty.storious ; Uit his Noa-linr, how- 
ovor dtu^p anti liowovrr skillhlly iMtNt, did not (|uilr vriwU 
smmdin|i{s. Tiio rarth Vi^Mn upon thn hark oi* an rlrphanl, 
iho oh^phant stands upon a hu'^'.t^ (ortoiscp '- hiii whiit 
diM>N tho tortoisr stand upon i Thn audi(Mirt« wtu'o mnrh 
j^ratifnul, osp(H*ially with thn iriM*,nMnnri and tht* rhit*k(Mi 
Mda<li thr oy.stnrs and tht* vhabU$. 

Fa>iTouui<. Thi' fdilor stMid.M hiM iuv.t nuinhiM* w ilh 
u ^(HhI dtml o|* dillidoiKMi to hiM distiinl ,Miih.«riihiMri mid 
iVionth. It is u ^n^it pxpiM'iiiicMit, niid Ih' liopivi ihiil iii 
KmlsI sontt' othtM' puhh.Mhrr.t NNill ii;>rp(« to mi r\rlimi/>,o. 

To ( ■OUUK.MIMlNOI'iNTS ANO OtUKH?!. WaNTMO 

Tht' Intost and iVt^shivMt Loiidnii upwn. mid purlitiihirly a 
(\mrt Ciivnlur, with n full iiccoiiiii ol' tin* pnvttMiliiliun.s 
and nM*opiionM« and wiitM't^ tho (\mii ii. hrld. 
rAMiN, SOI Uiio e^t lluuoi^ 

n 
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(-OLMAN*S NCSSENGEIL. 



Pan>. 3J May, 1M7. (Price tve £ruc. ~ No. II.) 
To ME.'k M : 

KiiiTORiAL. We cannot help, even at the risk of 
beins charired with egotism and vanity, expressing the 
satisfaction ^%ith which we have learned that our first 
number was well rt^ceived on the other side of the chan- 
nel. The good opinion of the wise and intelligent is a 
(;n'at encoiinit;(Mnent to novitiates in any important and 
before-untried enterprise. We shall wait to learn the 
success of this second number, before we can confidentlv 
assure our readers of a continuance of our publication. 

The season is advancing, not rapidly but gradually. 
Sombre April has retired, rather in an unaccustomed ill- 
humor, and has left few to regret her departure. She 
was sometimes seen weeping, and there was a chilliness 
in her manner that almost repelled one from oflbriDg a 
hand to her tlie second time. In general she is gay and 
cheerful ; and though in her best season she is o&ien 
found in tears, yet they are usually tears of joy, and the 
drops are seen glittering in the clear sunshine. Perhaps 
there was some sympathy on her part, at tins time, with 
the public mind, which, under Irish famines, and general 
scarcity and food-riots, and financial crises, has presented 
any thing but an aspect of cheerfulness and hope. April, 
however, has done, we understand, all that could ordi- 
narily be expected of her, in forwarding the young grain, 
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and encouraging the labors of spring ; with what suc- 
cess, at present no human sagacity can decide. JVbtct 
fferrons. 

Mat has made a most graceful debut j but has not yet 
adjusted her toilet, though she appears very busy about 
it. She seems, very unnaturally, we admit, to have 
caught a little of the repulsiveness of April, and is rather 
cold in her manners. But all this is evidently quite out 
of character ; and when she does smile, and scatters a 
few flowers and bouquets about her, we recognize, with 
overpowering delight, the same charming expressbn, 
which so won and enchanted our susceptible hearts in 
youth, and even in early childhood. We call to mind, 
with rapture, those buoyant days, when we rose before 
the peep of dawn, and brushed the glittering dew with 
our feet, that we might meet and welcome her at the 
very annunciation of a name, which thrilled so many 
gentle hearts with ecstasy. Where she pressed the 
ground with her noiseless footsteps, there the rusty grass 
became changed into a beautiful green. She breathed 
upcm the leafless trees, and their dried and withered 
frames were at once covered with the finest drapery which 
nature could weave for them ; she shook from her lap 
oceans of flowers, of every hue and odor ; and the earth, 
radiant with every form of vegetable beauty, became at 
once changed, not into a poetical, but a real paradise. 
We cannot, thank God, complain that age has extin- 
guished or even blunted any of those charming sensibili- 
ties ; and we watch the advances of May, in her miracu- 
lous transformations, with all the enthusiasm with which 
the young bridegroom leads the object of his love, in her 
robes of beauty, with her snow-white veil concealing her 
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maiden blushes, and floating!; loosely upon her shoulden, 
and a slnr;le fliamond sparkling upon her breast, to the 
altar whcrt^ ho is to claim her for his own. 

EvRNTs OF THE Week. PaHs OH the qut^e. 
The first of May, the birthday of the king, a brilliant 
sunshine ; hundnuls of thousands crowding every avenue, 
filling every voiture ; theatres, shows, games, athletic 
priz(M^, music, duncinij^, light hearts, active limbs, and 
ch(*crful faces; in the evening a splendor, variety, and 
magnificence of fireworks, (much too vulgar a word ibr 
these fonns of celestial glory,) combining every element 
of beauty, and which no language can property describe, 
and no poetry can exagjircnite. 

Sunday. We learn from a correspondent, that the 
races in the Champs dc Mars were witnessed by thou- 
sands, and attended with that high and violent excite- 
ment which a ]>owerful emulation, stimulated by valuable 

prizes, never fails to produce. Mr. B and Mr. 

J , who were present, confirm this statement. 

Miscellaneous. We learn that our friends, Mr. and 

Miss J , return to the United States in the steamer 

of the 19th of June. Heaven send these kind people 
prosperous gales. 

The editor, on Saturday, visited the Barriere dii Tr6ne, 
a spot memorable for its affecting associations, both of a 
rejoicing and a sombre character. This place presents 
one of the most interesting and beautiful spots in Paris. 
Multitudes suffered here in the great revolution, and 
it is die place of deposit, in a common grave, of the 
bodies of two thousand of the devout and brave non- 
juring priests, who fell victims to a sanguinary butch- 
ery, for which language scarcely aflbrds a name. All 



thofie flombre •aBo6iation« had paised away like fljriog 
doudty aad laft a clear aky. The place was now ML of 
and fiin, and faondreds were attempting to dimb a 
pole or meat, amooth and beimearad wkh gieaae^ 
on which were suspended watches and trinkets, as the 
rewards of the successfiil climber. The fidls, in the 
attempt, were frequent, and called fivth loud peals of 
hqg^iter and uproar, affording many a wholesome lessop 
00 the toils and uncertainties of ambition* 

NbV Msthod of Philosophioal AiTMiTsis. The 
falqe of this discovery is very great, as it shows how 
mucli may be accomplished in the shortest possiblo 
time, and how die wonders of the electric telegraph may 
be rivalled, and die knowledge of all times and [dacea 
be acquired without leaving our own firesides. 

He, die editor, visited in the above n«ghboifaood, 
the simple tomb of the great and good friend of Amer- 
ica, La Fayette. He had, on this occasion, the honor 
pf a friend's company, who was peculiarly rapid and 
impatient in his movements, and wished only to take 
a general survey of objects, as they presented them* 
selves ; and, with a real imperial energy and quick- 
ness, it was with him nothing but " VerUy Vidi, * 
Vici ! " It is an extraordinary gift, when every thing 
can be instantaneously comprehended, and there is none 
of the plodding application, which impedes the pro- 
gress of vulgar minds. He had scarcely cast his eye 
upon the tomb of La Fayette, when he said he had seen 
enough ; he could not stop to read epitaphs, and was 
out of the cemetery at once, ready for new discoveries. 
This is a great triumph of philosophy, and shows the 
wonderful powers of analysis — for wha^ is ^ mop^flfjent 

17* 
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but a fltono ; what is n stono but an agglomeration of 
partirlen of common sand ; what is an epitaph but the 
arrangomnnt of certain hitters ? There are only twenty- 
six letters in the alphabot. We knew them all more 
than fifty years ago. What was there at all curious in 
seeing these letters scratched upon a stone ? And this 
is the sage philosophy by which so much is to be accom- 
plished. How sunple are the mental operations oferen 
tlio greatest minds. 

Wo beg our correspondents not to forget us. Their 
letters are charming. To bo sure they are only cotton 
and ink — mere paper scratched over, by dipping a spi- 
der's legs in a black liciuid, and tolling him to make his 
way. Hut there are some minds — poor, simple souls— 
who find even in these characters something to charm 
the memory, to delight die imagination, and to warm the 
heart ; the philosophy of our friend to the contrary^ not- 
withstanding. 
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Pnrif, 90th Bfay, 1847. 
My Drab A : 

[ I'RKHiTMK, such a particular and punctual lady as 
you are, rern(Miib(;rs that yuu have not written to your 
old father for some time; very old he has grown, I'll 
assure you, and a miserable exile ho finds himself; soli- 
tary enough, in the inidst of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, so thick that you cannot pass the streets with- 
out being jostled ; seeing everybody but the few whom 
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his heart is almost breaking to see ; yearning after an 
unattainable good ; doing what he can, yet never d(Mng 
half what he wishes to do ; and forming plans, the ac- 
complishment of which would occupy three lives instead 
of one. You '11 say, perhaps, this is all wrong, and the 
addition of a decade to half a century, should at least 
have read some lessons on the folly of ambitiiMi, and the 
vanity of human wishes, which should have given more 
sobriety and a more just estimate of human power and 
opporlunities. Perhaps so ; and peifaaps if I had been 
as wise as most men, at fifty years old, I should have 
laid aside my work, put on my gown and slippers, settled 
myself down in some arm chair, and resolved to pass 
a gossiping, drivelling old age, instead of lanching my 
bark upon an untried ocean, and sailing out for the dis- 
covery of a new w(»:ld. But it did not rest with me to 
choose. I could not stop when I would. My nature 
craves excitement; my curiosity grows by what it 
feeds upon; my ambition was never so deeply excited; 
I think I never had within my reach so much the power 
of doing good ; I seem now to live a week in a day ; I 
begrudge the time for my meals and for ray sleep ; I see 
how little I ever knew before ; I see how much is to be 
learned now ; I have plans which I wish to accomplish ; 
edifices to erect, of which the plan is formed, for which 
the foundation is laid, and the materials collected ; life 
never appeared to me half so beautiful, nor half so 
valuable. The mind can only be in a healthy when 
it is in an active state, and it js better, by desiring 
to do much, to accomplish a little, than by desiring 
to do little to accomplish nothing. I have not an 
exalted opinion of what any man can do. Many 
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tnorii considorml in rorcruiicc to their own powers and 
opportuiiitios, do iiiuc.li ; hut coiisidrrnd in reference to 
what is to ho Aoiw, few men c.iin hn said to do any thing. 
Napoleon, with a hir/^nr pohtieal |)ower tlian perhaps 
ever hefore fell to the lot of any individual, has left com* 
parativeJy fewtniciis hehind him of that which one would 
wish to remember; yet every man may do something; 
the great sum of ^cmxI is made up of individual contribu- 
tions; and sometimes it happens, that the seed dropped 
fmm the hand of the humbhtst sower, long after he has 
depailed, FuK^omes a tree, in which the birds of heaven 
find shelter and re.pos(\ 1 do not know, then, any other 
rule than to labor ; to lalnjr while we live ; this is in 
truth, living while we live and to thank God by the 
diligent use of life, while any jKjwer of exertion remains. 
I sat down to give you a lett(;r, and I have given you 
a moral dis(|uisition. 'i'lu*. room that is left sliall be 
oc^eupied with dide.n'iit mattt^r. 1 returned to Paris 
last evening fnim a visit to the country, to some of the 
best cultivated parts of it ; and took advantage of the 
opportunity to visit Fontainbleau. I had been told by 
several persons, that I should find more to admire 
thnnt than at any oth(*T phice. Aftcsr seeing St. Cloud 
and Versnilhvs, I did not. heJicve this possible ; but my 
expnrtations have hncii nltognth(T surpassed. The ex- 
terior of the (/hateau presents a mostordinnry and rather 
decnyed apj^'i'iranee, and nev(*.r could have been hand- 
some. It seems to Im^ h muss of buildings, fonned by dif- 
fcnnil successive nrrliittu'ts ; rurh of whom proceeded 
with little n^gard to what had been done by others* But 
the intcTior, for its niagiiifier.nce and splendor, is superior 
to any thing that I have s<Mtn. 'Vhr park and the gardens 
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are beautiful beyond any doflcription which I can gire ; 
and the forest through which we rode several milofl, for 
the purpose of seeing the cultivation of the finest grapes 
in the world, containing little short of sixty thousand 
acres, is magnificent. Many persons, who go to these 
places, and many of whom have hardly l)eon out of 
the smoke of their own chimneys, will toll you, with 
great sclf-complacnnry, << Well, this is the handsomest 
place I ever saw in my life." In order to determine the 
value of such an culogium, wo need then to know wIhtc 
they have lived and what they have seen. I havrs soon 
more than some, but not half so much as many pco[)lo ; 
but all I choose to say of F^ontainbloau and Vorsaillos, 
and St. Cloud is, that I never conceived of any places so 
beautiful ; I did not know that human taste and genius, 
and art, could so adorn and ombollish nature herself. 

People are disposed to ask, what is the use of all 
this? The king cannot occupy all these places. Why 
should so much labor be expended ? Why should so 
much money be thrown away ? I am not prepared to 
admit that it is wasted or thrown away. Perhaps it 
might have been lictter appropriated. I agree to this. 
But then it might havo been much worse used. The 
money has not been thrown awny. Thero is not a dol- 
lar less than there was whon tlio works were begun ; 
but it has been scatterod. It has been used to reward 
labor, to stimulate genius, to encourage art, and refine 
the public taste ; and it now remains, and for ages to 
come will continue to bo, a source of infinite admiration 
and pleasure to the thousands and tens of thousands, 
nay, to the millions, who are freely admitted to contom- 
plate it, to walk in its gardens and to enjoy the freedom. 
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the Mhadn, thn wil(lii(»fl, tlie rotirament of iu ibreits* 
Tho limn cIoom a i^rmi Hisnl of fffoA who does what he 
cnii U> multiply in tiio world tlio okjfsctfi and fomu of 
Inmnty. T\u} pUmHumn of thn oyo are among tho nriMt 
inncNsnnt und tho richast in nature. Horo onds tny 
Honnon, hut my lovn Uy you and youra novor; no paper 
cf^ild contahi it. Adiou. 
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J'nriii, :KHIi May, 1847. 
My UicAii M - - : 

I KNOW you will ho MurpriHnd at tho dato of anottier 
Ic.ttnr fnmi tluH plnon, hut I havo not hoen stationary. 
I liHvc hfusn viHitin/; the country in tho neighborhood of 
PuriM, and have arnin/^iul ovory thing to take my final 
dnpartuH) thiH wook for Hol(;ium and Holland. Mr* 
(ireon and othorH Hdvincd mo by no moanff to go then 
iKsfore tho nrHl ofJuno, nnd tlio(*ount do Goureyi whoM 
attoniioiiH havo hocii tiioMt kind, haH tnkon nie to Heverel 
agrif'.ultunil oMtahliMhinoritM in tho oountryi which have 
ho<;n highly iiitc;ro.miiig and instruotivo. At fint I 
thought I nhould find nothing in Fronch AgriculturBi at 
loaNt not mur'Ji which w;ls worthy of attention, Init my 
opinion lian unrlorgono u c.lningo, and I begin to think 
their agriculture, in flonie respectN, not only good, twt 
advanced. They do unl grow tlu? Hamo pnnluctions 81 
in Knglund ; thr^r work in not (executed in no neat a 
manner; their implenifsnts nre primitive and somewhat 
nide; their neat-Htock in I e.s» improved ; and, indeed, 
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the whole system is different ; but I am disposed to be- 
lieve that their fanning is more economical^ and that, 
taken as a whole, the condition of the laboring classes is 
superior to that of the English. The country, as far as I 
have seen, is beautiful ; and though the French villages 
are not picturesque at all, more resembling the streets of 
cities than the country, yet they are more cleanly than 
the Scotch, and the people universally well-dressed, 
distinguished ibr their sobriety, and everywhere polite 
and well-behaved. 

I do not deem it best to anticipate what I shall here- 
after say, but I have now a strong confidence of finding 
ample materials for a work on Continental Agriculture, of 
value and practical use ; and as much less is known of 
it, as many of the works relating to it are locked up in 
a foreign tongue, I hope it will be read with the more in- 
terest. 

Paris is constantly fully charged with Americans, with 
many of whom I am not acquainted, though I know 
them almost immediately in public places and m the 
streets firom their looks and manners. I do not mean to 
say whether the indications of their country are to their- 
credit or not, but they are as easily recognized as an 
Irishman or a Frenchman in our country. I did not 
believe this at first, though I had often heard it remarked, 
but, after a few years residence abroad, I became con- 
vinced of it. The American ladies, however, are not so 
readily distinguished ftom English as the men, but Eng- 
lish and American are never confounded with the 
French. I do not consider myself as any exception 
from the general fact. Adieu. 
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Pam, aOUi May, 18C7. 
My Deab S : 

To-i)AY I have been obliged to keep my cbambeTi 
and tliuui^h there is in the street a constant uproar, which 
set 'ins likr the coniliined noise of a thousand fiurtorieSy 
yet I have hardly looked out of my window, and hiTe 
let the busy world go on as it will without mingling in 
tile stream; ah! what a stream — what a torrent* — 
what a flood of human life ! bubbling, gushing, rushing, 
and flowing, eternally, mixed with aU sorts of objects 
floating in the current; and not inanimate objects, 
not incre uprooted trees and timber and cakes of ice, 
like the breaking up of one of our great rivers in the 
spring, but living creatures, moral beings, with minds 
each, a world in itself, crowded with purposes of amU- 
tion, or dreams of wealth, or thoughts of display, or 
visions of felicity, or thoughts of mischief, or sad remin- 
iscences, or recollections of departed joys, or fears of im- 
pending evil, or perceptions of utter solitude in the aiidst 
of crowds, and of absolute friendlessncss in the thnmg of 
all that is gay and rich and cheerful and prosperous and 
luxurious ; old and young, peasant and prince, noble and 
ignoble, the beggar and the prodigal, and a variety of 
character, flgure, condition, and person, which it would 
be as vain to attempt to describe as to paint the cokin 
of the most rapidly changing sky. We have a great 
deal yet to learn about this affair which we call the 
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world, human society, and human life ; but when our 
curiosity is to be satisfied, must be left only with Him to 
whom all things are known. 

I came to Paris, determined to see of it what I could. 
To talk of seeing Paris in a fortnight or a month, is as 
idle as to talk of knowing the people in the moon. Im- 
agination may supply, as in the celebrated lunar hoax, 
what knowledge or observation have not acquired ; but 
such accounts, however much they may delight the 
fancy, cannot be regarded even with a grain of confi- 
dence. The guide-books divide the excursions in Paris 
into ten days of sight-seeing, and the ordinary round is 
the Louvre, Notre-Dame, the Pantheon, Versailles, St. 
Cloud, the Madeleine, St. Eustache, and a few of the 
great places. These are all worth seeing, but many of 
them are in themselves, the Louvre for example, a study 
for months. All these objects I have looked at, and all 
of them have had a great deal of interest for me, an in- 
terest of the most intense description ; but there are ob- 
jects which have interested me much more, and those 
are not things, but people — the French people ; their 
character, manners, habits, customs, education, religion, 
amusements, pursuits ; and these I have endeavored to 
look into with as much candor and impartiality and 
thoroughness as time and opportunity would allow. I 
have come out of the examination with many preju- 
dices removed, and with my most favorable impressions 
greatly enlarged and confirmed. The French people 
seem to me the most sober, industrious, economical peo- 
ple I have ever met ; perhaps that is not saying much ; 
they are as honest as other people, and as true ; they 
are charitable and philanthropic beyond any which I 

18 
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have seen ; in point of civilization, with some trifling ex- 
ceptions, they seem to me in advance of other people, 
and in matters of science and the fine arts, and the useful 
arts, they are clearly unsurpassed. 

One trait of character about the French people is re- 
markable. They appear to think that this world was 
made for enjoyment, and so they crowd into it as much 
of beauty and pleasure as their power and opportunity 
admit. I think they arc right. I do not say that all 
their pleasures arc of the most refined character, that 
they are all innocent ; that they admit of no improve- 
ment, and that some of thcni are not trivial, vulgar, and 
immoral. But I believe that the character of their pleas- 
ures is on a par with that of other great cities ; the man- 
ner in which they are conducted and arranged is alto- 
gether superior to that which prevails in most places ; 
many of their glfitifications arc of a highly refined char- 
acter ; many combine the highest efforts of genius and 
taste ; and many of them have a brilliancy and beauty 
and historical interest that render them exquisite. No 
person can walk through their flower-markets, which are 
held twice a week in three different parts of the city, 
without admitting that where there is a demand which 
will warrant to such an extent the cultivation of the 
most beautiful and an infinite variety of plants and flow- 
ers, there must be a very high perception of what is 
lovely and charming in nature ; no person can see the 
innumerable galleries of paintings, the many exquisite 
gardens, embellished with the highest degree of taste 
in fountains and statues, without acknowled^ng the ex- 
traordinary cultivation of some of the finest sentiments of 
our nature ; and no person can go into their burying 
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grounds and observe the sacred and undying affection 
with which the memory of the dead is cherished, and 
the tender gushings of a love which never dies, poured 
out in the touchmg epitaphs mscribed on many of these 
monuments, and not admit that there are many hearts 
alive to the purest, the best, and the most tender sensi- 
bilities of which the soul is capable. 

I wanted to give you an account of some of the 
amusements of Paris, but it would require a volume. I 
have been several times to the Hippodrome. The place 
is in the form of an oval, with several rows of seats ris- 
ing from the ground round the whole extent of it, and 
cover^g, I should think, more than two acres of land. 
The seats are protected by an awnmg, and are capable 
of contaming eight thousand people. The centre is 
open, and I have seen, perhaps, a hundred mounted 
horsemen deploymg at a time. I coi|||ted eighty-nine 
at one time, and I have no doubt I missed some. The 
amusements consist of races by women, feats of horse- 
manship, and chariot races by women, several races and 
feats of horsemanship by men, and at last there is repre- 
sented, to the life, the meeting of Henry VHI. and his 
queen, and Francis I. and his queen, and several of their 
knights, ladies, and courtiers. The knights and their 
horses are in full armor, and a grand tournament is ex- 
hibited. The historical recollections give it an intense 
interest and beauty. The assembly in the area, of 
kings, queens, and knights, the tournament and contest, 
in which many break their lances and fall or are car- 
ried off, the magnificence of the display and the horses, 
the whole assembly, or the coup d'onil, is exciting be- 
yond any thing of the kind that I have seen. The 
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chariot-races at the Hippodrome are intended to be an 
exact representation of the ancient chariot-races ; the 
chariots have two wheels each, and two horses each, 
and are superbly decorated. The ladies who drive 
wear Roman robes and helmets, and display amazing 
courage. They go round diree times ; the excitement 
is most vivid. Adieu. 



LETTER CLXIV. 

TO MKS. M . 

Paris, 31st Kay, 1847. 
Mr Dear Mts. M : 

I WILL not use the expression our mutual firiend — 
has lately got a habit of uttering, in a half smothered tone, 
with an air of bravado, and looking round with a conside- 
rable self-complacency to witness the admiration of his 
courage, but I must say, your letter in French put me quite 
to my trumps, and cast inc half a year's wear of my dic- 
tionary. jVIr. at first declared he did not want to 

see it, being satisfied with my translation, and wishing, 
as usual, to take only a " general survey : " however, 
his tender reminiscences revived ; his heart was touched, 
and he took it to his room and occupied at least a day, 
in making the navigation. What could possess you to 
write in French to two such blockheads; nothing, I 
know, but pure unmixed pride, to show us how much 
more you knew than we do, and to exult over our defi- 
ciencies. I have lived through it, however, and when I 
got through with Mr. M 's plain prose, I felt very 
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much like a man who has been lost in the woods and 
comes out at last into the open fields, with the smiling 
cottages of hb own village around him, the cattle grazing 
m the pastures, the children playing round the doors, and 
the curling smoke rising slowly firom his own chimney, 
where his dear wife is trimming the fire, and sweeping 
die hearth, and coaxing the simmering teakettle to boU, 
against the return of her liege lord. What I shall do 
when I once more get home, and hear nothing but my 
own native tongue, and get forever out of this Babel of 
French, Gennan, Italian, Dutch, for I have heard them ' 
all the last week, I don't know ; but of one thing I feel 
quite certain, that it will not be safe to trust me without 
a straight jacket, or a ring in my nose, by which I may 
be kept at bay. How I envy you your departure on the 
nineteenth. Yet, I'll assure you, Paris was never, putting 
your absence out of the question, was never half so pleas- 
ant as at this moment. The Parisians seem absolutely 
mad with the passion for pleasure, which grows by what 
it feeds upon, and becomes utterly epidemic. I have, 
myself, got the disorder very badly ; I have been within 
a week, three times to the Hippodrome, and three times 
to the Cirque, and verily believe, if my health admits of 
it, that I shall go three times more to each of them 
before I leave. The races of the Amazons, and the 
chariot races of the Roman women at the Hippodrome, 
are the most exciting spectacles of the kind, which I 
have ever witnessed ; and the meeting of Henry VIII. 
and his queen, and of Francis I. and his queen, with 
their courtiers, knights, and ladies, and the grand tourn- 
ament held in their presence by the combatants in full 
armor, with their coats of mail and battle axes, fcc, fcc, 

18* 
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is full of historical interest, and constitutes a most* bril- 
liant spectacle. 

Mr. B and myself, willi Count de Gourcy, have 

made several charming agricultural excursions in the 
country ; and what witli the fields clothed in living green, 
and waving with the rich promises of a golden harvest, 
the good dinners, and the agreeable ladies — real bond fide 
milkmaids, for aught I know — certainly I sliould judge 
from their fair skins and full proportions they were 
raised upon milk ; even the celebaiaire has himself been 
touched ; a few drops of something, I know, oozed from 
his heart, which had got into a kind of India-rubber 
state, and a cord was struck, as if with a newly rosined 
bow, which had not vibrated for a long time before. 

Friday and Saturday, we were at Fontainbleau. If 
you have not been there, come back to Paris at once, 
and go, or never say you have seen the glories of 
France. The Chateau itself, in its exterior, presents a 
most ordinary appearance ; and its various and irregular 
masses of buildings, seem as though they were turned 
upon the ground out of a basket ; nothing could more 
disappoint me; but the interior, with its magnificent 
ceilings, its sculptured and gilded galleries, its frescoes, 
its gorgeous staircases, its inlaid floors, the perfection of 
beauty of that kind of work, and the many historical 
reminiscences connected with the place, surpassed my 
expectadons. There is a porcelain case, with four pic- 
tures upon the sides, connected with the marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans, which seemed finer than any which 
my eye ever before rested upon. These four pictures 
represent, first, his marriage to the Duchess, by .proxy, 
in her own country ; next, his marriage by a Protestant 
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mioister, she beiDg of that religioD ; next, his marriage 
accordiDg to the rites of the CathoUc church, that being 
the national religion; and lastly, his civil marriage 
according to the laws of France. We would think this 
was making literally a Gordian knot of it, and drawing 
it tighter than the modem schools of French philosophy 
choose to have it tied. There was a circular porce- 
lain table, belted with the Zodiac, and having four 
allegorical paintings in the circle of the seasons, that, 
for its exquisiteness of finish and beauty of design, 
enchanted me, and actually elevated my admiration 
to boiling heat. But what shall I say of the parks, 
of « the gardens, and of the forests. All language is 
tame; all the triumphs of art, the brightest efEarts of 
genius, a taste in the highest degree expanded and 
refined, here combine to embellish nature, and ravish 
the mind with delight. 

We leave for Belgium on Saturday, if ray health 
admits, which I am sorry to say is neither good nor 
promising. Do let us hear from you there, directed to 
Brussels, at die Post Restante, Your letter will be 
always a bonne bouche ; perhaps better ban ban. Yours 
truly. 



LETTER CLXV. 

Ainstcrdum, 23d June, 1847. 



My Dear M- 



I FOUND here, on my arrival, your delightful letter of 
May 31st-. My health, since leaving Paris, has improved, 
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but my spirits are not very good, and every renewed 
expression of your kindness and afiection is the sweetest 
cordial that any kind Samaritan could supply. We left 
Paris nearly three weeks since, and have met with no 
accident or delay, but have not progressed with the 
rapidity I should like, yet we seem to have lost no 
time ; and as to objects of interest, it is impossible to 
take tliem in, and still less to give an account of them. 
I find an extreme difficulty in keeping up my journal ; 
but I put down the prominent objects, and must trust 
to impressions and reminiscences to clothe the skeleton 
with flesh and blood and give it life. 

You congratulate me upon having a travelling com- 
panion and a courier. It has its gratifications and 
advantages ; but it has also its disadvantages, excepting 
where the objects of the parties are the same, the cir- 
cumstances similar, and the tastes congenial. My trav- 
elling companion is a most worthy man, but our pecu- 
niar\' circumstances are w hollv different, and he feels 
none of the necessity of despatch which continually spurs 
me for\^'ard. The courier is dull and self-sufficient, and, 
if he speaks no better French and German and Italian 
than he does English, i think he must have taken his 
first lessons of different instructors at the Tower of Babel. 

I get along everywhere with my broken French and 
my expressive gesticulations, though I confess the Dutch 
puzzles me ; and yesterday, at Leyden, I had to put my 
foot on the counter of a shop, to show the people — 
who could speak nothing but Dutch — that I wanted 
some socks and some shoe-strings, wliich I succeeded u 
obtaining. 

I find my expenses would be greatly mcrtesed, if I 
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sevar ; and 70a will ai en find penona of rank in the 
aeeond-daai caoiages, < cially gentlemen, as in the 
bmL I iiaveaiade three ezcmnoDs, with a baron and 
two ooHntSy all ci whom told me they always take the 
seeoiid dass. I have nothing to spend in peifmial 
indnlgSBees* We have found it necessary, to go todif- 
fiveot hotels. He goes to the most fashionable ; I go 
to the less fashionable, where I fare quite as wdl in all 
suhitantials, and at a considerably reduced expense. 
My only qoesticms in regard to a hotel are, Is it respect- 
id»le 7 and, Is it clean ? We proceed now immediately 
up the Rhine, He wishes to stop at several &shionahle 
watering-plaoes, fiw which I have neither time nor mcHiey. 
When we get through Germany, we shall come to France 
again ; and then I have made up my mind to part and 
accomplish my objects as soon as possible. He has no 
objects but m^re curiosity and personal gratification, 
which are matters that do not accord with my condition. 
We shall part with perfect good humor, you may be 
sure, for neither of us have other dispositions towards 
each other, and he will see that it is impossible for our 
purposes and circumstances to accord. 
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I ffstil a (legnso of anxioty, which I cannot expren, to 
get thnMigh with my work, and hrinf( my travels to id 
end. I am vi^ry well satisfioH witii having come mto 
Holland, and (:fl|MM'.ially into Hulgiiim. I thought I had 
siwti very ^o(mI fanning in England ; but the Belgian 
arable iiuflbandry is in advance of English husbandry ; 
and sii<:li cnips aH I saw in the ncighboriiood of Cour- 
trai, and such lioautiful cultivation, never met my eyes 
befo^^ 

It is a ^reat (lisadvanta/^c, in visiting any countiy, not 
to und(irstan<l tins Ian^tin^r3 ; but nolxxly out of Holland, 
I Inslieve, understandv Dutch ; nolxxly, I think, would 
speak it, if tlioy could speak any other language ; and I 
am fortunatf9 enough, in most cases, to find some one 
or more |N:rHon.s who understand and speak French, 

We left I'aris for Amiens, whore is an agricultunl 
establishment for orphan children. From Amiens we 
came on to Arnts, where wo t(X)k a private convey- 
ance for liCns, to visit a mast extensive beet-sugar 
establishment, an<l a fann, which, I was told, was the 
liest in French Flanders. From licns we went oo to 
liille, to ^et further infonnation in regard to flax and 
beet-su^ar ; and from thence we came on to Brussebf 
through CcMirtrai, where prol)al»ly the cultivation is not 
exceeded in the wc»rld. At Hnissels we staid two or 
three days, and I went on to St. Nicholas and the Payi 
de Waes, which has been (tntirely redeemed from tho 
sen, and is pmnouneed us rich in wiil, and as peiAet 
in its culture, as any country the sun shines upon. I do 
not know who has a ri^lit to say us much as tliis ; but I 
(!firi only say, I can conceive of nothing better. Fion 
HruMsels I went to M(H:hlin ; frciui Mechlin to Antwerp; 
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from Antwerp to the Hague ; from the Hague to Ley- 
den ; fixun Leyden to Haarlem, where I attended service 
on Sunday, and heard the greatest organ in the world ; 
from Haarlem I have come on here. To-day has been a 
steady rain, though it promises soon to be good weather 
again. To-morrow I propose to visit Broeck and the 
dairy establishments ; and then proceed to the agricul- 
tural district of Strasbourg ; and thence to Switzeriand. 
Beyond that my route has not been marked out. If the 
weather continues cold, as it now is, I may cross the 
Alps, but it is not determined. 

I have no power to express my admiration of the 
beautifiil churches which I have seen in Brussels and 
Antwerp and Mechlin, and especially the pictures in 
those churches and in other galleries and museums. I 
had not ccmceived the extent to which this art has been 
carried by Rubens, Vandyck, Jordeans, Rembrandt, 
Potter, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Gerhard Douw, 
Teniers, and a host of others ; one is almost compelled 
to worship the divine inspirations of genius, which seems 
to breathe aloud in their works. As to the elegance 
of the churches, in the most exquisitely carved oak, and 
marble statues, and gilded ornaments, they excite your 
admiration to, I had almost said, a most painful, certainly 
a most exhausting, degree. 

Holland is a peculiar country. We have left all the 
grace and polish of life in France ; and, though I do 
not think the Dutch mean to be uncivil, they are cer- 
tainly wanting in many of the refinements of life. Every 
place where you find a Dutchman is redolent of tobacco 
smoke, and how they have excluded it from the churches 
it is very difficult to say. Yours ever 
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LETTER CLXVI. 

AinMicnlam, 25th June, 1S47. 



Mr Deaii a : 

I AM detained here a day longer than I expected, for 
the purpose of conipletin«T some necessary arrangements, 
and this gives me an opportunity, which I did not expect 
to have, of writ in t; to you. I wrote to your mother the 
day before yesterday. Seeing so many things as I do, and 
witnessing, as if looking through a kaleidoscope, a con- 
stant and infinitely varied change of scenery and objects, 
I find it almost impossible to give an account of any 
thing, unless I could take more time than I can aflbrd to 
single out, to separate, to analyze, and to mark out some 
particular portion of the view on which to fix your atten- 
tion. You must be content, therefore, with letters written 

in snatches of time. Poor S used to say that her 

head was " in a whirl," and I now quite understand the 
term ; and really sometimes seem to lose all distinct con- 
sciousness of the infinitely varied objects, scenes, per- 
sons, customs, dresses, &c., &c., which come under my 
observation. I believe, however, they are fixed in the 
mind, there constituting a kind of picture-gallery, and to 
which, on my return, you shall have, at any time, fiiee 
admission. 

I travel by land as much as possible ; by coach, whtm 
convenient, instead of railroad, and by day instead of 
night, except in cases of absolute necessity. The finft 
of all things to be asked for, by me is, of course, the 
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agricultural improvements ; and then next come the 
ordinary objects of curiosity, palaces, churches, mu- 
seums, galleries ; and then, not to me the least interest- 
ing, the exchanges, the public markets, the prisons and 
hospitals, and the habitations of the poor and wretched. 
But how to keep up with what I see is not easily de- 
termined, and I can only put down the principal points, 
and trust to future leisure and application to supply the 
deficiency. 

This place has little to interest me. It is a large com- 
mercial city, with more than the usual proportion of very 
rich, and a full quantum, I am certain, of the poor and 
dissolute. Common sailors and soldiers are generally, 
so far as the morals of a place are concerned, the greatest 
curses with which a town can be visited. The manners 
of the Dutch are rude and vulgar. I have had no access 
to the upper classes, as I brought no letters, but I judge 
only by the specimens I meet in the shops, the railroad 
carriages and stations, the restaurants, the streets, and 
the public hotels. They have no grace and no civility ; 
they do not spit everywhere, like the Americans, but 
they smoke everywhere, and at all times — I except only 
the churches, where, if they do not smoke, they put their 
hats on during the sermon. This mommg, three very^ 
well-dressed gentlemen, for so they appeared, were 
smoking at the breakfast-table ; where, besides myself, 
there were two ladies at breakfast. I do not know how 
to reconcile this intolerable smoking with the neatness 
which generally prevails ; for, with respect to most of 
their towns, they are neat, if such a thing be possible, to 
m fault. Yesterday, I devoted the day to visiting 
Bioeck, Pamereuse, and Saardam, that I might see what 
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iiTii pmiiouiiced iIkj uratiisi towns, the cleanest dairies, 
and tlic ricliost a<;ri(uiltiiral country in the world. I 
conf(;ss, thou^li my (ixpnctation-s were raised, they were 
equalled. The country is everywhere an uninterrupted 
lev(;l ; and now, for on(i hundred miles and more, we 
have not ])ass(;d a hill so hi;;h as is to be found between 
your house and J)anvers mectini^-housii, excepting when 
we have (;one to the toji of a dike or mound, raised by 
art to krr|) out the sea. Jt is everywhere hitersccted 
with immense dit<!lH^s and canals ; and windmills, iu 
many cases, are almost as thick as appletrees in an 
orchard ; more than one hundred, in full o]>eration, 
bein;^ in si^ht yesterday at one time. These mills are 
used to kiMij) down the water in the ditches, and pre- 
vent tli<i land's becoming submerged. The Hague, and 
Leydeu, and llaarh*m, are remarkable towns, for their 
chvinhness, and thii exc(^llence of their buildings, and 
the extreme, beauty of thiMr parks and public walks ; 
but a large farin-housr; and dairy which 1 visited, near 
Ijeyden, and seve,ral which J visited near Brussels and 
Antwerj), did not at all come uj) to my notion of Dutch 
neatnttss. Jt was not so, however, at Droeck, which is 
a villa;;e of about a thousand inhabitants, and where no 
carria;^e, but a whe«*l barrow, is ever suffered to travel 
the strtMfts. 'J'he str<;ets are all paved with bricks, set 
on {\nt ed;^e, and wilh flat stoniss. The houses are very 
irre;;iil:iily placed, but are many of them extremely 
j)n-tiy ; thou^rh | cannot say much of the Dutch taste, 
exci'ptin;^ in flowers, of which these houses and grounds 
liavt; a ))rofusion. 'J'iie streets are so clean, and so often 
scoured with so:i|) and sand, that, without exaggeration, 
yf)u might sit down in any part of them without soiling 
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yoar dieas. We iisited several dairies, for cheese and 
butter aref the great sources of the wealth of these places. 
In summer, the cows remain in the meadows, and are 
never brought to the house ; in winter they are lodged 
under the same roof with the family, and you step direcdy 
out of the kitchen or the parlor into the cow-house. In 
summer, the cow-house is used as a part of the dairy 
establishment. The floors are paved, in some cases, 
with tiles or shells ; there is neither dirt nor odor ; the 
milk vessels, and the cheese rooms, are certainly as clean 
as human labor and care can make them ; and, excepting 
the cultivation of flowers, the decoration of their habita- 
tions, and their own dresses, the whole resembles one 
of our neatest Shaker establishments, which you know 
are so eminent for their neatness. The village of Saar- 
dam and Sandyke, both very extensive, and containing 
many thousands of inhabitants, are as cleanly as Broeck, 
more especially the latter. 

We returned at night, after a long and active day's 
ride. To-day I have been occupied in various sights, 
and in writing, and to-morrow we leave for Cologne. I 
shall keep with my companion until we get through 
Germany, or at least, so far on that I can make my 
own way without difficulty, and then I shall make all 
possible despatch for the completion of my tour. I must 
go into the South of France, but I do not know that I 
shall cross the Alps.- I wanted to give you a long letter 
about pictures and sculptures and buildings, but it is 
idle now for me to attempt it. Adieu. 
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LETTER CLXVII. 

Ilufwyl, Switacriaiu), lltb Jul/, 1S47. 
Mv Dkab M : 

This, as far as my observation goes, is one of the 
most b(;autiiiil spots to be found in the world, and with 
the most mai^nificent pros|>ect in view which the eye 
can look upon. It is not yet five o'clock, and the rising 
sun is just sprinklin<(, with floods of silver, some of the 
highest summits of the Alps. Here lies on one side of 
mo, eml)osomed in a charming valley, among the trees 
and verdant fields, a beautifully smooth lake, from which 
li>r|it clouds of mist are rising gently, as though a veil of 
the finest lace was just being removed from its face so 
softly as not to disturb its repose, or even ruffle a feature ; 
around me, without a single fence, are some of the most 
extended and fertile fields, under a highly improved agri- 
culture, which, with their various crops and difierent 
shades of green, present the appearance of a carpet 
formed and spread with the highest skill and art ; here 
are cottages and substantial farm-houses scattered in 
various directions, with tlic curling smoke rising slowly 
among the trees by which they are surrounded, and 
giving signs of awaking and renewed life ; the whole is 
skirted at a distance by a deep and dense forest, and 
beyond all this, rises in a majesty which I have no 
language to describe, a long range of Alpine summits, 
forming an irregular but sublime outline upon the horizon, 
soaring proudly above, and overlooking every other 
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objeoti and with the tun juit glittering upon their snowti 
which have never melted lince the flood, exhibiting a 
lustre and grandeur of the most lurpaaiiiig gkuy. Thia 
jdeanire hai to roe one abateroenti and that Is the ftot of 
enjoying it alone, and the refret that those who I know 
would syinpathiie b my emotions, cannot share them 
with me. It is impossible, by any language, to give you 
a just conception of its grandeur and surpassbg beauty. 
I can only say that the scenery of the Alps, which has 
been matter of curiosity to me from my childhood, has 
much exceeded in interest and glory, what my imagina* 

viN^M flflw^v e^^^nncv^v%H 

My last was irom Amsterdam. In Holland and akmg 
tfie RUne, I found a great deal in an agricultural Yfaw, 
to graliQr and to instruct me. I stopped one night at 
Cologne, and saw the magnificent Cathedral, which has 
been already centuries in the process of erection, and is 
still unfinished. Wo cross tho Hhine at this place on a 
bridge of boats ; but the city has no attractions for a 
stranger, save its Catiiadral nnd a good hotel ; thence I 
proceeded to Franlcfort, Strasburg, and Basic -— reached 
Berne, »x miles from this, a w&olc ago lait night. I 
walked to Hofwyl on Suiidny, and wa» kindly received 
by Mr. FoIIonburg, who Imd Ixsmi expecting ttui, through 
IiU<ly Hyron*(i introduntion. J rctuntad to IJontc on 
Sunday ovonitig, und ctunn out hrro aguin on Monday to 
sue tho furin and Nchuol, und sonm agricultural oMtab- 
rmtnnunts in tho ntnghborhood. I found h«ro u young 
Knglinh gontloinun, u touchnr in tho Mchool, and who 
boing intinmtoly acquiiintod with Honio of nsy li^ngltHh 
frionclM, at onoo oilorod to aooonipany and nhow nin 
Honiu of tho niONt intoroMting partti of Switzerland, an 
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fur an luko iitid iiiouiitaiii Bcoiiory, and whot was of 
iiiortt iiii|K)itiin(!t) to iii(% an far aH ratlin and dairy hui- 
bandry wuro c*onc:nniod. llu HpoiikN Uc*rrnan and Fnuioh 
iiM wnll an Kn^linli ; and on 'J'uusday morning wo Inft 
oarly, to chmn, on foot and on liomulmck, the Wnnf(«m 
Al|).i, to viNit tliu Oliorlandi and to no tu tlio foot of tlio 
Jun^frau, anionf( tlio lii|(lio.st mountains in Switzerland. 
VVd uiadn tlm tour in llinn) dayii, which uiuully takiM 
four ; and lhou|(h llm fulif(uo of cdinihinf^ and dosconding 
wuN hoyond any thin|( I nvur had, uxcnpting at Mount 
Witshin|(ion, I wa.i hi|(hly ^ratifiud with having leon 
what in univt^rmilly dotunnd iho numt pictiiranquo part of 
tluH pic;tur(wqnc3 rountry. Wn ntlunind to Dome on 
TliurMday ovonin^^, and Friday, 1 found niyiolf soarooly 
ahio to niovo. 'l*lial, howiivnr, has to a iipoA dogmo 
^onn oir, and yoHtnrday I walkud out horo to finifii niy 
viNJt, by in.s|Mu'tinf( tho niodnl fann. To-day 1 Intvofor 
ntiriui, and lutximid in tlio NliortoNl way to Ijcnnhardy, 
iwriMH tho Sin)|)lon, and hc^yond that my routo in not 
(ItMnrniiniul. i liavn mnt with no HoriouM diffuudty in 
making my wiiy, hut I Nhould liavo hncni romplutoly 
foiiiKlordcJ, without Momn knowUul^u of French. 

I hiivn hue! a ^nmt dniil to (uijoy, and I Nhould Im) 
most un^nitnfid not to nnjoy what in hnfom ino, hut I 
uni iitrtuuliy dyin^ with uiixinty to comph^tu my work. 
I liiul no thought of fnuliu^ tlin a^rrjrulturn of tho (!onti- 
ncni NO advHiM'od an it uppourn to ho, and 1 havo Noon 
onou^h in Swil/orland and iiolland, fully to ropay my 
oxtn'tiouM. 

I havo h(*oii oc'cupiod with Mr. Follonhorf( all day, 
until two hours u^o, wlion I loft his hospiiahin ImuMO 
nuil his most int(u*oNtin/; (^Htahlishmont. Innnudiatoly 
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twilTOy to^diwk jM 000 o'dodK I w«it to Iriw 
at Us faMiMr's, k the ngighboihood ; at two o^doak 
wo fotuiBad to ibfb hootOy to an kialnnMiital aad fooal 
oanocit of lua oonilf. Tfaia laatad wMtil Aor. iiImb I 
wao ohSgod to take 1117 laofo. Ho waa Uod eao^^ 
to aaod mo in Ua oanriago to tliit phao^ as ailoa^ 
aUwog^ I have alaeadf walked it hm tkoo 
BOW memmg at km o^ekiok^ I leato fa Vooaf , to 
die Alpa and the Simirilon, fa Ifiaiii where I look fa 
ioatie noat eounuwdnuuy hnpfoveaMnti ki kr%aiioH» 
neat diaoeo I go into Lombaidf^ to aeo the eiddvBtioB 
of^o ii iea ^ grapeii kje^ kc., aad than mom thnmi^ the 
•aodkofFmwe. Whether I ahall go to FhMDoe or not, 
muit depend on manj coiitmgeiieiea. The weathoTi I 
fetTy will be intenaelj hot^ but there ia compaoaatioa in 
kmg dajra and cool nights* Adieu. 



LETTER CLXVm. 

Mflan, 22d July, 1847. 
My Dcab M : 

How little did I expect ever to date a letter to you 
frcMn this place ; but here I am, in tolerable healthy and 
having to thank God for ten thousand mercies poured 
down upon me, like the everlasting streams descending 
from the mountains, in sight of which I write, to feed 
and bless the valleys below. 
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My Inst was dated nt n<^nio. I cntilrl not havn been 
mon* rnrtunatn than in my v'lHit to Switzorland — I mean 
for my own s|i<3(!ial objor.tH — and 1 linvo now reached a 
country rirh in tho bont prochictM of af^rictilturo, and 
beaming with a hixurianco certainly rarn, if not wholly 
unknown to a person who han novor Htood under a trop- 
ical sun. Tho cultivation of grapes and of olives is very 
much attended to, and that, with silk, is a source of 
immense wealth to tho country. I believe each of those 
products would find a soil and climate in parts of the 
United States favorable to their ctdtivation, and* that 
they mi^ht bn ^rown amon^ us to tho greatest advan- 
tage. All this I must loaves to other communications. 

From Homo 1 cnmo on to Kribour^, where I stopped 
to see tho suspension bridges, miracles of modem art 
and enterprise, and to visit a Jesuit's College of four to 
five hundred |njpils and sixty teachc^rs. You will per- 
haps be surprised when I tell you that besides music 
and drawing, they tench likewise, fencing, boxing, and 
horsemanshi]) ; that they have several billiard tables, 
and a small theatre (^h^gantly fitted up with scenery, 
&LC., for tho entertainment of the sUidonts, at which tho 
stuchmts play as ainntiuirs. 

From Fril)ourg I rnmcj on to Vevny, on the Geneva 
Lake ; and think i never .saw a spot so boautifuK From 
V<^vay [ saihMl on this charniirig lake to (ienova, tho 
sounje of the Khone ; from (Jenova I wont to Villoneuvo, 
at the other extremity of the lake ; and from Villoneuvo 
to Martigny, in the midst of the higlu^st Alps. Nothing 
could be more interesting than this passnge. At Martigny 
] found an Anuuiean ginithnnan, who had already hired 
his guide for Chamouni, and invited me to accompany 
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him. The journey, which was made on the back of a 
mule, and walking about twenty miles, was fatiguing, 
but gratifying in the highest degree, I thought, and was 
told I had already seen the finest scenery in the Alps, 
but it was an erroc The language of admiration is 
exhausted, and I can only say I fell down and worship- 
ped at the ibot of Mont Blanc. There it stood before 
me in all its sublime grandeur, covered with snows which 
no impure breath had ever sullied, and which no sun has 
ever softened ; seeming to enjoy a heaven's purity, by 
its own independent right, and to look down with a calm 
disdain upon every thing below. The next day we 
returned to Martigny, and my companion, Mr. Tennant, 
of South Carolina, returned on his way to Geneva, while 
I set out to cross the Simplon for this place, a task of 
two days and nearly two nights. The passage of the 
Simplon has been the object of my curiosity ever since 
I read, more than thirty years ago, Simond's account of 
it ; but the labor, and skill, and perseverance, and en- 
terprise, displayed in its construction, vastly exceeded 
my expectations. In some cases, the road passes through 
gullies cut at the edge of precipices through the solid 
rock ; and in one case, you pass directly under a large 
water-fall, which you see some time before you approach 
it, tumbling from the highest summits, and as soon as 
you have passed under it, streaming down below you 
for miles, in a silver and glittering train. Adieu. 



rntiiifr.AN i.irr anh nannkihi. 



Til NfUN, II - - . 

MUhii. 'i'Al filly. HflV 

Mv |)»All I'lilVNIi 

llr.iiii: mil l,iiinllPil ilnwn iiiiilrr iiii Itiiliiiii Hint, n iiii^ri* 
jiiiM'P III' f;iiiii^i«|ittitir ; iiinl wlu^tlini' i nliiill MV««r riM'fivnr 
my nriM'tiin^N or IhiIiI lo^.i'llior iiiiirli Iniif/ort who known/ 
My liiMirt liiiFi linrii rniiFiliiiitly ii^'.iliilnl liy tlio viiiioiiNoli- 
jiM'h wliif'li liiivo lionti fMiiimitriilihf/ tlioir powrr ii|mi!i it 
III!' tliM liiNt iiiitiitli ; tlm woiiilni'ri (if lilt ; llip Mill morn f^lii- 
rioiin woiiflni'N III' iiiilitn^ ; iMiniiiiiity in itM moNt (Inf/rndiMJ 
mill ill itn mint <'i(iilfi'f| iwhI liiMnitirnI rmniN ; niiniN wliirli 
liri' nil nllni- wiinln.nr riiviM'i'il willi tlio ntntif noxifiiiN mid 
on'oiituvi' wriMlfi ; Mini iiiiiifhirnlliviilnd willi ni(i|ni;>ilniikill| 
mill liiMiniiiifjr with iiii i^xiilMMMiit InmiiiiinrM of lliitt wliirJi 
iiiotti truly mIoriiH mid piiiioIiIpi ; )iii'tnrnn, wliifli ontrmir.n 
Olio liy llmii' nliill iiinl iMMinty ; rliin'rlioFi, ovor|iownrili)( 
hy lliiMi' riiiii|)loHity mifl f/nniilnir, iiiiil wliirli iiiiikM onn 
woinlm- how niirli viint jiliwin rnnhl hiivo (oinnl tlipir wny 
into miy tinner ni} nniiill iin tlm hiimiin hrinl, liko tlin 
iimiiKiMiinnl loll hy llin |miii|- |in)iih of CJolilninitirN vtl« 
hif/n nrhonlniiinliM' ; riiiiiniit:, linrmn wliirhonn liowN flown 
with rolif/ionrt viMii'iMtion, mm hf«(iirp tlio niMiMihlo i«iiilioili« 
nirnl ol tho lii/zlipnt iilliihiitivei nl' n ^',i«|lin'4 litlln liiort of 
fhvino ; f/liiiMiiiM, III nn rnJIril, hut rfiiil iiioiinmiMit'i, hlirin- 
KIimI iivor with hJiNiii, iinil inlriHlril to roniiniMnoniln lltn 
liinin)ilir> III tlifnn lijrrf jMnMiiinn whirli hnvn no oftnii rHV- 
iif/nil tlin iMiftli Mini iiunln it iJnfiolMtn, Mini fillnd if wilil 
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misery and death ; and works of utility of overpowering 
magnitude, recording the infinitely nobler triumphs of 
human skill and labor, in multiplying the useful arts, fa- 
cilitating the benevolent intercourse of dbtant countries 
and nations, and ameliorating and elevating the condition 
of mankind ; extended plains, covered with all the riches 
of an industrious agriculture ; and lofty mountains, pierc- 
ing the clouds with their bristling and naked points, or 
covered with eternal snows, untrodden by human foot, 
and making an impassable barrier to human progress ; 
beautiful cascades, descending from the loftiest summits 
by successive leaps, and pouring out at every step their 
glittering showers of brilliants, and mighty rivers, fed by 
these humble rills, and bearing on their noble streams 
the vast accumulations of human labor, and tlie richest 
treasures of art and life ; but this is not half of what 
I have seen and daily see to touch my heart, to keep my 
poor powers^ of perception in a constant state of tension, 
and to feed and inflame my imagination to the very ex- 
treme of endurance. But I cannot now tell you about 
it ; that must be at present left. 

I have crossed Belgium and Holland, lands plundered 
from the sea ; I have ascended the Rhine, with its border- 
ing summits covered with ruined castles, ruined, thank 
God, and its cultivated hill-sides teeming with a luxuri- 
ant vegetation, and its banks peopled with rich and pop- 
ulous villages and cities. I have crossed the Alps by 
various passes, and have followed the boisterous Rhino 
to its source and its hiding-place among the mountains, 
and to those eternal seas of ice which feed its mighty 
current. I have been at Frankfort, and adored the pro- 
duction of pure inspiration in the statue of Ariadne. I 
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have been at Strasbourg, at Basic, at Beme, at Geneva ; 
into the Oberland, and I have stood in mute astonishment 
at the foot of the Jungfrau ; I have been into the vallej of 
Chamouni, and hero I fc*lt my own nothingness, and if 
there was any thing less than nothing, I should be that 
also, at the base of Mont Blanc. I have crossed the 
Simplon with my rospiration suspended and my heart 
thumping as though it would break through, with admi- 
ration at tills triumph of labor, enterprise, and power. 
Here I am in the fertile plains of Lombardy. Yester- 
day I luxuriated on the placid waters of Como ; to-mor- 
row I start for Venice. I jabber a little French. I have 
found out a little German. I am figuring away in Italian ; 
and by the help of gesticulations, a little dangerous to 
the health in this climate, get on tolerably well. I found 
I s]X)kc perfect Dutch, when I could gargle water in my 
throat, but the power ceased as soon as I swallowed or 
threw out the water, which was an inconvenience. Why 
did Heaven make languages so different ? In most of 
the boats and diligonces and hotels I realize a perfect 
Babel. Adieu. 



LETTER CLXX. 

Florcni«, Italy, 3d August, 1847. 



My Deab M- 



I HAVE unexpectedly a private opportunity for 
pool, so I give you tlie half hour which is all that is al 
lowed me. Passing through so many places, meeting 
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many penoii8» seeing snob wioiis things, H is eKtremelj 
difficult for me lo aecomplish all that I wish, bat I thidc 
niy last was doted at Milan. My p tog wss sinee I left 
there has been marked by not a ring^e tmtowaid inei* 
dent. I was advised at Milan by all means to visit 
CSomo, wlnoh would cost a day. I went to this chann* 
ing lake, one al the most splendid natural mirrors fiom 
ndiioh the beautifhl forms of hills and trees and palaces 
w^e ever reflected ; and you may judgtf of my sur pris e 
when, upcHi entering the hotd, without obBerving any 
<nie in the room, I beard my name, pronounced by the 
Rot. Mr. Ptakman, of Dover, N. HL, who was enjoying, 
with his wife, children, sister, and mothw, all the flights 
of this earthly paradise. How I jenvied him ! not die 
paradise, but wife and children,. which I think if I ever 
see them again, will make a paradise to me, wherever 
it may be. I do not know that I should not recogniie 
even an enemy in a foreign country with welcome, stiU 
more then a friend ; and my visit was made truly de- 
lightful. As if it were Heaven's purpose to provide for 
me, as I have experienced a thousand times, when I do- 
not know how to provide for myself, he at once said he 
would go with me to Venice. He speaks Italian quite 
passibly, and this proposition was convenient and de- 
lightful. The next day but one brought us to Milan, 
and we proceeded together to Venice, where I staid four 
days. Much of the country in the neighborhood of Mi- 
lan was full of agricultural improveraents, especially in 
the way of irrigation. Mr. Pusey had already told me 
it was one of the best cultivated districts in Europe, and 
I was highly gratified and instructed, and shall make 
ample use of what I have seen. 
VOL. II. 20 
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We reached Venice by diligence and railroad in a day 
and a night ; the city is of a nnost extraordinary charac- 
ter, I had almost said afloat at sea ; the streets all canals, 
not a horse being known in the city, and the only con- 
veyance by gondolas. But it is full of objects of inter- 
est, and we spent four days in exploring its curiosities, 
its canals, its convents, its churches, its museums, its 
galleries, and its palaces. The palaces are most of them 
deserted and sad ; the hotel at which I staid, and so 
with all the principal hotels, is an old palace, and the 
grand staircases, painted chambers, extensive corridors 
and halls, speak of an extraordinary grandeur and gaiety 
with which they were once familiar, but the voice of 
which is not now heard, even in its dying accents. All 
that wealth and vanity and luxury could expend upon 
these places was lavished without stint ; but it has passed 
away like a gilded autumnal sunset. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions. Many of the noble families of 
Venice have become utterly extinct, but some still re- 
main, shorn in a great measure of their original splendor, 
but still illustrious and honored by their descent, wealth, 
and rank, and it may be by their virtues also. 

The great objects of interest in Venice to a stranger, 
are their churches and the galleries or collections of pic- 
tures. I had supposed I had seen many elegant churches, 
but those of Venice, especially in their marble orna- 
ments, and the beauty and magniGcence of their archi- 
tecture, excepting only the Cathedral at Milan, far ex- 
ceeded what I had before seen. I could not have b^ 
lieved it possible, but for my own personal attestation, 
that marble could be wrought with so much skiU, in 
some cases, especially where drapery was imitated so as 
to be scarcely distinguishable from nature itself. 



Tlie pietoras in Veince «re, waam of thm, bjr the 
first masters, and considerad as the most pieeioiis gems 
of an ait ahnost cteatiTe, and of wUdi I most confe s s I 
never knew die power until I witn es se d die prodnetinp 
of men whose geniiu has rendered them inmortal, and 
placed diem in the highest niches of honor as the house- 
hold deities of the fine arts. One of die jncturss which 
I saw, a single figure about feur feet square, a Magdalen, 
bj IWan, was for sale ; the modest price asked for it 
was fifty thousand dollan ; mind you, fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and they expect to find a purchaser. As I had not 
the money in my pocket to purchase, I did not inquire 
if diat were the lowest price. But one mdancholy re- 
flection forced itself upon me in this case, that is, that 
the painter himself, the author of such a woik, probaUy 
died in poverty, without his labors bemg in any just 
measure appreciated. 

Venice is foil of the most painfol reminisc^aces. Its 
Arsenal exhibits instruments and machines for torture, 
that almost make one's hair stand on end. One is com- 
pelled to ask how can men be so diabolical in their 
treatment of their fellow beings ? There is a melancholy 
interest appertaming to ali these things, and I do not 
know that in the same length of time, I ever gath- 
ered more instruction in the great science of human 
nature. 

I could not look at the Lion's Mouth without a shud- 
der. This is the head of a lion carved upon the walls 
of the palace, with an open mouth, into which anony- 
mous accusations and informations against individuals 
were privately thrown, which at least rendered them 
suspected, and often led, under the caprices of despotism, 
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to arrest and imprisonment of the most horriUe deacrip- 
tion, to tortiirc, and often to death. The dungeons and 
prison-houfies hnre appftired stained all over with human 
blood ; imn{;es of the most dreadful cruelty condnually 
crowded upon my imatpnation, and the walls seemed to 
echo with the plaintive si^hini^s of the prisoner, or the 
ai^onizing shrieks of the murdered victims of unbridled, 
despotic, and licentious tyranny. 

From Venice I came to Padua, rich in traditions and 
reminiscences ; from Padua to Fcrrara, dirty and dismal ; 
from Ferrara to lk>lo/;na, a clean, beautiful city, abound- 
inf( in objects of intervsst to a man of taste ; from Bologna 
to Florence, crossing the Apennines by a road which 
establishes the triinnphs of human skill, in surmounting 
the most difficult imp<;diments, and then descending into 
the valley of the Amo, fertile, luxuriant, and cultivated 
with the liit^hest skill, and in its ))eauty and fertility 
more resembling my notions of Eden than any thing 
which has yet come undcT my observation. I have seen 
the works of art in this v(;ry home of genius, and to- 
morrow I intend to visit one or two as;ricultural schools 
of a peculiar character. 

I cannot content myself to be within two days journey 
of Rome, and not visit a city so much an object of inter- 
vsi to every S6h(x>l lK>y, to every person who loves the 
fine arts^ to every ]M)]itieian who reads history, and to 
ever}' man of imagination and taste wlio would see this 
great Samson of history, shorn of his locks, and lying 
helpless in his re pone. ^Plienre 1 may go for two or 
three days to Naples, and thence I turn my footsteps 
towards home — home — home. I shall keep you ap- 
prizeil of my progress. The weather is intensely hot. 



but my batldi seeoui to htve amended et tbe weetber 
Ins grown wanner. Fbwers and fiuits are in abun- 
dance; melona, plums, pears, peaobes, Qgs, ff^P^ 
Qianges and lemonsi in tbe greatest peiftetiQn* I do 
not see a delioious Uushing rareripe but I wisb I oould 
band it to you. It would take a ream instead of a sbeet 
10 lell you about Florence. I dare not 
Tours truly. 



LETTER CLXXL 

TO MBS. B— . 

Borne, AagiHt ITlb, 1817. 
My DsAX Fbisid: 

After a most excitmg round of sight-seeing, I sit 
down to recreate myself with a few friendly words to 
you. My visit at Florence was full of interest and 
highly opportune. The Arch-Duchess^ I think I may 
venture to suggest, out of kind regard to my curiosity, 
saw fit while I was there to give birth to an heir, or to 
speak artistically, « — as one should certamly do in the 
very home of the arts, — took pains t^present to her 
husband a superb piece of statuary, fini^ed by a mas- 
ter's hand. I had the pleasure of witnessing (he rejoic- 
ings on this great occasion, and saw the Arch-Duke go 
to church in state to celebrate a Te Deum, and saw the 
magnificent dome of their cathedral illuminated, present- 
ing — to compare small thmgs with great — a perfect 
))eehive of fire, rising magnificently upoq the dark 

20* 
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ground of the sky, and shedding ft flood of spl 
upon thii city. I ain sure I felt very much oUig 
the Arch-Duchess. From Florence I set off fc 
" Eternal City ; ' ' — two days and two nights o 
toad, with a comfortable seat in tlie coupe of a 
gence, over the best made, but worst directed p 
ever saw ; perfectly smooth, but going over the si 
of every high hill that could be found, sometimes 
five, and soiiietinies with nine horses and two pi 
oxen ; but U])on the whole getting along with as 
comfort as one could expect, and, abating the 
and taverns on the road, which are really not fit ii 
eral for a do*; to go into, accomplishing the joume; 
considerable pleasure, and with a degree of interes 
tinuing to increase until I 6xcd my eyes upon the 
of St. Petcr*s and saw the seven hills of Rom 
scenes and objects of so much interest to awake 
imagination, to tax the memory, and to touch the 
I had no sooner rei)orted myself at the police offic 
brushed off a little of the dust of the road, than 
temiined, die or live, not to sleep until I had se 
Peter's, the Colosseum, and the Roman Forum, an 
I'll assure you gave me enough to dream about k 
night. I seem to be very much in luck m many < 
and there was put under my care from Floret 
Rome, a little English lady, very pretty and agrc 
of course, or I would not have taken charge c 
whose husband could not immediately follow. She 
French and Italian perfectly, and this was, in re] 
instances, of great advantage to me, especially und 
vexatious examinations of the passport officers an 
tom houses. 



Mjr visil btralias bean as fiiU of graiificasioo as tbe 
dimaoaioiis of mj poor mind can takem, and I have still 
a thousand tbings to see, besides wisUng to see again all 
that I have seen. I cannot give you mj impreasicKis, 
ton that would require a ream bstead of a sheet of paper. 
The Pope has been as kind as the Aich-Duchess at 
Florence, and a great fi^te of the church came most 
opportunely. Last Sunday was the Feast of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin, when High Mass was held at 
the Basilica of St. Marie, one of the next largest churches 
to St. Peter's. Here the pope and cardinals went in state, 
and afterwards be gave his benedicfion to the immense 
multitude, in front of the church, as is customarily done in 
the holy week at St. Peter's. Tbe Queen's display in 
England is little more than child's play to it, and all that 
art, and taste, and genius, and music, and military die- 
play, and silks, and satins, and peacock's feathers, and 
gold, and silver, and diamonds, and precious stones, and 
mitres, and crowns, could do in their most brilliant com- 
bination, to make an affiiir glorious and magnificent, was 
done ; and I waved my bat and shouted *^ vwa^'^ in com- 
pliment to this great and good man in concert with tbe 
assembled and excited thousands and tens of thousands 
who crowded tho square. 

I leave this on Monday noxt for Naples, where I learn 
Uiat Vesuvius is in a state of eruption, all getting ready you 
see for my approval. Bless the Arch-Duchess, tlie Pope, 
and Mount Vesuvius ! I make my way hence to Paris, 
where heaven grant I may be before the middle of Sep- 
tember, because it brings me so much nearer England, 
and England is so much nearer my dear family ; I say 
nothing of Enj^^Hsh friends, whom I consider as part of 
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that family, and lore most heartily. My best i^gmids to 
your best friend, and to all our common friends, not fiir- 
getting the youngsters. Yours, most truly. 



LETTER CLXXn. 

TO MBS. T., LONDON. 

Borne, 20ch Angiui, 1847. 
Mt Deab Fbiexd: 

I si'pposE by this time you have quite forgotten that 
there is, or ever was, such a person as the writer of this ; 
but here I am as large as life, I do not know but a little 
larger, as handsome as usual, and possibly, at this dis- 
tance, even more agreeable. But don't be in a huny to 
comfort yourself with the idle notion that you '11 keep me 
at this distance ; no such good thing will happen to you 
through my voluntar}' consent ; for I have reached with- 
in a distance of thirty hours the ultimate southern limit 
of my journey, and when Naples is visited, and I have 
trodden the forsaken streets of Pompeii, and looked upon 
Vesuvius, with its locks of liquid fire streaming down its 
back, I shall turn " right about," and mean to be with 
you in October. 

Have you had any hot weather in England ? if not, 
send to Rome for any quantity, and we can spare you 
every day twenty degrees of Fahrenheit, and have heat 
enough left to roast eggs in the sun, and, I might almost 
add, by moonlight. As matters are, however, I b^ to 



mfenn yon, that hot wattber tnd nemtlgia bafie no 
tffioity with each other* 

What shaO I aaj to jou ahoot Rome? There is 
efvery thbg to be said, and yet there is nodnng which 
one can say, because it would require a year to do any 
dung like justice to what I have seen, Rome may be 
called a wilderness of art, and of the productioiis of 
genius. There are three hundred and fifty churches in 
Rome, most of which are mteresdng either fixmi some 
association of historical fiu^t, or from some fine painting or 
statuary, which adorns the walls. St. Peter^s, hi|^ as 
were my expectations, altogether surpasses diem by its 
grandeur, its beauty, its richness, its mosaies, its statues, 
its pictures, its chapels, its cdumns, its mighty dome, 
and its magnificent colonnade and portico. St. Peter's 
18 truly one of the wonders of the world, and seems a 
miracle of art. It was three hundred years in building, 
and its cost is beyond all conjecture. St. Paul's, when 
its marbles and statuary and sculpture and mosaics are 
considoed, ccHnpared with it, is a bagatelle. 

Several of the Roman churches are the old pagan 
edifices, difierendy appropriated and fitted up. The 
change from the splendid worship of the heathen gods 
and goddesses, into the present worship, is probably, as 
Middleton in bis letter from Rome has illustrated, not 
very violent. One of the finest churches in Rome, con- 
taining, I think, the handsomest room I ever saw, was 
formed out of a portion of Diocletian's baths or palace, 
the original external wails being entirely retained. The 
statue of St. Peter, whose foot the catholics kiss so 
devoutly, was the statue of Jupiter with a new head put 
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on, SO as to inaku a (Miristiaii of him. The beautiful 
('uiiiuMiii Sihyl, with soiih*. slight alterations in the cos- 
tuiiiu, now uppi^ars as St. Anna, and is probably just as 
^ood a saint as if slio liad Uwm made expressly for the 
placo. Tiie t^t^^ant 'I'oniplu of Vesta is one of the 
pn)ttit3St churcli(*.s in itoniu ; and if they had Lot's wife, 
1 have no douht tiiey would at once make a saint of 
her, unless, possihly, tiiey nii^ht wish to use her for culi- 
nary purposes. 

Tiiert) were few things in Itomo more curious than 
one seldom mentioned hy trav4*.llurs, called the Colum- 
baria, or dove-cotes, 'l^iiese were places of mtenneut, 
not for the bodies, hut for the ashes of the deceased. 
They were places du^ in the ground, perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five feet scpiare, and it may bo, sixteen or twenty 
feet deep. Tiie sides are built up with shelves, and 
these shelves are partitioned oiF into small compartments, 
and each coinpartnuuit contains a small marble or stone 
ciiest or uni. In the centre of the vault there is a square 
bicM^k, leaving a fnte passage hetween this and the outer 
walls, and this too is lined with shelves and compart- 
ments of the same d(^s^.ription. These small chests or 
urns contain the asiies of tlie dead after the bodies had 
been hurnt, as was formerly the custom. Over one row 
of the shelves was inserihed << datsar's Household," and 
1 put my hand into one of llie urns and t(M)k up a hand- 
ful of the burnt hones, prohahly of some of the inmates 
of the palacts these fnif^nienls of mortality, those touch- 
ing e.mhliMus of the tnmsitoriness of human existence. 
J believe, some of these plar.es are of comparatively 
rece.nt discovery, and some are now in the process of 
be,in/{ opened. You descend into them by a fli|;ht of 



stapti tod the]r aie coT6i«d by a buUdmg whtth I daeiD^ 
a axxleni erec^on. 

It would be impoMible for me to describe the emo- 
tioDf with iHiich I itood sunound^ bjr the relict of to 
manjr hundreds and thousands of gajr bdngs, the fitvor- 
ites of prinoesi the votaries of pleasurci the amUtious, 
the luxurious, the fashionable^ the children of mirth and 
tenArjf like insects around the erening taper, fluttering 
around the brilliant centre of all that wealth, and pomp, 
and lusurjr could bring into one blaxmg point, and, like 
them, soon to pmsh m their own excesses. 

But ftr soberer thoughts came over me ; those who 
hne deposited the remams of what was once so gajr 
and beautifiil, so dasiling to envy, so bright to hope, so 
MUiant to imagmation, and so dear to afiectk», saw 
here the end ; to them, there was nothing beyond this. 
What an affecting catastrophe 1 and how, in such a 
case, could my heart fail to feel its deepest throes, and 
to pour out its loudest tones of gratitude, that I was not 
left to this dark despair, but that Christian faith, like the 
sun rismg upon Alpine summits, by night so dark and 
terrible and frowning, ^ gilding them with a celestial 
glory, permits us to think no more of the dead, but of 
the living ; and while that which is perishable may be 
left to perish, the man survives, and all that was valua- 
ble in the human existence comes out unscathed and 
immortal. Adieu. 
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LETTER CLXXIIL 

RiMiie, 20lh Augiul, 1847. 
My Drab M : 

My last was dated at Florence, which I hope has 
been received. It was not very full, I am aware, far 
two reasons ; the first, because my time has been so 
constantly taken up, in passing from one object and one 
place to another ; the second, because I see so many 
objtK^ts, persons, and places, that I find it impossible to 
j^ive you an account of all, and equally difliculfr to select 
and ^ive you an account of any in parUcular. I shall 
give you my journal, when I get home, and as many 
verbal explanations as you can desire. 

I left Florence at one o'clock in the day, and was 
compelled to ride two days and two nights, befixe I 
readied this great city — an object of my intense curi- 
osity ever since I was a boy. As we approached the 
city, my impatience became extreme, and when I fint 
cau<rht a glimpse of the great dome of St. Peter's, my 
heart beat as if it would get out, and I experienced a 
mixture of sensations impossible for me to describe, but 
which, if 1 should live a century, I never could forget 
I had only time to refresh myself by a bath and a sligfat 
meal, before I took a guide to show me the mighty niins 
of ancient Rome, so long the mistress of the world, the 
centre of arts and sciences, the home of poetry and elo- 
quence, the seat of the greatest political power that was 
ever swayed upon the earth, and tlie abode of wealth. 



splendor, and luxury, tuch u hardlj erer befiiM filM 
eren the dieams of men. I soon fbund myself m the 
midst of these ruins, the broken shadows, the eninUing 
fragments of all this grandeur ; among walls whieh once 
echoed with an eloquence such as rarely, if ever, before 
or since, fell upon die human ear; of temples, which 
lettered with the gorgeous worship, and whose floors 
were stained with the bloody aud pdluted rites of a most 
degrading idolatry ; and of theatres and ckeeoses, where 
assembled thousands poured out the thunders of their 
acdamatioos, and where hundreds poured out their blood, 
and hundreds and hundreds of human Tictiras were 
immolated,, to gmtify a taste as ferocious aa thai of the 
wild beasts that were let loose in the arsna, and human 
Ufe was thrown away as if it were only water. It is 
estremdy difficult to conceire how a people, b many 
respects polished and refined, could find a gratification in 
pleasures so barbarous and horrible ; but it is a melan« 
choly truth that no animal can be brought to a higher, 
I may say, to so high a refinement in cruelty, as man 
lumself, and that, too, toward creatures of his own 
species. 

I stood upon ground where kings and emperors had 
stood, in all the pride and pomp of power. I flat down 
upon seats where those had sat, who listened to the 
great masters of eloquence^ and the great teachers of 
wisdom. I trod the same road over which the chariot 
wheels of mighty conquerors had passed, in all the 
splendors of triumph, leading kings, queens, and princes 
in chains, and bearing in their train the silver and golden 
trophies of victory. Where now are they ail ? All thb 
gk)ry has departed ; all these shouts have ceased ; all 
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thill nplondnr hnn lioromo darknoss ; and thus the pride 
of till* pit>iid(*st ii|K)ii onrth appoan in its true character, 
as puiT, iininixoil vanity and nothingness. 

I have boon h(*rc now one week, and every day and 
hour lias h(*on entirely orcupiod. From what I have 
sPfMK I am sure six months mii^ht be equally occu- 
pied. Kulns, churnhos. statnos, pictures, palaces, mu- 
sfMims, Hhmrifs, convents, bridges, arches, gates, villas, 
gardens, studios, sluips, and curiosities of every descrip- 
tion, crowd u(ion you so fast, and in such numbers, that 
one is in utter despair of seeing any thing to advantage ; 
and you are ofuni rompelh^d to quit a museum or gallery, 
as you would come out of a forest, where you had found 
your way without a path, and without any marked trees, 
reiiirmhering only that you had seen trees of every 
vari<*ty, size, shape, ai^e, and foliage, but with scarcely 
th(* possibility of discriminating l>etwecn them, or even 
of finding your path bark again, if you should attempt 
it. The Vatican, for example, contains four thousand 
four hundred and twenty-two rooms, and several of its 
halls, thickly studded with sculpture from one end to the 
other* are so long that you cannot at one end determine, 
by thf; dn^ss, the sex of a person at the other end. I 
did not l>elieve this, until with a party of gentlemen 
who bctfore had ridiculed the statement, I found such 
to be the fact. 

I have been fortunate enough to be here at a great 
festival, and have seen the Pope hold his court, and 
reccMve the homage of all his great men, in their supei^ 
latively splendid robes of office. He himself wu 
brought into the church in a magnificent crimson velvet 
chair of state, covered with gold, upon men's sboulden. 
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It was as splendid and grand an occasion as wealth and 
luxury, and genius and taste could make it. 

I go on Monday to Naples, which I expect to reach 
on Tuesday. I do not mean to stay there more than 
four days. That, thank Heaven ! will be the limit of 
my journey ; and then I return, by water, to Marseilles ; 
and thence, by land, through the south of France, to 
Paris, where I hope you will next hear fix>m me. I 
have most agreeable travelling companions, who will 
continue with me to Genoa — an English clergyman 
and two of his pupils. Love to all, forgetting none. 
Yours, ever. 



LETTER CLXXIV. 

TO BtlLS. B . 

Paris, 12th September, 1847. 
Mr Dbab Fbddid: 

I WISH you were half as happy for any thing, as I am 
to be able to put the above date to my letter — I mean 
the place — for that shows me that I may soon hope to 
meet jGriends, whom I love as I do my life. I do not know 
that J should object to the time either ; for though it is 
getting on with me very fast, and I am especially 
reminded of it to-day, as it is my birth-day, yet that 
shows me that I am drawing near to other friends, whom 
I loved, and though separated from me, I still love with 
my whole heart, — who finished ^AeiV journey some time 
agO| and are now, I hope, enjoying a celestial repose, 
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and, what is still better, the deliciousness of an aniin- 
hittcrfd rftn)S|M*f*t. 

1 arrived h(>r«> on Friday ovonini^ at near midnight; 
and, aftiT lN*inc tumbled about by those horriUe plagues, 
thf rustoiii-liouse officers, to see if I had got stowad 
away, aruonc; my old stocking and my lace shirts, (fcr 
of late I am compelled to wear nothing but lace shitU 
and lavr liaiKlken'biefs and lace stockings, 80 migbtQj 
iinprov«Ml they b(»rome by time,) any cigars or liquors — 
tbin<rs whirh I abhor — I ^ot quietly into bed; bat 
betrnn to doubt my personal identity, when I found, ia 
tht* iiiornini:, that no servant had been rapping at my 
(l(M)r with. '' Sir, the boat will be ofT," or, " The diligence 
will start before you can rearh it, if you do not make 
hii^te/' There was that morning no boat, no rulroad 
helL IK) coachman's horn ; and, thanking God for ny 
deliverance, and for all his mercies, and looking for a 
few inonieiits into the britrht eyes of all the dear friends 
wlioni 1 ho])e soon to sec face to face, I turned OFer, 
and, if you will believe it, slept quietly until eight 
uVUxk. 1 then rose, in all the health and vigor wbkih 
a man ninety-nine years old could expect to enjoyy and 
could I(M)k back upon a journey of several thousands of 
miles, by land and by sea, over mountains, and though 
tunnels of the earth ; sometimes with horses of flesh and 
blcxnl, and sometimes by horses of fire ; by coachy by 
railn)ad, by Ixiat ; on horse, on foot ; by day, by night ; 
in lands civilized, in lands uncivilized ; among honest 
men, amon^ rogues more numerous ; among natural 
ruins, among moral ruins far more striking and deplorable; 
and have escaped without a single accident or mishap, 
abating the loss of an umbrella and of two handkerchie& 
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— a sort of experience which every traveller shares in at 
Naples. I have been at all sorts of shows ; in the soli- 
tudes of disinterred cities, where one almost trembles at 
the hoarse echo of one's own footsteps ; and in crowds 
so dense that you could only sustain yourself by putting 
your elbows to your side, and leave yourself to be borne 
along by the waves, wherever they might carry you. 
But of all this I shall give you a better account, when, 
after clearing the mahogany of a good piece of old Eng- 
lish roast beef, we have the pleasure to drink a health to 
all good lassies, and to say a kind word to all present 
and for all absent iSriends. 

But how wicked you and Mrs. T are ! Both of 

you knew I was to be here at this time ; neither of you 
has written me a word for more than three months. I 

wrote to Mrs. T , and sent a special message to you, 

that I might find a letter here on my arrival ; but not a 
word ; so that I do not know that I have a single firiend 
left in England ; and that there has not been another 
potato blight ; and that they have not gone off with 
many of the poor Irish, who, finding, as Mr. Matthews 
says, no plate for them, have departed to make room for 
others, for whom the table may have been laid. Put 
an end to this uncertainty. I shall remain here probably 
a month. 

I received, on my arrival here, post-paid, from Eng- 
land, addressed to me, in a disgdised or unknown hand, 
the profile of a very handsome face, with a motto, 
"Guess who from," but not another word. At first, I 

thought it must be E , but it was without a cap, 

and, as she is now at the head of so large a family,* I 
could not expect to see her without that matronly 
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appendage. It is not you at all. It is not the stint in 
College Stniet. it is not from Highbury nor Cambe^ 
well. I am really in u state of most affecting unce^ 
tainty ; and 1 can only suppose it is some handsome 
young girl, who wishes to use me as a marriage broker, 
and 8(>nds her likcnttKs as a sample for the market. 
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Purii, 10th September, 1847. 
My Diae M : 

1 HAVE seen Mrs. It here, and she says all are 

well at Salem ; but at tlie same time, girea me the 
painful intulligonce of the death of Mr. Morrill. Merrill 
was an honest man, and I always lived with hhn upon 
the most friendly terms. He had great shrewdness and 
great wit, but with all this shrewdness he had no treache- 
ry, and was entirely to ho trusted. 

This is a just eulogium upon a man in a profession, in 
which cunning, in many cases, is deemed virtue; and 
where men, according to the far too general pracUce, act 
upon the principle that every man is dishonest ; and not 
unfr(3quently, illustrating this principle in their own prac- 
tice, resort to expedients, (to use no harslier term,) from 
which, under other circumstances, a fair mind would 
instinctively sinink hack with abhorrence ; and which, 
such arc the strange anomuiies in human character, they, 
in private life, would be among tlio foremost to de- 
nounce. 



Ml 



TlncB MB 4iHuiy mfis in the pRdemon who me tbove 
Jta-QUoaoerieBjUid who cannot boindaced by any rmm 
ddo aabtlolMi flnd evasioos and qoibUeB, to atifld tiudi 
«m1 aubvwt jiutiee. Menill and Salstomtally in vy 
opinaon, wero of this hig^ chaiactor. 

I havo oompleted my Contmental tour with the ax- 
caption of one or two small eKconiona; the one 1e 
Mettmiy an agricultural establishment of great cdebrity, 
fiir young oouFicts, a day's journey from Pkuis ; and die 
other to the islands of Jersey and Gumaeyy on my way 
to England, if the weather admits of it, I reached Fkris 
fiiur days ago, at oudnig^t. There are several inquiries 
which I haYB still to make here. I have fixed, with 
God's blessing, upon next Spring to return to the United 
States, and remain quiet for the rest of the short evening 
which is left to me. 

I have been at all the places which I intended, on 
leaving Paris, to visit. It would have been greatly to 
my advantage if I had understood German and Italian, 
but this is an evil which I share in common with most 
English travellers. It is extremely awkward to travel 
through a country deaf and dumb. French was of im- 
mense service to me. I have been absent more than 
three months. I have travelled thousands of miles. I 
have been through Belgium and Holland — up the Rhine 
and through a considerable part of Germany ; I have 
been through Switzerland and a great portion of France. 
I have been through Piedmont, Savoy, Liombardy, and 
Tuscany, and the Pontifical and Neapolitan states. I 
have been over the Alps, in two directions. I have 
traversed the Rhine through its whole length. I have 
been at Milan, Venice, Padua, Ferrara, Bologna, Flo- 
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rence, Romo, JVaples, Ijef^liorn, PisBy GenoRi Turing 
Lyons, up dw Snono to I'aris. 1 have teen the couDtij 
and the rity ; visitiMl faniis and plantatioiuii manufio- 
tories, schools, prisons, churches, |)alaces, galleries, 
teri<is, markets, nioniiinents, living cities and 
citi(;s ; seen the iH>po, cardinals, kings, queens, princes, 
dukes, and nobles ; and have returned, through the 
blessing of Uod» without a single accident. Have I not 
Kn*at reason to he thankful ? I have collected materials 
for a work, which may be both interesting and usefiil ; 
and after the completion of my agricultural work, which 
is now drawing to its close, I shall devote myself to its 
accomplishment. I have had, however, too much expe- 
riiMict* of the unc(;rtainties of life and health, to mdulge 
any sani^uine confidence. Adieu. 



LEITEK CLXXVI. 

TO LADY S , LONDON. 

Puns l«'^b September, 1847. 
My Dear Lady S : 

I DARK sny you have said more than once, within ths 
last few months, what has become of Mr. Colman ? I 'II 
tell you what has become of him ; and I '11 presume 80 
much upon your kindness, and it is not presuming s 
great deal after all th(; evidences you have given me of 
this kindness, as to think you have sometimes said, I 
should like to hear from him ; and so you shall, my dear 
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lady, with all die good will and respect and kmd remem- 
brances, that you and Sir Francis, and your honored 

father, and Lady F , and those charming young 

fifiends of mine, the bright-eyed lassies of your house- 
hold, will please accept. Mind, I send my lave to the 
young girls — old* as I am, I cannot help it. 

P^aps you think, after your kmd request, that I 
should have written before; but you must remember 
what a whiriwind I have been in ; travelling so many 
ihoudainds of miles in so few weeks ; seeing so many 
persons, {daces, and things ; confounded with as many 
<Mff0rent tongues as were spoken at Babel ; and with the 
smack of a coachman's whip, or the rumbling of a dili- 
gence wheel, or the whizzing and buzzing of a steam- 
engine, continually thundering in my ear. That I have 
kept my head upon my shoulders, thut I preserve a con- 
sciousness of my personal identity, that I can still make 
myself understood in plain, honest English, are matters 
fer which I have reason to be devoutly thankful. Of 
French, I know something ; of Italian, a little ; of Ger^ 
man, a few words ; of Dutch, only a single word -r- but 
how much I owe to a single word — that saved me, and 
I shall nev^ forget my obligations to the Dutch lan- 
guage. I went on Sunday from Leyden to Haarlem, 
by railroad, to attend service and hear the great organ. 
After service, I strolled into another part of the city, and 
attended another service, t was to go back to Leyden 
at night, where I had lefl my friend. Unfortunately, I 
lost my way, and find the railroad station I could not. 
I tried English, that would not do — everybody looked 
grave and shook their heads ; but whether there was any 
thing in them or not I could not tell. I tried French, 
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but with the same ill-success. I made all aoits of geilH 
culatiuns ; and 1 dare say, by their laughing heartilyi 
made myself quite ridiculous ; but nothing would do. I 
belie vt? at one time they thought I was begging tx odU 
victuals, for some of the women seemed piteously di^ 
|K>sed towards nie, and would have taken me by the 
hand and carried me hi to the second table, if their hus- 
bands had not been by. At last, to my great delight, I 
recollected seeing, over the railroad station, the word 
'*S|X)orwe^," which 1 concluded waB the Dutch ibr rail- 
road station — a blessed revelation it was to me-^I 
exclaimed, like the Greek mathematician, " Eureka 1 
Kureka ! " I tried the word ; still fearing that I mij^t 
fail in the pronunciation ; but, to my great joy, the key 
fitti'd the lock. I said tpoorweg to every man, woman, 
and child 1 met ; and by means of tliis single word, I at 
last found my way back to tlio station, just as the whis- 
tle for the last train was sounding. But for this, I do 
not know that I should not have been in the streets of 
Haarlem until this time, and I shall bless the word spoor- 
wetr, as a talisman, all the rest of my life. 

Tile or^an at Haarlem is an instrument of immense 
{)Ower ; but in the ordinary service of the church this 
|)Ower is, of course, not fully displayed. The church to 
which it belongs was fonnerly a cathedral chuich. It 
is now a Presbyterian or Congregational meeting-chouse. 
I did not understand one word of the service. The con- 
gre/ration put on their hats during the preaching ; and, 
though not cold, foot-stoves were universally furnished. I 
was struck with the singular incongruity of tlie decoratioii 
on an ambitious monument to some naval commander, 
which was surmounted with a representation of Neptune 
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with his trident, drawn by dolphins and surrounded by 
sea-nymphs, which seemed somewhat of an anomaly in 
a Christian church. 

As to the Dutch men they are really a set of boors, a 
reputation which they have always had ; but I wished, 
fix>m the bottom of my heart, I had known a few other 
soft words to have said to the Dutch women and giris, 
they were so pretty. I think some of them the fairest 
and handsomest creatures I ever looked upon, and made 
of the finest unmixed porcelain clay. Before I left Eng- 
land, I thought the English women the fairest I had 
ever seen — I now consider them as belongmg to the 
colored races. The Dutch women much exceed them. 
Take the fairest rose that was ever plucked, with the 
glittering dew-drops hanging among its petals ; take the 
fairest peach that ever hung upon the tree, with its 
charmmg, blended tints of red and white, and they are 
eclipsed by the transparency and beauty of complexion 
of the fairest of the Dutch women, as I saw them at 
Broeck and at Saardam. If their minds are as fair, and 
their manners as winning as their faces, then I can 
easily understand the history of Adam's fall. It was 
impossible, poor fellow, that he should resist. Then 
their costume b so pretty and elegant. A sort of thin, 
gold helmet, fitting close to the head, leaving enough of 
the hair to part gracefiilly over the brows ; a thin, but 
wide band of highly wrought and burnished gold, ex- 
tending across the forehead ; at the ends of this, some 
most rich and elegantly wrought filagree ornaments of 
gold, with splendid ear-drops of gold or of diamonds set 
in gold, with a beautiful cap of the finest Brussels lace, 
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rovorini;, but not roncralin^. tint whole head ; and all 
thr rrst of tlic dnv^ of vestal piirity ; white, tasteful ^ 
iraii^parciit. with sliort roats, shoes as bright as mirrors, 
and st(M*kiiii:s of the purest white, and fitting the ancle 
as if tliey were knit upon the limb ; with no drabbling 
tniin to swee|) tin*! pavement, and no oversized shawl, 
and loose and ill-fitted sleeves and skirts, hanging about 
the pf*rson, like clothes u|K)n an old tree on a washing- 
dav, and v<hi Ml have some faint notion of what one of 

m m 

these beautiful creatures is. 

1 hav(» finished my tour on the Continent. I have 
floated tpiieily on the Duteh (*anals ; followed the beau- 
tiful Kliint^ from its mouth to its source ; gazed with 
delight in the pellucid waters of Ijake Constance, 
woinI lipped At tJH* f(M)t of Mont Diane, as one of tlie 
nohh'st (Hthunns of (lod's earthly temple ; crossed the 
Aip^ by tliat iiKiirnificent enter|)rise of human power and 
skill, tiie Siiiiplon : seen Milan and its splendid Cathe- 
dm I, itself a marbh^ *;ardon ; sailed among tho desolate 
palaces of Venice ; seen Padua, Ferrara, Bologtka ; 
rev(*Ile(l in the gallerit^s of Florence, the very temple of 
jrrnius ; sat down u|M)n the sublime ruins of the Colos- 
siMun, at Kome, and walked under the triumphal arches 
of the pnnidest of the Roman emperors ; seen Vesuvius, 
in all the glory of an eniption, with torrents of liquid 
fire ml I in (T down its sidt^s ; st(K)d u|>on the leaning tower 
of I'isa, without its fallintr ; adminnl the cities of Genoa 
and 'rurin ; and Ihtd I am, once more, in this gayest, 
brii^htest, and handsomest of all cities. 

Pray bo kind — it is your nature — you cannot help 
being kind, and let mo know how you all are. I heard 
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oft oomet, and so rapid that eyen the glitter of the 
int eeoaped ne, I a ewi ed alwajs a daj too hte. 
AdM. 
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MrlfeKMA : 

Tflis moniog has bioii|ht me die letters of the 90th 
June esd 8(Mi July, with sondij posteeripts, and almat 
a whole, and a dianning letter from E » wlttoh, d^ 
poed aqpon it, diall not lemab long unaeknoirledged, I 
have Glenllj dewaied diese lettersp and sdU feel hunyy, 
Hke a figwaihiBg man who has only had half a meal, since 
no letters have come fiv me by the last boaL 

I have to tbank God, upon my knees, and with 
my whole soul, that a journey of many thousands 
of nnles by land and by sea, amidst a thousand perils 
and dangers, has been aocompli&ed without accident to 
life or Ifanb or health, and with a success in respect to 
its objects as great as I could desire. As it respects de- 
spatch, I have been fortunate in having the entire con- 
tnd o[ my own movements. I have found no difficulty 
in regard to language, though it would be scarcely pos- 
sible to travel without French, and I have hardly been 
a day without some agreeable travelling companion, with 
whom my intercourse has been friendly, instructive, and 
entertaining. In many of the cities I found acquaint- 
ances, who either knew me personally or by name, and I 
have come fully to the conclusion that I should be the 

22 
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last person to run away with any hope of concealment 
or oscapo. 

My journey has been crowded to excess with objects 
of interest: agricultural, moral, political, literaiy, social 
interest. My head has been full ; my heart has often 
been more full. I have seen them in their most exalted ; 
I have seen them in their most degraded condition. 
I have seen cities rising in wealth and splendor, and em- 
bellished with all the glories of art and genius, and I 
have seen the broken fragments and dilapidated niins 
and skeletons of cities and empires, which once coDcen- 
trated all the splendors, as in one blazing point, wUch a 
wealth unbounded, and a luxun' whose refinements taxed 
human desires and genius to their utmost, could supply. 

I hardly know what to speak of, for it seems to me it 
would require a year's conversation to detail my adven- 
tures, or rather the objects which have come under my 
observation in the last four months. The accumulations 
of the works of art, of pictures and statues, would almost 
make an Egyptian pyramid. Some of the pictures and 
statues seem to approach a creative power, and one 
stands before them in breathless admiration. Periiaps 
you will ask me what I admire most. Of all the 
statues, the most beautiful seems to me to be Venus 
Victorious, as it is called, Cano^-a's statue of Pauline, 
the sister of Napoleon, and wife of the Prince Boighese 
at Rome. I prefer it even to the Venus de Medici. 
It is more modest, and it is wrought with a skill and 
taste which are transcendent. Of pictures, I give die 
preference to Madonna della Seggiola, by Raphael ; the 
children are celestial. You have a copy of this cele- 
brated picture in your neighborhood. 
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If you ask me what city I prefer, I answer, I had 
rather live in London, because I have so many kind 
fiiends there, and it is more like, and is in truth nearer 
iiome ; but Paris in beauty, adornment, all the luxuries 
of life, all the gaieties of life, all the splendors of life, is 
before it. All the luxury I am now panting fi>r, how- 
ever, is the luxury of embracing you all. If God grants 
me that blessing in health and peace, I shall be gayer 
than all the gaieties of Paris crowded into one bright 
spot, and if I must die in an hour aft^, your bright eyes, 
pouring their kind rays upon your old father, will make 
it, I verily belicFB, the most splendid hour in his life. 

I am soiry to hear of your indisposition. I think 
constantly of those who are left to us, and of those who 
have left us, and I console myself with the delightful 
persuasion that we are still one family, and shall meet 
again to mingle hearts and minds. Adieu. 
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TO MRS M.- 



Paris, 17lh September, 1847. 
My D£ar Fbiend: 

Here I am once more ensconced in a Parisian garret 
au dnquiemey where I have lit in my pigeon's flight from 
Italy ; and you, I suppose, are quietly seated, — stay, I 
beg pardon — that word quietly can never apply to you 
but in a very qualified sense ; well, bustling about, then, 
saying agreeable things, doing kind actions, fulfilling the 
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duties of a good wife, and showing off to the admiring 
natives the feathers and silks and ribbons and caps which 
you carried home ; every week, I have no doubt, coming 
out with sometliing original, for you cannot, as yet, have 
got through with half that you took away, and even if 
that great feat had been accomplished, with your exquis- 
ite skill, and by the simple rule of permutation and com- 
bination, I have no doubt you could produce some new 
display every week for two years to come ; and then, 
according to the clerical rule of turning up tlie barrel, 
you could easily begin witli the original articles and con- 
tinue to appear the gayest among the ^y, and lead the 
fashbn for half Boston. A friend of ours always agreed 
with me tliat you dressed with great taste, especially in 
that blue velvet mantle and that charming bonnet, with 
the white ^plumes hanging so gracefiilly over the aide. 
He was so much affected by it, as in one case to inquire 
of nio with a good deal of interest, what I considered 

the chance of Mr. M *s recovery, and he came very 

near breaking tlie tenth commandment. I confess my 
own ideality was much excited and gratified by the ex- 
hibition, but my conscientiousness and reverence and 
caution wore somewhat alarmed, and being a grave man, 
I felt that such vanities hardly became a lady who had, 
I believe, passed her teens, and got into her tyes, I 
could not help thinking, sometimes, *' that fine feathers 
make fine birds ; " but, then, I recollected that in this case, 
the bird, would have been fine without the feathers, and 
I was persuaded that your good sense and experience 
would keep alive your discretion, and in spite of appear- 
ances, prevent your being carried away with these carnal 
vanities. But how truly glad I should be to see you. 
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whether it were in the velvet bonnet, with white, waving 
plumes, or even in a common Shaker's cotton cap, 
without that elegant Brussels lace, which ornamented 
those you carried from this celestial region of taste and 
fashion. In the impossibility of this, however, pray let 
me hear from you, how you are, and where you are ; 
and when I talk of you, I mean both parts of you, the 
right and the left side. I should be quite delighted to 
hear that the corporate body is sound throughout. The 
Scripture says, I think, that <^ they twain shall be one 
flesh ; " and I never knew so well the very close rela- 
tion bet^'een man and woman as since I have been in 
Italy. I have often read with admiration the account in 
Genesis of the creation of woman. In Italy I have seen 
at least four pictorial representations of this great event. 
I had always supposed that the rib was taken out en- 
tirely before the moulding of this exquisite chef JCmuvre 
began, but the artists do not agree with me in this mat- 
ter; and in Brussels and Milan she b represented as 
rising out of the side of the man like a green branch 
springing out of the side of a tree which has fallen down. 
In one case she is all out but her feet ; and when I 
recollected some of her beautiful descendants, such as 
Taglioni, Elssler, or Grisi, I knew she could not have 
staid long in that position. I could not help thinking of 
the case of the profane story of the Irishman who em- 
ployed the priest to pray his friend out of purgatory. 
In the course of the operation the priest demanded more 
money, and Paddy very naturally demanded what had 
been done. The priest replied that he had got him all 
out but hb legs ; " An' faith," said Paddy, " I have 
l|;nqwn Mike often in fhe bog, ai)d if he has got as far 
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out ts that you may let him alone for makbg hia way, 
for the d — I himself can't keep him." But thia is a 
mere episode ; and all this history and all these pictures 
seemed wholly designed to represent the intinMte and 
mutual dependence of the sexes, and knowing, toj dear 
lady, '< the rork out of which you have been hewn," I 
hope you will not be led astray by any of the vanities 
of thui world from your pro|>er duty, but will continue 
to lov«s lK)nor, and obey, according to the command- 
ment. 

The (vassage up the Rhine was everywhere delightliil ; 
the scenery was varied ; the hills generally approached 
cloNo to the water, their steepest acclivitiea cultivated 
to the very summits ; and we passed continaallj vH^ 
lages and towns on the river's brink, and the bristling 
hills at ever}' town on the river, were surmounted with 
the ruins of some ancient castle, the residences of bish- 
ops and feudal lords, who lived as freebooters, by 
plundering the unfortunate voyagers upon the river. 

Tiic acconiinodations for travelling were everywhere 
excellent, whether at hotels, in the cities, or by steam- 
boat or railroad, and we found everywhere paasengen, 
sonuuimes Knglish and sometimes French, accessible, 
and (lis|K)ikMl to be communicative. I was often com- 
pelleil to acknowIed|re, in such cases, that no travellmg 
equipage which a man can take with him is half ao val- 
uable as invariable good maimers and imperturbal(le 
good temper ; and these, on the part of my felfow voy- 
agers, I constantly found. 

1 never performed a kind service for any one mthout 
being manifoldly compensateti. I offered, on a foggy, 
chilly morning, my travelling cloak to two ladiea who 
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wt shlfiriBf M dMdeek of ibe bo^tyWhiBh liske ihi 
106 lAerwtfdt for Mme eonfwutiottw I iMnd in ihi 
ind tfaftt thoy WQiB pcraoBf of cfaCiiMKMt fim Pttii^ n 
niftth fi md a cbniclitMr. wkb s nwriiBl tMskfaw' flnMAr 
FnmAy Eoglkii, Ctenntti, and biKiiu Bopg iuBHif 
wiiiiliMrelliogy they kindljr gftTo ma iha aoil rakaUi 
Unt &m B as l» mf nmta^ aad bflisf iiattwliin^ apfiiaad 
ma i»F a great Ate of tha akweh, la ba wityomud li 
ReaMt ia the begiaaiBg of AogafC, wliiob a lhut a h a 1 
nBght haTo mined. 

T^ua, m Koaae aad Naplai> ai dama aiid ia mtfofj u m 
caae^ if ibt tpaa had bean mammooii diajr w iwid hafia 
roUad maoiif of bed; but Id^ton ia tpita of thani; 
and I eotdd net bat reflect widi gmteid 8aliifiu:tio»y 
tbaft I Goold hf may humUa iulreiiMBlditjr, «lhar ia 
die way of subsisteiice or enjo3manly be af tenrica to 
the meanest of the animal creatkm, and keep np that 
brigfat eham of mutual depend^ce aad sobserviency 
adiich preraib as a unirenal law among all tnknal ex- 
istences. 

Every thing seemed to favor my enterprise. I saw 
every new moon over my right shoulder. At Florence, 
m honor of the birth of a prince, we had a grand Te 
Deum, and the magnificent dome of the cathedral was 
illuminated. At Rome, it was the Feast of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, whom I would have thanked if I 
could have got near her. I saw the pope in bis gown 
and slippers, with cardinals and princes kis^g the 
embrcndered shoe, and stood uncovered among the thou- 
sands who were watching for the dew of his blessing 
und^ the great balcony. At Naples, Vesuvius got up 
the finest eruption which has been for years, illifmiqating 
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the whole glorious concave with her bunting flames, 
sending blazing rocks high into the air, and pouring 
down her sides floods of liquid fire. I went on to Leg- 
horn and Pisa, and tlicnce to Genoa, ^- Genoa, where 
those sylphs float about the streets in thdr white veils, 
models of perfect grace and aeriality. From Genoa, I 
crossed the magnificent and snow-clad Alps tx a second 
time, in the meantime stopping at Turin, one of the best 
ordered cities in the world, and climbing a lofty summit 
to view the magnificent cemetery of the SarHini^p kings, 
and, what is far better, to feast my eyes on the rich valley 
of Piedmont. Bu 1 1 ca nnot go on. This is only a taste, — 
it is not even a taste. I shaU serve up a fiiU meal pres- 
ently, and shall invite you with other fiienda, to my 
tabled hdte ; do not disdain my humble fare, I promise 
you my best ; who can do more ? 

A kind word fix>m you and Mr. M will do my 

heart good. Ask Mr. M to read to you what 

Cicero says of letters ; that I hope will be my apology 
for this cumulus ineptiarum. Yours tnily. 
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TO MISS A. J., BOSTON. 

Paris, 18th SeplaniiMr, 1817. 
I|y Dejlh lius J : 

I HAVE at last finished my Continental tour, and 
you an early and friendly greeting from the oity 
I have passed in your society so many agreeable hpus. 
I miss you, I assure you, most sensibly ; and I gt^ 
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pass your boose witb a wish that I might meet you and 
my good friend, your brother, ere long, in our common 
home. I can easily understand how much a lady, 
with your fierceness of patriotism — for such I think 
I bare a right to call it, and it seems by some strange 
accident to have taken root in your gende nature — must 
enjoy on her arrival at home after an absence of years ; 
and I dare say you never saw in all your travek, any 
skies so transparent, any rocks so picturesque, any fields 
so verdant, any waters so clear, and any surf so phos- 
phorescent as that at Nahant. So much for the spectar- 
cles of an entire and hearty patriotism. I should regret 
to disturb your charmmg illusbns. But I cannot, for 
the life of me, drink the toast which was so heartily 
recrived, and so loudly cheered, at Philadelphia — ^ Our 
country — Our country, right or wrong." I wish as 
ardently as you do, that my country might be always 
right, but I can never, under any circumstances, wish 
success to what I deem wrong, unjust, and wicked ; and 
as the best cure for individual and national folly is 
suffering, what the hymn calls " wholesome draughts of 
unafi^ted pain," I have no objection to the administra- 
tion of the medicine, where the patient is in a dangerous 
way, and no other efiectual remedy presents itself. I 
think, with your sound and excellent judgment, which, 
if you will allow me to say it, I consider as one of the 
best elements of your mind, you will revise your casuis- 
try in this case, and be found among the last persons 
who should desire, under any circumstances, that that 
which b essentially wrong should triumph. 
■ I returned six days ago from my most delightful tour, 
which I have made without a single drawback or acci- 
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dent to healtii and limb. I have eveiywhera had good 
conveyances, good accommodations, and good company; 
have experienced innumerable acts of good will ; have 
suflen^d none of the impositions of which traveUen 
usually complain ; have not been robbed nor murdeiedi 
as 1 was told 1 might bo ; and have not died of the 
malaria, as I was gravely ibrewarned I might do, if I 
went to Rome in summer. I went first to Belgium; 
tlie crops were magnificent beyond any thing I ever saw 
befon*. I went next into Holland. I had heard bom my 
youtli of the stupid Dutchmen, but it seems to me no 
people before, ever accomplished such magnificent enter- 
prises, defying the ocean and robbing him, under Ua veiy 
teeth, of a territory large and fertile beyond all calculation. 
I went to the field of Waterloo, all stained with human 
blood, and enriched hy the bones of slaughtered thou- 
sands. All ! said 1 to myself, how miserably do such 
conquests, full of untold and incalculable wretchedness, 
compare with those conquests over nature, which are 
designed to sustain life and to multiply the sources of hu- 
man subsistence and enjoy thent. I threaded the beautifid 
Rhine from its mouth to its source, and admired the won- 
derful cflbrts of human industry, which liad carried the 
triumplis of cultivation up the steepest acclivitieSj and to 
heights where hints of the loftiest flight felt themselves 
secure from all human approach. I admired Frankfort ; 
and offered an idolatrous worship to the Ariadne of 
Dannecker, a mastcr-pieco of art. 

I passed through the cities of Basle, Berne, and Fri- 
bourg, making due pauses at each, and rested at Vevay, 
on the Genevan lake. You have no doubt been at Vevay, 
and let me say a word of tliis most beautifiil of all spots 
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on which my eye had ovnr ronted. I am told that Byron 
upenka of itfl heauty nn onchantiiig, htit I did not mqiiira 
hia testimony. Nothing evnr appeared half so boautiful 
an tho view from my chamber window ; the mirrored 
lake, with itn tramiparent and ceniloan waters, rivalled in 
cleamofls by nothing but the waters of Michilimackinak ; 
the winding and indented shores of the lake, with the 
charming villages witli their white roofs, whk^h adorned 
the side hills ; the dark forests, which here and there pre- 
sented themselves ; and above all, the lofty and snow-clad 
summits of a long range of Alps, which formed the back 
ground of the pictuns and when lighted up by the sun 
rising in all his glory, seemed only a kindling blaie 
nmning along the whole of their varied, and undulating, 
and sublime outline, gilding them with a celestial bril- 
liancy, awakened in my heart nuch an enthusiasm of 
sdmiration and delight, aM ran die out within me only 
when all sense and all tnetnory expire. 

Thence 1 trnversod the mountains of Switzerland, pen- 
etrated its moMt savage scH'tusionM, n^velled in its delicious 
valleys, reposi^d on its clear, green, and flowery turf, by 
the side of its gunhing crystal i^pritigs ; and, under a July 
sun, waded knee diMip in its eternal snows ; l(M)ked the 
Jungfrau full in the fare, and worHhippi^l at the foot of 
Mont Mlanr, ntiiong its ^litti^rin^ ^lu(*/H^rM, pillnring the 
an'hes of IlenviMi. I croHMCMl the Siinplon, that monu- 
ment of a trunHeen<ietit rourage and ninhition, which 
seemed to defy the eletniMilM. I gave my heart up to 
delight, in the verdant plains of lionihardy, rJuMpienMl 
with flowers, festooned with vincH, and rich in the fruits 
of Kden. I saile<i anion^ the silent palaces of Venice, 
listening to almost the only indications of life, the echo 
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of the gondolier's oar. I visited Ptdua and Bologni, 
and saw tiioir srholastic halls, when) learning has slept 
so long and so soundly in the arm-chair of the early 
centuries. I wont to Florence — its galleries, its palaces, 
and even its streets, glittering with the gems of genius. 
I reached at last the Eternal city ; and bow my heart 
leajied within me when I first caught sight of Sc Peter's 
dome, and above all, whon 1 sat down on the dilapidated 
walls of the Colosseum, listened to the Eolian winds 
sweeping through its desolate ruins, passed under the 
triumphal arches of Rome's proudest emperors, where 
conc|uoring and conquered princes had so often passed 
before me ; and alxive all, when I stood where Cicero 
uttered tlie electric shouts of patriotism, and denounced 
the treason and the traitor, and where assembled thou- 
sands quivered under his indignant and immortal elo- 
quence. From Uoine 1 went to Naples, so transcendendy 
beautiful in its natural scenery, so hideous in its moral 
aspects. I saw Vesuvius in ail the glory of an eruption, 
sending its magnificent out-bursts of flame high into the 
air, and illumiuating the vust concave, and then pouring 
its stn^ams of luva down its sides, like tresses of liquid 
fire banging about its neck. I visited the disinterred 
cities of Pompeii and llerculanoum, and trod the straetSi 
where 1 almost trembled at the echo of my own faotsteps, 
which once rang with the noisy voices of btisy and happy 
thousands. 1 tried to curry my imagination back two 
tliousand yesirs, and then asked myself what has sines 
been gained for human knowledge, virtue, and improve* 
ment; but thin was a great (|uestion, which it wonM 
take years to answer. In the common arU of life, it 
would seem but little ; in the arts which adorn life, pei^ 
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haps nothing ; in morals, if Naples must be the standard, 
nothing ; in religion, if Italj must answer, only the sub- 
stitution of one kind of idols for another. From Naples 
I came to Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, Turin, Lyons, Paris. 
Here I remain a month, to finish my inquiries, and then 
to London. Make all kind regards to my good friend^ 
yo«ir brother. Now adieu — an retmr. ^ ^ -. 

^^ 'r,r ^'^^^ X 
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Paris, 18th September, 1847. 
Mr DcAft S : 

Mt candles bum very dimly, and my eyes seem even 
to be more dim, for I did not see my bed until twb 
o'clock this morning ; but I feel so strongly that before 
I sleep I should like to have a little chat with you, that 
I shall attempt it, and rely upon your kindness to accept 
what is well intended for what must be imperfectly exe- 
cuted. 

I have thought a thousand times, on my journey, how 
much you, with your susceptibility and enthusiasm, 
would have enjoyed had I had the happiness of your 
society, and how much of pleasure there is in store for 
you. I think I was fortunate to have accomplished my 
journey as I did ; and I should not be at all surprised 
if the perturbed political condition of Italy should 
render travelling there, for a while, unsafe and imprac- 
ticable. I supposed, at first, that the disaffected ele- 
ments were all at Rome, where there seemed little pros- 
pect of any decisive movement ; but farther observation 
VOL. II. 23 
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saibfies me that the combustible matter is very widely 
extended through nil the Italian governments, and that, 
if an explosion occurs, it will be universal. The indig- 
nation against Austria in the Italian states is intense ; 
but if a revolution should take place, what is to be the 
result? Some |)ersons tliink the establishment of a 
republican or democratic form of government. But this 
seems not possible ; the people are not qualified for it ; 
it would not last a week. Besides, democracy and 
liberty appear to me wholly inconsistent with the Roman 
Catholic religion ; and as to chan^g thatf it is quite as 
hopeless a task as it would be to undertake to throw down 
the larj^est of tlic Egyptian pyramids. The people of 
Italy arc, as a more traveller sees them, a most degraded, 
filthy, lazy, improvident, and unprincipled population. In 
Rome, and especially in Naples, they are disgusting amd 
detestable, without the shadow or even pretence of a 
moral sense, and are wholly incapable of a firee or repub- 
lican government. If the cities of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum were as corrupt as Naples obviously is.*^ and 
some monuments which have been found in the ruins 
would seem to indicate an enormous grossness of man- 
ners — the world lost little by their destructbn. My 
visit to these disinterred cities was fiill of interest. 
Little of Herculaneum has been uncovered, because it 
was destroyed by a substance, which, when cold, b like 
the hardest stone ; but much of Pompeii, which was 
buried in a driving storm of ashes and cinders, has been 
disclosed, because the filling up is comparatively easy of 
removal. Probably, however, not a tenth, perhaps not 
a twentieth part of the city has been disinterred ; the 
process is still going on ; and they have an interested 
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obJQqt in the slow and gradual disbtennent, that public 
curiositj maj be kept awake, and strangers attracted to 
the place, by a constant discovery of s(Hnething new. 
The furniture found in the houses of Pompeii, of which 
there is a vast collection in the museums of Naples — I 
mean especially their cooking and domestic utensils, which 
were composed of imperishable materials — show that 
those people were as far advanced as we are in the com- 
mon arts of life. Their multiplied apartments, with their 
enclosed gardens, and piazzas, and baths ; their beautifiil 
fountains and candelabras ; their mosaic pavements, and 
their painted walls, upon which, in some cases, the 
colors retain all their original vividness and fireshness ; and, 
above all, the jewelry, the precious stones, the gold orna- 
ments, bracelets, rings, ear-rings, and cameos^ of the 
most exquisite beauty, which no modem specimens, that 
I have seen, approach, — evince their extraordinary 
luxury. Some of these jewels and rings were found 
upon the necks and fingers of the skeletons, which were 
disclosed in a posture evidently of extreme terror ; and 
a collection of money was found in the clenched grasp of 
one skeleton — but he could only have had a momentary, 
if he had any consciousness of its utter worthlessness in 
circumstances like those — a striking lesson, however, 
for those who came after him. Some most beautiful 
statuary has been found both in Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, which confirm that of which we have many other 
monuments and examples, i. e., the extraordinary pro- 
gress of the ancients in the almost divine and creative 
art of sculpture. I do not think much more will be 
done at excavating Herculaneum. The discovery of the 
city was made by sinking a well, when at eighty feet 
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tlivy catiio to tlio Uientru ; jrou cu oMily inier undor 
what u doptli it lioa buriod. A city noWi likewiiCi w 
built over it, no tlmt furthur excavations cannot go on 
witlioiit endangering the liousua and palaova of the 
living. Poin|>eii wus covered only by about twenty feet 
of tt»lie0, and you walk U|khi a level of much of tlui 
Burruundhig country directly into the atreets. 

VeiiuviuH, the destroying monsteri is a grand object, 
c(unbining both aubliniity and beauty in a degree which 
fills you witli admiration. 1 wan very impatient to get 
light of it iKMne time befon) I reached Maplea. It is 
vitfiblci at Nca, a great distance ; but, by land, 1 was not 
gratified with Uie sight of it, until within a few miles of 
tlio rity. At first, the view fell much sliort of my expocta- 
tioiiH ; it seemed -» for 1 hud then a full recollection of 
tlio mighty Alps upon my mind — only a considoraUo 
mounUiin of u conical form, with a magnificent turban of 
clouds, in graceful folds, rolled lound its head. In tlu) 
evening, however, ovory thing was changed. My cliam- 
ber window opened dirrctly upon the beautiful bay of 
Ma]des, and Vesuvius wus full in front of me. I sat 
u\nm the balcony long alter midnight, and got up several 
timi^s every night, while i stuid then), to witness its sub- 
lime explosions, which, ul short intervals, sent its sliow- 
«trs of burning stone and bulls of fire high up hi the air, 
and tlirii ikiuichI its rivers of fire down its sides. The 
sight cmi newer be erased from my mind, while any 
thing remains tln^re, us an image of [)ower and terror, 
before which human impotence must crouch in trembling 
silence. Yours Inily. 
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TO. A YOVMa FRIEND. 

Paris, 19th September, 1847. 
My Dsae £ : 

I HAD a charmmg note from you, in a postscript to 
the letter of your dear grandmother, which you see I 
make as little dekiy as possible in acknowledging. A 
prompt reply is always to be regarded as an indication 
of our sense of the yalue of what we receive ; you must 
consider it so in my case, and regard it as having 
increased weight from my multiplied cares. It is very 
kind in you to be so thoughtful of your old grandfather, 
who responds to your affection with his whole heart. 

How long it is since I have seen you ! I sometimes 
try to imagine how you look. I am aware what extra- 
ordinary changes young girls pass through in the transi- 
tion state, from teen to ty, and I am equally aware, if 
my absence is much longer extended, that I may find it 
difficult to recognize my dear little grandchild in my 
granddaughter — the little wild hoiden of twelve and 
fourteen in the staid young lady of eighteen and twenty. 
Yet, I cannot help thinking there will be something or 
other, by which, without speaking, we shall find each 
other out. I am old and decayed ; the foliage all gone 
at the top ; and what few leaves remain below, bearing 
all the seamess and yellowness of autumn, and only 
waiting a strong wind to scatter the whole. You ar§ 

23* " 
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It 1 1 lic««li Mini ifircMi ; full nf Mwc<lliiiK ImicU «imI igntitly 
<»|M'iiiM|i llitwi'in , Mini iiilvMiic'iii|{. ill iIh* »t«i«(|)r |iruKr«i» 
III tiiiiii| III tint itiutiiMly III' lifo Mild wiNiiaiilKMJil. If tlm 
cilil liiui c iitilil ci|ii«iik, III* wciiilil tnll ycHi Imw iiiin'h Im 
Miliiiiirn yiiiir <<ii|iMtifliii|( ^Miwlli ; ttiid Iww li» ticiiic* 
t<ii|iMtiil Willi ytiiir nil I III nail III ; Mini with wiml cinli|slil Im 
liMiliQ liiiwitiil 111 llifft iiiMliiriiy Mini |ic«rfra'tiini cif our uf 

lliii iirlinnl |iIiiiiIh ill llii; wi<li« |{MI'clm cif liullirn, (itirMM'li 
ulwtiyn in H vii'ltniini yiMiiij/. wntiiMti,) wlikdip iiiiilnr titr 
liU<aaiiig III iliMt ( JinmI I iiinliMinliimii wlic> altiiin cT«ti vivo llm 
iin tiuiiiii, rIimII Iii« Iruitl'iil in ilnil wltii*li »IimII ilfiliKliI llin 
iiiiiiul nyit liy iu liciuiily, IcihnI llin iiiurni liiM« lijr iln 
NWtKiiiiurw, uimI piiivn u iMiiriiiiniii of ttw^rnl lifo aitil 
luKilili III ull wliii urn |MM'iiiiilnil III pMrtakn of it. 

I Inmi, liiiiii nvniy uiii*, liiiw iiiiirli you am liolovml 
liy ymii riiiMnln, hihI wimt lin|ipitiQiiN «ttcj rongcilmioii 
yiMii liiilmi Mini iiiiiiImu himI KiHiiilniullior llinl in ymir 
Mllniiiiiti« liitnliiPHrt. Mini (Inly. '.riiiii iillii iiici with 
ili>liglil« Mini innknn my Inmrl run ovnr with |iiniiNuro tiiiil 

hu|iii. 1 Miy initliiiiK «»l Mini — , wlnnn yon 

kniiw I ln\it nil iliHiily ; liiil llin iiiiMKn of my ilrpHrtuil 
nliilj llin iiiiitli winiiii ynii wnrn Iiki yoiinff to kiiowi in 
niniiiiiiiilly I'lnnli iii my mnniiiry ; uinl 1 liolinvn J ilmiilil 
llin niilinlinil, if I niiilil Finn, in yuUi my ilour K^-^^, n 
rnlloriiuit III linr tmiiiiMMtrn, kiinlimMNi nml lovpliinwN. I 
IiiiiKimI ImwiU'il 111 niimn ymtrn of linr mu'inly Hn tlin roii- 
niiliiiniii Mini ilnli^lii nl my liln. I wiim tnti pmiid of In^r ; 
III llin iMMiiily III' linr |ini'miii, llin nwnntnnpiFi of In^r innn- 
iiniM, llitt i|mnkiinnrt iitnl viviirily nf ln«r iiiiinl. ilnnvnn 
niiw tit to inliiiKn my |ii-i<|p ; iiiiil llin riip fpll lintknii 
liniii my IiiiiiiIn, jii'tt ti"* I lin^im In iiiliiilt* itn IrHKi'iinro 
ninl liinin iti n\vnt*lnnMM. ] ilu iiiif rom|)liiin. iSIm i.M in 
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Heaven ; and I have reason to be envied in the blessings 
which have been left to me. 

I did not intend to have written you so grave a letter, 
but I have let my pen follow and not guide my thoughts. 
Your mother's letter will have told you how my journey 
has prospered. I have seen a great many pretty giris 
since I have been gone ; and if, when I c<Hne back, I 
think they are handsomer than the Salem girls, I will 
tell you. In Power's studio, at Florence, I saw the 
bust of . , and I have seen nowhere any thing hand- 
somer. The bust is a good likeness, and was imme- 
diately recognized. It is too old for her, which seemed 
to me the only fault ; but that is a fault which time will 
remedy. 

The female costumes of many of the countries 
through which I have passed, are peculiar, and do not 
csbange. They have been the same for centuries. 
This, I know, is bad for milliners, and dress-makers, and 
French wiodistei ; but one cannot help Iodising at it, on 
accoimt of its antiquity, with pecuUar pleasure. The 
costumes of the Dutch wcxnen, with their exquisite laces, 
and gold ornaments, and white muslin aprons, of as fine 
a fabric as a spider's web, are charming. The Swiss 
gills, with th^ large bonnets cocked upon aae side — 
or rather a sari of broad-brimmed hat, and tied by a 
gay bow high up under the ear — have an archness and 
slyness, so nearly bordering upon impudence, though it 
is not impudence, that it is quite difficult to look grave 
when you meet them. The women at Fribourg wear a 
red handkerchief tied over the head in the most grace- 
ful manner possible. In many parts of Italy, the women 
wear upon their heads what resembles a large napkin 
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folded square^ several folds resting upon one aDOther on 
the top of the head, and one open fold hanging down 
behind. Their bodices, and their blue and red petti- 
coats, made so short as to display the blue stocking with 
a beautifully wrought clock to it, I nnist tell you about 
somf* other time. The Milanese women go clattering 
about, without any heels to their shoes, and oftentimes 
with the toes cut oflT, so that the slipper or sandal has 
nothinri; but a sole held by a band across the widest part 
of the foot. The Genoese costume is extremely beauti- 
ful. The women dress their elegant, glossy, black hair 
in the neatest manner, parting it over the ferah ead, 
Thoy wear, about half way over the head, a wlute veQ 
of the finest muslin, extending below the hips, and held 
by one hand under the chin, and every thing about them 
is as noat as possible. They walk perfectly erect, only 
touchinf; the forward part of the foot to the gnxmd, 
which is a habit, I think, formed from their city's being 
built upon a side hill, and many of the streets being, 
like those of Providence, quite steep. At any rate, no 
persons can walk more beautifully. The grave clergy- 
man, who was my companion, several times turned 
round with me to look at them, ailer we had passed 
them ; and we both agreed that we never saw moie 
grace and beauty in person and movement. Whether 
two such old fellows are any judges of grace and beauty, 
I do not pretend to say. Our wives, some years ago, 
thought we were. Yours truly. 
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LETTER CLXXXn. 

TO 1^ FBIENDS UMBBR BEREAYEICEMT. 

lOth ScptMnber, 1847. 



Deam R AMP ▲ : 

Mt religious creed| in regard to the Divine Providence, 
may be said to be reduced to a single line ; but that line 
is as comprehensive as human language or human imagi- 
nation can make it, and radiant with Heaven's brightest, 
purest, fullest light — '^God is good-— He is the sum 
and perfection of all goodness — He is the combination, 
the coDC^iitration, the very essence of love*" I scarcely 
know another proposition in theology, which does not 
admit with seme minds of some debate which is so 
complete in its evidence that no one asks for more, 
that does not require some qualification, or upon which 
I can rest my whole heart without some demur, or in some 
circumstances of health and spirits, without some shadow 
of distrust, or, if not that, a secret wish that my faith might 
be increased. But nothing of this sort applies to the above 
simple proposition, that God is good ; He is all Love, 
He is Love only. I read it like a scroll upon the 
heavens, in letters of living and unchanging light. I 
meet it in every green field, and every populous city, 
where countless millions revel in the Divine bounty. I 
saw the record of it upon the very summits of mountains 
clad in eternal snows, where all animal existence is defied, 
those mighty reservoirs of fertility to the wide-stretching 
and productive plains below^ where such infinite and 
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uncounted multitudes find hoaltli and sustenance. My 
passage across the ocean, that profound abode of animal 
Hfe, a tithe of wliich probably has not yet come within 
human discernment, that separaimg, yet strange to say, 
connecting bond of the nations of the earth, and destined 
yet to unite them in one great family, and become the 
medium of the universal diffiision of the richest blessings 
which have ever fallen to the lot of the most favored, 
read daily lessons to mo of the goodness of Ood. But 
then, my personal experience is so much more touching, 
my whole life has been a continued^ uninterrupted, unde- 
served succession of His mercies. In my busiest^ in my 
most solitary hours, in my most cheerful, and in my most 
distressed moments, in my hours of health, in my hours 
of bitterest pain and sickness, when life hung only by a 
hair, when new friends have been given to me, when M 
friends have been taken from me, when I have been 
compelled to lay in the grave what to me had a pre- 
ciousness infinitely beyond the power of language to 
express, I have felt always, — my conviction has never 
wavered, never has had oven the slightest cloud over it — 
the unutterable and unchangeable goodness of Gx>d. I 
never lie down upon my bed without feeling the precious 
security of such a friend, to whom I commit my soul. 
I never wake in the morning, but, before my eyes are 
half open, or my tongue can utter a word, I find this 
mighty triumph of faith struggling within me ; and many, 
many is the time, when, under its oppressive and delicious 
conviction, I can find relief for my heart only in tears of 
grateful joy. When J am wretched under the convk- 
tion of my deficiencies, my ungrateful returns, my imper- 
fect performances, and my many sins, which always 
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appear to me like crimes^ when I think against whom I 
have sinned, then I have not a second's peace, until I 
fly to Him and pour out my sorrows before Him. When 
I think of His goodness, I am often tempted to get down 
upon xny knees in the streets and thoroughfares, to say 
how much I feel it. I do not like to speak of these 
things ; I do not like to tell my experience ; I know how 
sacred it should be kept, but I felt that it was, perhaps, 
the best consolation I could offer to you, under that 
season of darkness which has come over you ; and that, 
at least, the expression of my sympathy even in this 
form, would not be unwelcome. 

I do not know why children are taken away when the 
promise is brightest and our hopes are strongest. I do 
not know why they are taken away at all. I do not 
know why there is sickness, or pain, or death, in this 
world. Life and death, because of our ignorance, are 
full of mysteries. But this I do know, that God is good, 
and, when my heart aches most, I press this blessed 
talisman to it, and it is sure to relieve me. You, my 
dear friends, cannot be ignorant of its value. Your 
views of religion rest wholly upon it. It is the very 
rock upon which you build your faith, and all the con- 
solations of Christianity grow out of it, and derive their 
value from it. May God bless you both, and add, day 
by day, in respect to you, more and more of the revela- 
tions of this precious truth. 

S has, I dare say, told you of my progress. I 

am glad, once more, to have reached a spot, where my 
communications with the best friends I ever had, and the 
best that a man could ever have, will be direct, short, 
and certain. I go to London in all next month, for the 
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wintw. I do not Mk you to l«t ma betr Aom you; 
you Ml do it, of roiinia. I havn Rrowti drMdAilly old, 
and 1 TiMir, a ffiK)d diml rhildiiih ; for the reffiMnbrtndit of 
my friandii ovor thn watfr no blindu mo, that I can 
hardly stm to mibiicribo myaolf yoiin aflhctionately.* 
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TO Maa. « ■< LONDON. 

Puriii, 9Bil 5«|4ninliiir, IM7. 
Mr DjtAM Mm. II-^-: 

\ NKORKT oxfliiodinKly to himr of your indiapoaitlon. 
From your acroimt, I think it munt bo nauralKia, of 
whirh tliom aro Nomo alloviationn, but I fear no cure. 
I Imvfi no gnrnt ronfldenne in phyfilctana. Inhere 
aro ninn in nil tint Ifmrnful pmfiififiionfi, who aro the 
^lory of thoir nttturo, nnd who livo wliolly to do fi;fiod, 
and, timnk (lod, nuocimmI in doin^ Kood ; Init I am 
Horry to hnliovo, timt tlio iihuAeN of the influence whicli 
mi|Nirior <Mliiriition, nnd int(iilif{mico, nnd leAmin((, give 
men, nm nn nuniermm uh tlMine of wealth or rank, or 
civil or militnry power. In Hpite of all thifi, I rnunt 
nnnniii rontentod with the fidi enjoyment of the right of 
private opinion. The worid will go on nn it im. 1 can 
mend, I rnii alter iiothinK ; and an I itee not the Nlighteiit 
hope of nny great or permnnent advance or impn^vement 
ill the liuinnii chnrnrtrr or condition, I will try to wait 
with what pntieiice I cnn, until the grand myntery of 
human exiiitimce on earth in unfolded, nnd fiee what in to 
come of what Mr. Fox, M. P., would call thcM " hea- 
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vings and aspirations of humanity after good/' Perhaps 
you will think that to-day with me b cloudy, and the 
wind b East, 

I go next week to Mettray, to see the agricultural 
school for young convicts ; and a friend has engaged me 
to make several agricultural visits to that neighborhood. 
Paris appears to me more beautiful than ever, and the 
finest city I have seen ; I put my personal attachments 
and English friends entirely out of the question. There 
cannot be a better people than the best of the English 
people, and I know many of the best of them. But I 
will suppose myself an entire stranger to French and 
English, and allowed to form an unbiased conclusion ; 
and I should not hesitate to say that the French are as 
honest in all their dealings, as any other people, and that 
in civilization, and in all the common arrangements of 
life, for comfort and public order, they are almost une- 
qualled. Do not be offended. Let us look at these 
matters in the calm light of philosophy, and aim to form 
honest and impartial conclusions. Yours truly. 
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Paris, 29th September, 1847. 
Ify DcAB M : 

To-MORROw I leave by railroad, for Orleans and 
Tours. I go to Tours for the purpose of seeing an 
agricultural establishment which has great celebrity. 
Count de Gourcy is to meet me with a carriage in the 
neighborhood. We are then to make a visit at the 

24 
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Marquis de Gmircy's and at several places in the vicini* 
ty, where he says I shall get much infimnation and 
receive much pleasure. His civility and attentions have 
been great and unremitting. I made his acquaintance 
as soon as I came to Paris ; and he is a well-informed and 
most estimable person. I speak French with some hesi- 
tation ; but as I understand it when spoken, my visit 
will, I have no doubt, be agreeable. The environs of 
Paris are very pleasant, abounding in gardens, vineyards, 
villages, private houses, and palaces, traversed in various 
directions, and in a serpentine course, by the Seine. Of 
the interior of France, excepting on its Alpine borders, 
I have not seen much ; but what I have seen has 
impressed me favorably ; and though the agriculture 
of France is entirely different from that of England, and 
on account of the dryness of its climate, it lacks that 
deep and perennial verdure, which England and Ireland 
present, yet the country is by no means de6cient in good 
cultivation and in beautiful landscapes. The French 
peasantry are a much better looking class of people than 
the English, and I believe are altogether better fed and 
better clad. In contrast with the dirty, ragged, unwashed, 
and half-clad Italians, they appear to be another race of 
beings. Every one speaks of the French as a treache- 
rous and hypocritical race, without morals and without 
religion — mere frog-eaters, fiddlers, and monkies. I do 
not believe there ever wore grosser slanders. For myself 
I can say, that I have not met, in all my intercourse 
with the French, a single act of incivility ; nor am I 
conscious of having been imposed upon in any case 
or in any matter whatever ; and that the civility, and I 
will add, the kindness of the great mass of the people, 
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are preeminent and characteristic. I attended last 
week the great fete and fair of St. Cloud, and I chose 
to stay until the evening, and until the whole affiur 
might be said to be in full blast. It was the last day of 
the fiur, which continues about three weeks ; and as the 
magnificent waterworks of St. Cloud play on that after- 
noon, an immense concourse was collected. It is diffi- 
cult to speak of numbers, but I probably should not 
exaggerate if I said there were fifty thousand people there. 
There were shops, booths, restaurants, cafes, ball-rooms, 
roundabouts, swings, railroads, shooting-matches, games 
of various kinds, and dances and concerts. I staid until 
ten o'clock in the evening. I went into the thickest of the 
crowd; to the booths, the concerts, the ball-rooms. Now 
let me tell my experience, I did not meet a single indi- 
vidual, man, woman, or child, who was not clean in their 
appearance, well-dressed, and well-behaved. I did not 
see a single individual who was in the slightest degree 
intoxicated. I did not see a smgle quarrel, or dispute, 
nor a single act of rudeness or indecorum. I did not 
see a single person who could be recognized as a disso- 
lute person, or who gave me any leer or sign, which 
would indicate such a character. I paid five sous to go 
into one of the little theatres, and nothing could be more 
orderly than the behavior of the crowd in the place, and 
in gomg in and coming out. I knew that at eleven 
o'clock every thing would be closed quietly. I heard 
no swearing, no loud shouting, or talking, and saw no- 
thing but happy faces, radiant with kindness. I was 
delighted to see so much enjoyment ; not all of it of a 
very refined kind, because the people were not all of a 
refined character ; but all of it harmless and innocent ; 
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■nrl I thank («od that plpaaiire m ho cheap ; that there 
ar«* |il«*n«iirrs uriflptcrl tri ovrry clans of minds; and tht 
if they roiihi not Im hnppy in one way they oouM ia 
anoihrr ; and one ^reat duty of religion is, in my opinioB, 
fo In* m ha|ipy an we can be ourselves, with innocence, 
nnd withcMit injury to othf^ni ; and to make those aiooDd 
u«i, if immhIIiIp, happier than ourselves. I could not danee 
fiiyHfir hi^aunn I am irx> old and stiff. I did not tbiak 
tliff dancing always f^racffful or tasteful. Walttmg, in 
my opinion, excepting among brotheiB and aisteifi is 
RlwnyR to l»e rondenmcid, though practised here in t 
mannrT as little ohji^ctionnhle as among the refined ci^ 
v\r%, Itut, though I rrMild not dance myself, yet, if I 
linri known how, and thnm had been occasion, I wouM 
ha VI* plfiycii the violin for otheni to dance by. 

'I'lif* trninn wr>nt vrry often, and I do not know that 
thf-ri! wfH) not a thousand persons in the train by whksh 
I n*tiirn(?rl, hut thc^re waH not the slightest disorder or 
rniwding, in fretting the tirkets or taking the placei. 
All this, rrrtainly, si>cnks well for the ParisiaDS. Adieu. 
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I'ariis Hth CVrtotwr, 1S47. 
My I)kah M 

Whkn 1 hiHi wrotf* to you, 1 wiis proposing a jaunt 
into thn rountry with the (youiit de (tourcy ; that I have 
nrroiiiplislifMl in a most n^fHiahlc manner, behaving, by 
up|H)iiitin(^nt, met nin nt 'I oiirH, nlxiut one hundred and 
fifty niih^s fniiii i^iris, and wo tmvelled together in a 






f ftifamd^ and bjr co>cheg| tat w&nul ^itsgh 
: nuuij anoiMit pttlaoet and wwmnl tusOim ot tk 
UiMM* tod nimMriillv iMiiur imioh mm d ihe 
toM and mnl aMnuMfi of Fiaoea dm I.em^ 
f bav0 done m mj ocbar waj. 
« in dia midst of ihe land of gntpaiy tfavilliDf fiv 
ittd milefy and daj after daj, dnoai^ limfairif 
wkb dwir lieb noduotf . and laenur bundnda and 
da of man, womao, and ohiUno, gathaiiin tha 

nerar lean, fo &r aa thajr haTO ooma nndar mj 
liiony a mora ci?il| olaan, well-dreitad, happj aal 
ila than tha Frenob paaiatttijri with taaioalj an 
on ; and thajr oootraft moft ation^j, in tUa ra- 
irith tha Engliih and tha Scotch. Ifddomwmt 
a field of laboran in Kngland or Sootland, aipo 
f they wore women, without loma coaiie joke, 
9 indecent leer ; at least it has happened to me 
times; and seldom without being solicited tot 
ingy ^^ to drink your honor's health ; '' and nerari 
Uy in Scotland, without findbg them salloWi hag- 
»are-footed, ragged, and dirty. In France it is 
'^erse ; they are well clad, with caps as white as 
•r neat handkerchiefs tied around their heads ; the 
ith neat blouses or frocks, and good hats ; I have 
f ever seen a bare-footed or bare-legged woman 
nee ; let them be doing what they will, they are 
tidy ; the address even of the poorest, (I do not , 
xaggerate,) is as polite as that of the best people 
d in a city ; and so far from ever soliciting money, 
ve refused it in repeated instances, when for some 
rvice, I have offered some compensation ; Count 
24* 
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lit* itiHirry lold nu* a<;aiii and ai^'aiii, that even tlie moA 
huiiililt* of tlii'in w(HiUI coiisi<it*r it as an otTencc to hare it 
oli'iTrii to tlioiii. 1 (io not lu*lie\o there ever was a liap- 
|iii*r |)i-asaiiiry than th«' Frt^nch ; drunkenness is entirelj 1 
unknown ainoni; thiMU ; and tht'v are preeminent for thdr 
iniiii^trx and tvonoiny. 1 went into one field, with a large ' 
fanniT, whiTr thrre Mrn* nearly a hundred, principaU]f ;• 
woini'n and ciiildren, ^athe^ing grapes, and I did not see .' 
one ainoni; thfin, mIioiu 1 siiouiil not have been perfectly '■' 
\»illini; to have nii*t at tahle, or in any other situation. 

1 visitt'd srvrral plain, substantial fanners, and seven! 1: 
of the old nohiliiy. They do not live in the sanie splen- 
dor as tho Kniriish : they have not so many horses and : 
carriaiit's and servants ; but they live elegantly. Their « 
honsfs are most comfortable, and their tables are covered i^ 
w ith more luxuries than I almost ever before saw brought ' 
tou't'tiier in (he same abundance. 

My journey in trs are now ended, and I am progressing 
\\ itii my woi k. My apartments, thoutrh very high, are 
very iiumiilt\ I shall remain hero as long as I can work 
to advantage. 

My Kn<r|isli friends invite me, and promise me a 
heart v welcome. One of them commands me to come 

m 

dinTtly to his house, and make it my home ; but thb 
of course I cannot do. though the invitation is, I have no 
douht. given in good faith. The situation of England 
is critical, and the result is uncertain. Adieu. 
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ryifAifTUMi fiiiifhed mj jaamvymgif, I liopi nnthiit wil 

fttmSete to preTent Che satiffimtoiy eoByhtJOU rf itgr 

•nMrpriie. I am too old ta Imw^^mtif om Aimio^kk 

MJ tfuDg lutiire» but I will at letttibopo ftr tfadbiil. 

...JP^r the laijtaiODth I bavo beea iMikfMiag :likMi 

frinico. . Bf the waj, I get mj oim kreal^wt ittbar 

Ihao make tbe aanrant thtTel op five.piiirioCitainu Bvt 

4bst tovdiksh.'Ipartksiilariy lefay.mtiwoaaei^^ 

Ibe delicient grapea^ which I hatre had upon mj table 

every morabg, sometimes fiv teo^ ofteoer ibr eight and 

siKy and frequently for fimr sous or ceots per pound. 

They have been as much for my health as my pleasure. 

Tbe season for grapes will probably oontmue « fortnight 

longer. France is full of tbe most delicious fruit ; and 

tbe apples and pears seem almost unrivalled. I saw, 

this morning, in the market, plenty of green peas, itring 

beans, and stratoberries. Mind you, this is the first of 

November. ' 

I am cured of all my prejudices against the French, 
with which I came from England fully freighted. I ex- 
pected to starve here, and did at first almost starve, from 
a fear of the cooki^ ; but since I have seen the markets 
and meat shops, I must say that, excepting Philadelphia, 
I have seen nothing equal to them in point of neatness, 
both in the articles they sell and the appearance of the 
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persons who sell them, and I have ceased to have any 
fears of being poisoned, or of having any thing served 
up in an offensive or improper form. In all these re- 
spects, the French are before most otlier people. 

Paris is a fine, clean, and well regulated city ; and 
the French people seem to me the best behaved, the 
best dressed, the most economical, the most industrious, 
the most sobw people that I have known ; and certainly 
tliey are die gayest and the happiest people. The Eng- 
lish constantly call them frivolous and insincere ; a letter 
I got from a friend last week, speaks of them in this 
way ; but if frivolous means being pleased with trifles, I 
can only say, that it is a great blessing to have that kbd- 
ness and cheerfulness of disposition which can be pleased 
with trifles. As to their sincerity and honesty, I have 
yet seen no want of it, and am not aware of having been 
imposed upon in France in any way whatever. The 
weatiier here is most delightfiil. My first fire I made 
last evening, and that was only to air my new chamber. 
I need none to-day. Adieu. 



LETTER CLXXXVII. 

TO F B , ESQ, 

Puri8, 20th November, 1847. 
My Dbab Sir : 

Half an hour ago I received ycffir interesting letter, 
and 1 at once acknowledge it. You must have thought 
me unfaithful to my word, in not finding a letter firom 
me at Geneva. I wrote to you a long one, and directed 
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it to the Poite rtiianit^ in that city, according to my 
engagement. But I confess my surprise is not that let- 
ters miscarry, but that they usually proceed with so 
much certainty. Your course, as well as mme, must 
have been highly interesting ; and you must have seen 
many places to more advantage than the rapidity of my 
transit permitted me to do ; but I confess I hardly know 
bow you could have contented yourself so long as ten 
days at I^, which, with the exception of the Leaning 
Tower, the Cathedral, and the Campo Santo, seemed 
to have little that was attractive. However, the neigh- 
borixxxl was pleasant, and the view from the Tower, 
ajfter one became reconciled to the position, was most 
splendid. You made, I think, a judicious alteration in 
your plans after I left you, as you told me you should 
stay a week at Cologne and should not stop at Bonn. 
Two nights at Cologne were certainly ample, and B<Hin, 
I think, has many attractions, besides its excellent hotel, 
whbh seemed to have only one abatement, and that was, 
having the stable under the same roof with the chamber 
in which I lodged. Whether they considered me as 
part horse and part man, or took me for an ostler by 
profession, who would, of course, find himself more at 
home in such company than anywhere else, I cannot 
say ; but I can say that the odor and the noise of the 
horses were neither of them at all to my taste. As to 
the dead monks, which one gives a shilling to see at the 
Kreutzberg, I think it a positive offence against public 
decency to exhibit such disgusting fragments and ruins 
of humanity. Nothing certainly is to be gained by such 
an exhibition to comfort, faith, or morals. The staircase 
at the Chapel of the Kreutsberg, taken fipom the judgment 
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hall of Pilate, at Jcrasalem, and showmg the fltains of 
the blood of our Saviour, which fell fiom the wonnds 
made by the crown of thorns, is somewhat a heavy tax 
upon a Frotesunt's credulity, and your marveUoaaiien 
is so small that I am afraid you did not bdieve it. The 
view from the Tower, however, is magnificent, and af- 
fords an ample compensation for the aacent. I wished 
to have gone to the Kighi, but it was out of the question. 

I have* resolved to stay in Paris until April ; I do not 
like to remove ; I can finish my work here as well as 
anywhere, and I can live more cheaply m Pferis than m 
Ix>ndon. Paris is very gay, but I have detennined not 
to go into society this winter. I stand upon the Aoie, 
and look on only as a philosophic spectator. Thsre 
ans not many Americans here at present ; they have 
commenced their joumeyings south. Mr. T | of 

Cambridge, and his wife, left yesterday ibr Rome. Too 

know Mr. T , I dare say, if not, pray make the 

acquaintance of a very strong mind, and an ezcelleot 

man. Mr. H , accompanied by his daughteri and 

Mrs. S— , whom you know, or ought to know, M 
this momincr for Home. The manners of Miss H*^— 
have an elegant and unaffected simplicity quite charm- 
ing, and there m a sort of vestal fire burning in her mind, 
and sparkling in her conversation, whose radiance nught, 
I should hope, touch your marble, if you were not wbgJDj 
imperturbable, even under a tropical sun. 

Miss T I hope you have met with at Rome^ 

and have done the amiable to a countrywoman, who ■ 
distinguished by strength of mind, cultivation and know- 
le<lgc, goodness of character, and kindness of dispontioa. 

Your friends here constantly inquire of me ibr yoii 
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linking 9 I believe, that there is a sort of magnetic com- 
lunication between us, which keeps me apprized of 
our movements. 

Dunbar and Cowdin arrived a short time since, and 
etum, I believe, in December. They seem to be a kind 
if commercial or marine police, and the Atlantic their 
"egular beat. I dare say other detachments will soon 
reach us. 

The United States, it is said, in commercial matters, 
were never more prosperous. The horrible Mexican war 
is continued with most extraordinary success on the 
American side, and with little prospect of a termination ; 
and Taylor, it is said, is to be the Whig candidate for 
President. Mr. Clay is still in the field, because, I 
suppose, he does not like to be buried alive. 

Mr. Ilmerson, of Boston, is lecturing at Manchester 
with great success, in his brilliant and kaleidoscope style. 
Adieu. 



LETTER CLXXXVm. 



TO MRS. T- 



Paris, 26th November, 1847. 
My Dear Friend: 

The clock has struck eleven, and I must bolster my 
two short pieces of candle, which tell me how long an 
evening I have made of it, if I presume upon much 
longer light ; yet I am determined not to retire until I 
have thanked you for your kind and interesting letter 
received three days ago. Though it contained some 
things I was very sorry to hear, it contained nothing 
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which 1 did not wish to know ; and it came at a time 
when it was particularly delightful to me, as a kind 
rfMiioinhrdnct* from friends whom I most heartily -k)ve 
and honor. 

The puhlic papers seem to me, of late, nothing but a 
frightful record of wickedness, folly, and crime of every 
description ; so that 1 scarcely open one, without a degree 
of aliinii. I heard last evening from a man, whose ac- 
coimts are to be credited, and who passes for a gentleman, 
such a detail of horrible and wicked actions and couises, 
within liis own personal knowledge, that I could not bdp 
sympathizing, as in a case not very diflhrent with a law- 
yer of some wit, with whom I had been spending an 
evening in Edinburgh. On our return home to our 
lodgini^s, we passed Hunter's great Museum of diseased 
anatomy and monstrosities. This gentleman said to me, 
in a very grave way, that if he had seen htfore he 1001 
boniy wliat he had seen in that museum, he certainly 
never would have been bom. When I hear of so much 
moral disease as I continually hear of, and see so much 
moral disease as I continually see around me, I am more 
dis|iosed tlian ever, to question the value of life; at 
least, it would be more proper for me to say, I am more 
than ever confounded with that great question to which 
no satisfactory answer has ever yet been given— why 
are such evils permitted ? why is human life kindled ? 
why are such noble powers given to the human soul? 
why is it made capable of such high attainments, and 
such elevated and divine aspirations, and yet is permitted 
to be thus prostituted, degraded, and abused ? I have 
no answer — I know only that God is wise and good, 
and as wise and good as possible. There I humbly and 
hopefully leave the case. Adieu. 
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LETTER CLXXXIX. 

Paris, Ist December, 1847. 
Mt Dbie M : 

The weather throughout November has been, I think, 
the most disagreeable I ever knew ; rain, fog, and clouds, 
with scarcely an intermission ; and when the sun was 
pleased to show himself, it was always with a veil half 
drawn over hb face, as though he was ashamed to appear 
openly. He has begun to-day with fair promises, and 
will, I hope, be as good as his word ; but neither here, 
any more than in London, is the weather to be trusted 
at thb season, for be it ever so clear, you are liable in 
five minutes to be overtaken by a shower ; and as to the 
mud in the streets of Paris, it is scarcely to be borne. 
What appears to be sand, in which they lay their pave- 
ments, I have found upon examination, to be half clay ; 
so that as soon as it rains, it becomes an adhesive mud, 
and so slippery that you are constantly in danger of 
being thrown down. The throngs in the principal 
streets of Paris, (and in this respect it seems difiScult to 
say what is not a principal street,) are as great as in 
London ; for, though the population in Paris is not so 
numerous as in London, they are more compact. In 
London, they generally live in what the Scotch call 
self-contained houses, that is, a family occupies a whole 
house, from cellar to garret. In Paris, they live in tiers ; 
every story above the lower one, which is often let out 
for shops, is a complete tenement by itself, with drawing- 
room, dmmg-room, sleeping-rooms, and kitchen complete, 

25 
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sf) that t)i(* lYopuIatioii may be said to be in many cases, 
scvon sinita dcfp, tlx* s«*v(Mith story being often occupied 
by ramilif^. Vou may well judge to what hardships 
the perstHis Mho carry wood, and coal, and water, to 
xhf^v iiei>;ht<«, nro subjected ; and the poor creatures 
M ho do this an* as often women as men. In London, 
they have cellars for the storage of coal ; here they 
iiave, I believe, no cellars ; few persons buy any large 
quantity befon* hand ; and the gn^at mass of the people 
live '* fn)iii hand to mouth.'* There are wood and coal 
shops ill every street, and at almost every comer, where 
vou buv any sort of fuel that you choose to order, and 
as it is always sold by the |H)und, there is no dispute or 
uncertainty as to the quantity, and the price appears to 
b<' unifonii thnMighout the city. The most rigid economy 
j)revails as to the use of fiiel. I never saw any thing 
like it, and I inysc*lf have learnt many a useful lesson. 
Tin? French often submit patiently to a degree of cold, 
Mhich, witli our habits, we should think scarcely endura- 
ble. In this n*sp(^t, I think they show their wisdom, 
and J believe, have fewer colds and catarrhs than prevail 
with us. They never make a fire, unless absolutely 
necessary, and they take it apart when they have done 
witli it, or when it ceases to be necessary. Their fuel, 
in the next place*, is always perfectly dry, and is pre- 
sented in the mast convciuicnt fonns. They use much 
charcoal for cookin;,^ in which there is great economy. 
They have none of tlu; detestable cooking stoves which 
are used with us, filling the house with odors of the 
most disagn'eable kind ; but they have ranges of litde 
furnaces, where tlu^y cook entirely with charcoal^ and so 
placed, that all the odor of the food is carried off. They 
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have every contrivance for making a fire instantly. 
The oak wood which they sell is perfectly dry ; they 
have little pieces of wood split and carefully tied up in 
packets, for kindling, and they have the dried cones of 
pine, fiill of turpentine, and which ignite immediately. 
Besides that, they have excellent mineral coal, fiill of 
bitumen, and which makes a warm fire. Fuel, here, is 
certainly twice, or more, as dear as in England or Amer- 
ica, and all of it is sold by the pound ; and yet, I do not 
believe it costs a French family more than half as much 
for fuel, as an English or a Boston family. Lights, here, 
are expensive ; candles, called wax, but made of some 
composition, are principally burnt; they cost about 
four cents apiece, and two will not more than last 
me an evening, though I rarely retire before twelve. 
Adieu. • . • • • 



LETTER CXC. 

TO MRS. B . 

Paris, tkh December, 1847. 
Mt Dbab FaixifD: 

It is now half-past eleven o'clock, and quite time to 
be thinking of other sheets than sheets of letter paper ; 
and yet I do not know how I can do better — for myself 
I mean, my own comfort, my own peace of mind, my own 
gratification, — than before I retire, to have a bit of talk 
with a dear friend ; I was going to say conversation, but 
judging from recent experience, as I am not likely to get 
any response, it must be a talk on one side. As to 
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-, I consider her as ■ decided repudiator, or mne 



probably a bankrupt, and not able to pay even a fritUng 
in tlie pound ; for certainly, if there had been any asMis, 
so iar^e a creditor as I am would have been conskknd. 
I am sorry for the poor thing, she was once rich and hid 
certainly a large capital to deal upon, and paid all her 
debts in gold coin, Sir Robert Peel's standard of vahie; 
but this maternity seems to have ruined her, and credi- 
tors and friends appear to have been slioved out of her 
mind with rt^ckless unconcern. 

I should bo glad to know what you are doing widi 
yourselves in Ix>ndon, and, by way of establishing a de- 
mand, I will begin by telling you what we are doing 
with ourselves in Paris. First, then, it seems to me 
there never was such bad weather as we have bad far 
the last six weeks. At first the French began by calling 
it in very L'entle terms, maurais temps ; but now, with 
considerable emphasis, rilain temps; and in this last 
epithet I quite agree. If dirty, cloudy, wet, rainy, dark, 
cold-begetting, influenza-making weather, with an ac- 
companiment of sore throats, stuffed nostrils, inflamed 
eves, and achint; limbs, is entitled to be called villanous, 
then the epithet is most justly applied. The streets are 
full of mud, and the paving being laid in a sort of clayey 
gravel, instead of pure sand, they are sticky and dip- 
pery beyond measure ; so that a man's character, as well 
as his limbs, are constantly in peril, and you walk upon 
the pavements as if they were covered with about aa 
inch of soft soap. Then, in such deplorable weather, 
almost everybody is out of humor ; the shops lose their 
brilliancy, the restaurants look sombre, and the lights in 
them appear to bum blue ; and even the young ^ib, 



tha pratdeit hMs of ptiMliw thM fM MB fad ^ 
of the Orientil diiMs, Mam to Mfe fiom tfM aften «f 
ihaftUbMpitaUtwMthar; their fetdMit tte ranpted t the 
ookm ere not M gloMj ; tM jreen appeer M he edM M 
their lifM» end the mootheat fciehead MeiM wriekledi 
end the ftireit ebeek heoomM yMom. I will giM then 
howefer one eredh, end thet ii, hi the oddM of eH dii 
flBud, thaj kMp theiDMlfM eleea ; thejr Mfer diehhle 
b the dirt; aiid their white iloekuigi u% M ooMllied m 
if thej were juit takM out of the drawer. How diigr 
do thb I doo*t know. I tn mud up to mj kooM. I 
hi^ I diill be eicttMd» being tki$ wUk i/lli thmmi l 
epeekmg of a huljr't stockingi, Li Eni^eBd ami die 
Uniled SttflM we hear of moh thmgs being mM m the 
diopei but we never know what ie done with diem, I 
•uppoM, if a pair of lady's stockmgt w6m given to our 
fiiend, the curator, he would regard them as some ard- 
ficial or natural curiosity, to be put in Sir John Scene's 
museum, until the learned Professor Owen, or Dr. Buck- 
land, could determine what they were designed for \ but in 
Paris new revelations burst upon the mmd, snd the most 
modest man cannot help discovering that the French 
women generally wear high clocks to their hose, and 
snaps instead of quality-binding, or red twine. This, by 
the way, howovor, for you and the ladies, but pray don't 
read it to tho gentlemen. This weather I hope will not 
last, and since I began to write tlie stars are shining as 
bright as if tlieir faces had been lately washed and 
rubbed ; possibly, to-morrow we may see the sun, who 
certainly, in a very unkind and unbecoming maimer, has 
absented himself for some titne. 

Does the sun shine upon you in England ? If we 
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juii^e from the pap«*rs, Ui«* weather is even much daiker 
tliiiii ii U iit'n* : at least, the moral atmosphere, idiich 
a|>}H'ars lowi'rin<: and tlireatening in a high degree. I 
am curitHis to know wliat you are all to do in KnglaiM< 
My advici* to my dear friends tiiere is, to quit a sinkiof 
slii|» and tltt* to America. But pray, contriTe befixe you 
1:0, t(} kt*cp tlio Irish tliis side of the water. Whatuoder 
l)i*av«Mi is to hi* tlone with this extraordinary people, who 
st-riii liko mastitrs, mIio, having once got the taste of 
IiUnnI. crawl aliuiit bv niiilit into ever\* flock and kill om 
of pun* wantonness. I vxpect an account of two or 
threi^' Iri>h assassinations ever}' morning with my break- 
fast, as much as I e\|>vct my bread and coffee, but I 
cDiiU'ss it i< a most melancholy accompaniment. It is 
nt)\v (juarttT past one : good-morning, instead of good- 
nJL'iit. Adiru. 



LETTER CXCL 

Pariss 2Stli Doceniber, ISn. 

My DiiAE M : 

I RECKivEi) vour kind letter of the 28th NoTember. 
with peculiar interest. You have indeed been painfully 

occupied. The death of Mr. H surprised me, and 

yet I oui:ht not to have been surprised; for. without our 
bein^^ aware of it. he had become an old man. He 
never appeared to me. however, to be the subject fi>r a 
fever. He must, excepting in living single, be consid- 
ered as a furtunate man through life. The death of 
H H I was looking for\^*ard to, from your 
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previous advices. She was a sweet and amiable girl, 
and I bdieve without faults ; at least, I never saw any. 
Your attendance upon her must^ have made you think 
much of the painful events of a similar character, to which 
we have been called, in that neighborhood. For my 
part I seem to have buried a world, and have certainly 
seen hundreds and thousands pass away, whom I never 
expected to survive. My hope now is, that the few 
friends which are left may be spared until I can see them 
once more ; but (jod's will be done. 

On Sunday I went to church about a mile out of the 
city ; and finding mjrself neariy an hour too soon, I strcdled 
into the burying-ground of Mont-martre, which is nearly 
as large and interesting as Pere La Chaise. The first 
thing, which impresses me in one of these great city 
burying-grounds, is the multitude of dead. I believe 
Pere La Chaise has been used for interment not much 
longer than thirty years, yet it is said a hundred thou- 
sand have been buried there. Mont-martre seems as full. 
So the generations of men pass away, and of these in- 
finite multitudes, how few have any memorial ! What 
have they come into the world for ? how well have they 
accomplished the aids of their being ? and where now 
are they? are questions which utterly confound the 
mind, and who can give any satisfactory answer ? In 
some matters I very much respect the habits of the 
French. A dead body, before its interment, is usually 
laid in an open space or room near the street ; a black 
curtain, partially withdrawn, shrouds the door ; and the 
passers-by, at least the Catholics, stop and sprinkle the 
coffin with consecrated water, silently crossing them- 
selves and ofiering up a prayer for the soul of the 
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<lif|mrtiKl. Whmi thny |mmi a dead liody, on tin way to 
intrnncnit, thny alwfiyN iinr^over tlinir hnndff. Tho Iniry- 
itiU'Hrtnituln ani full of littlci rhafifllN, wliinh will hold two 
or thnM) pisrMiritt, built ovit tlio gniv«My whare tho rf^lattvm 
coinn rnY(|ur*ritly to ofFffr tlioir prayom for tlin ilnuA, and 
afliH'.tioimtnly to oltnriflh tlinir rnnmorinfi. Tlions ifi not a 
(^rnvn MO hitifililo tlifit it ifi not dDroratinl with votiv«; 
offi*rinf(«i ; and orin diiy in n ynnr in net a|Mirt oxc;hiHiv«dy 
to tlin rorniiiffrnonition of this di»d, whon tho rolativ»ff 
alwnyH vi««it tlin n^rnvfn of thn dnpnrtnd ; ofton carrying 
otthritifi^n of flowitrM, to (hurorntii tlinir tondM afrofih, or Ui 
aoo tliiit thn littlo plntN of u^nnuul nm in {(ockI ordiTr, and 
thn plfintu and flownrn flotiriNhiiiK. The day, tliia ymir, 
wfiM a niofit fin*n(;tiii(( onn. I fi|H)rit it at Vvm Ijfl Chaisu, 
whif'h Hnninnd to l»n rrowd«id with rnoitmfsni, ailently 
l^athnrin^ rcHind thn (^rnvnN of thnir Indoynd frifrnda, lie- 
d«!witi({ tliniri with llinir tnnr<«, and holding afinctionato 
cotntininiori with thn dn|i»rlnd. ^riio littln rhapisl, whon; 
thn fiirinrnl Mnrvinnn arn iinrfonrind, wan crowdml with 
dnvoiit pnrfMiim, pniyiiij( for thn frinndfi wIk> had ^rjne 
hnforn thnrn, find Htrnri((thnnin|( thnir ho|Mia of a happy 
nMiiiirin. I Haw iiothinf( in thia Init what waa bnautiful 
and toii('.hin|(, and, I will add, rnafionahln. I do not 
know why wn Mlioidd not pray for thn dnpartn^l aa for 
thf^ livin|r. I hnlinvn in a fiitiirn lifn. I cannot cfinj^c- 
tiirn what that lifn \h to hn, hut I m^(^ no rnaaon to aup- 
IHHfn thatdiMith ia any intnrniption of our nonmiioua nxiatr 
nnr,«*, and I nluKmn to livn in thn habitual and daily 
rcitmriouMtinffH that my dnpurtnd frinnda arn atill living, 
and our nnitiial ayinpathinN unhroknn. It aneina (o ma 
I Nhould hn nrmnnihln without tliiN Ixdinf. 
To-day wn havn had thn fimt anow of thn araaon, ami 
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that rather a mixed afiair, for it seemed to melt before it 
got down. But I never knew m(»e gloomy weather than 
we have had here for nearly two months. January we 
hope will bring some favorable change. Yours ever. 



LETTER CXCII. 

TO G M , ESQ. 

Paris, 20th December, 1847. 
Mt Good FsnaiD: 

Fsw things could have given me more pleasure than 
your letter of last month. I was delighted to receive it 
as a token of your kind remembrance, but still more as 
it assured me of the recovery and reestablishment of 
your health. I had fearful forebodings when you left 
for home, and especially when you informed me of your 
continued indisposition in England ; and I thought your 
first business must be, on your arrival, to send for a chap- 
lain or a father-confessor, and try to get absolution for 
your sins. But it seems, with that hardihood and de- 
terminaticHi of character which dbtinguish you, you had 
the presumption to send first for a physician, and he 
has, by Heaven's blessing, relieved and cured you. I do 
not know whether the priest's absolution would have 
had the same effect, although the diseases of the body 
are not unfirequently cured by remedies applied to the 
mind — I was about to say the imagination ; — but you 
are a matter of fact man, and have cultivated your per- 
ceptive faculties and your causality so largely and con- 
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stantly, that jrour ideality, if you ever bad any, has be- 
come flattened or extinct ; the imaginatioD b aU od the 
other side of the house, where it is always ladiating 
like a diamond of the first water, under the purple velfet 
mantle, and that pretty Parisian bonnet, with that beau- 
tiful bird of paradise feather or ostrich plume, wavmg so 
gracefully from its summit. Be this, however, as it may, 
you, thank God, have got a reprieve. I hope a new 
and a long lease ; now, pray lire and be wdl till I get 
home, that I may have one more shake of the hand of 
an honest man (that is, as honest as a lawyer can be,) 
and that we may tum over together once more the books 
of the chronicles of tlie two last years. I shaD depend 

upon a cup of Mrs. M 's best black tea, that nectar, 

which, on Mount TTiabor* so often exhilarated us, and 
gave us a glimpse of the promised land. I know I 
shall nee<l a strait-jacket as soon as (if God ever per- 
mits me that felicity.) I touch once more the shtnes of 
my native land, and see again the smiles of welcome and 
affection in eyes which I have met so often, with the de- 
light of a sympathy that no language can describe ; talk 
of seeing, however — I shall not be able, I know, to see 
at all ; for even when writing and thinking about it, I 
am obliged to let my pen go by hazard, and not by 
sight. 

Paris is still Paris. The weather, for the last six 
weeks has been the worst that I ever knew ; the streets 
indescribably muddy, and covered with a sort of adb^ 
sive mud, that makes it, in many cases, almost neces- 
sary to tum your face in a direction oppoate to that in 

* Riie Mont lliabor, Paiv. 
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which you mtend to proceedi for you se^n to go two 
steps backwards to one forward. This resembles very 
much the practice in the English Chancery Court where 
the estate in question is a large one, and the cow gives 
a full pail at milking, which the lawyers, regular strip- 
pers as they are, know at first sight by a sort of instinct* 
Then we have had in Paris what is here called the 
grippCy a very bad name, and a very uncomfortable, 
though not an uncommon malady. In spite of all this 
Paris goes on ; the restaurants still glitter ; the Boule- 
vards are crowded ; the bah masquia overflow with tra- 
vestie and riot ; the Lorettes and grisettes on the Boule- 
vards and in the boutiqttes (consult the classical French 
lady at your side, if you don't understand this word,) 
look somewhat faded and wrinkled, under the influence 
of the neither cold nor hot, but shivering temperature. 
Though the French women in the streets, in spite of 
the mud, contrive, with peculiar and exquisite skill, to 
keep their shoes clean and their dresses unsullied. In this 
they are an example to all others. In these habits of 
extreme neatness, (and not going draggling through the 
streets as though their silk gowns were made to sweep 
the pavements with,) they show their good sense, with 
Htmni toit qui nuU y pense. 

Paris is full of Americans, and Woodman is trimming 
them all with gold lace, four inches wide, for the draw- 
ing-room, ^ce the successes of the Mexican war, I 
suppose the genuine republicans will be presented to the 
King with drawn swords. The blood of most of them, 
I find, is at fever heat, but with your old pacific firiend 
the mercury still remains in the bulb. I do not wonder 
at your ccmcem for John Bull. England is dreadfully 
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diseased, and seems under the care of a set of prac- 
titioners, who either have not the sagacity or the courage 
to apply the only effectual remedies. Indeed, the pa- 
tient himself is not in a condition to submit to them of 
his own accord, but requires a good deal more reducing 
and depletion, which he may get. Adieu. 



LETTER CXCin. 



TO MRS. B- 



Paris, 25ch January, 1848. 
My Dear Fbie?id: 

I CANNOT persuade myself that I have at once grown 
twenty years older, but otherwise I cannot account for 
my extreme susceptibility to the weather. In ordinary 
cases I liave felt that it is unmanly to complain of the 
weather ; but my i)hilosophy this winter has all '* gone 
by the board ; " and I must say that it has been the 
most uncomfortable that I have known ; raw, chilly, 
shivering, and the walking in the streets almost beyond 
endurance ; for three days past we have had no nnid, 
but the weather has been cloudy, gusty, and cold ; and, 
if a man in such case can keep peace with himself, much 
less with his friends, his mind and heart must be well regu- 
lated. Yet, when I talk thus, I cannot help feeling how 
wicked it is. I have plenty to eat ; comfortable clothing ; 
a good fire ; occupations to interest me ; a fiill share in 
the common pleasures of life, and many of the Idndest of 
friends ; and I am in the midst of thousands who are half 
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sunradi half clad ; without fiiel ; without the most com- 
roon comibrts of life ; without hope of any thing bettefi 
and utterly friendleM and forlorn. To-day, bowevcTi we 
have a glimpse of sunshine, and I hope that the worst 
is over. I received a letter this morning fixMn Rome. 
My friend there writes that she has been wishing all 
winter that she was in Paris, because the weather in 
Rome has been so uninterruptedly unpleasant ; but the 
change, in such case, could not have been an improve- 
ment. Whatever has been the state of the natural 
atmosphere with you, you seem to have had enough to 
suffer from the state of the commercial and political sky. 
I get a daily London newspaper, and I am really disap- 
pcMnted if I do not find two or three horrible murders, 
half a dozen people brought up to receive sentence of 
death, some dreadful bankruptcies, scattering luin in 
every dbectk>n, frightful nulroad accidents, which the 
printers seem to have stereotyped, poor-houses crowded, 
thousands perishing by starvation ; and in the midst of 
all this, the Duke of Wellington endeavming to frighten 
all the women in the country with the fear of a French 
invasion, when, somehow or other, the English are to be 
•ound asleep, and the French let themselves in at the 
back door, jnoceed to London by an express train, and 
the Queen, poor thing, to be waked up in the night by 
the ghoet of some bloody Frenchman who was killed at 
Watefk)o, rushing into her chamber with a drawn sword 
in his hand, and the amiable Prince Albert, long fiimiliar 
only with the peaceful pursuits and pleasures of domestk; 
Itfe^ to quit, as field marshal of England, his charming 
fetreat for the field of bk)od, and gratify his fine musical 
taste with the din and clangn: of arms. 
VOL. II. 36 
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Now, when and where is this to end ? If the papers 
speak the truth, such a condition of society has scarcely 
been known before. 



In such a state of things as this, how much philosophy 
it requires to keep one's mind ; and does it not imply 
the most consummate ignorance or the most consummate 
impudence, to talk about our bemg a Christian com- 
munity ? I am curious to know what is to be the result 
of all this ; but I have no chance of seeing, and I sup* 
pose there will be no final result. The world will go 
on as it has done. If men are so bad with a little 
Christianity, what would they be without any ? Let us 
thank God if we can keep our own souls in health ; let 
us thank him also that we occupy a very humble situa- 
tion in the schemes of his providence, and are so far re- 
moved from many of the temptations and responsibilities 
which befall those whom the world are accustomed to 
envy for their rank, their wealth, or their power. If we 
can faithfully, quietly, and kindly discharge the humble, 
every day duties of truth, justice, and love, we shall find 
in the end that we have no occasion for envy or ambi- 
tion. 

Paris is full of gaiety, but I am a mere spectator, and 
stand upon the shore only to see the regatta ; how they 
trim their sails, how their flags float upon the breeze, 
how the waters splash from the oars, how the shouts of 
contending parties ring in the air, how they swim and 
how they sink. In the midst of society, I am dying for 
want of sympathy. I am growing stiflT and old, and am 



f 
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repentmg every day that I did not the last autumn pro- 
ceed at once to England, and find the place which I 
know you would have given me in your little circle of 
firiendship and love, where, cold and foggy as it might 
have been without, I know I should have found that 
delicious cheerfiUness which unaffected and hearty kind 
ness inspires, the playfiilness of an innocent and spark- 
ling humor and wit, and, above all, that truth and h(m(Mr, 
that high s^ase of duty and that spirit of universal good 
will) which constitute the true glory and delight of social 
intercourse, and are, indeed, jewels far richer than the 
treasures of Goloonda ever did or ever can yield. Yours 
truly. 



LETTER CXCIV. 

Paris, 28th Jumary, 1848. 
MtDsaeM : 

Your letter of the 29th December made me very 
sad* I had heard previously of thCfdeath of the excel- 
lent Judge Lyman — an event not unexpected, and, at 
his advanced period of life, not to be lamented — but 
the death of Dr. Codman took me quite by surprise. I 
respected and esteemed him highly, and I believe the 
regard was mutual. We did not agree in our religious 
opinions, which was to me of no consequence, but we 
agreed in every thing else, and I knew him to be a 
generous, honest, and honorable man. 

" For faith and fonns, let senseless bigots fight ; 
He canH be wrong, whose life is in the right" 
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TiMte, and sereral other deaths, have impreeeed me t 
good deal, and remind me that I am in the fiont rank, 
where the shafts fly thickest. I must bide my time. I 
have no fears of dying ; not because I have any confi- 
dence in myself ; not because I am selfniatisfied ; not 
that I feel I have done my duty ; but because my 
reason, and all my reflections upon this world, and the 
course of Divine Providence, satisfy me that this life is 
an unfinished state, a mere introductbn to lifi» ; next, 
because I believe that Jesus Christ was commissioned to 
assure men of a future life, though we are left wholly in 
the dark as to what that future life shall be ; and lastly, 
and above all, because I fool myself, in life and death, 
entirely at the disposal of my Creator, from whom I 
cannot separate myself if I would, from whom I would 
not separate myself if I could, and in whose wisdom, 
and unbounded and unchanging love and goodness, for- 
giveness and mercy, I confide with my whole soul ; and, 
if my affections and confidence were ten thousand times 
as strong as they are, I feel that they would still be a 
very imperfect tribute to his adorable perfection. I may 
say, in truth, that I have only two or throe wishes in 
life unaccomplished. 1 wish very much to finish the 
works which I have undertaken. No individual's labors, 
I am perfectly aware, are of any great consequence to 
the world ; and the works of many, infinitely superior in 
endowments to myself, are deHtined to bo swept along 
into oblivion on the common and ever-flowing tide of 
mortal affairs. Yet, I think I never had the power of 
doing so much good as at the present time. 
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The last wish I have, is (mce more, in this worid, to 
embrace you, my most faithfiil friend, my dear children, 
and a few other friends, who have, under all circum- 
stances, shown their fidelity and honor. I do not dare 
pronounce any names, lest it might be construed into a 
reflection upon some whom I should not name. Whether 
these wishes will be granted, who knows ? As frur as 
depends on me, I can only express the resolution. God 
only can accomplish them. His will be done. 

I have suflTered my pen to run on, in spite, perhaps, 
of all the dictates of prudence ; but, if I cannot speak 
plainly to you, to whom can I speak. I have not been 
in very good health, or very good spirits, of late. My 
lodgings have been bad, my chamber cold, and the weather 
most disagreeable. Under these circumstances I have 
not made much progress. I have completed enough of 
my agricultural work to fulfil my obligations to my sub- 
scribers of one hundred and fifty pages ; but the subject 
has grown upon me, and I mean to extend it, with some 
hopes of getting it published in London, as a work upon 
Continental agriculture. Adieu. 



26* 
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LETTER CXCV. 

Paris, Sth Febnnury, 1848. 
Mt Dkab M : 

I HAVB nothing paitkniUrly interesting to sey to joa, 
«8 I am scarcely at all in society^ though many people 
favor me sometimes, quite beyond my deserts, with their 
good company. I feel that nothing now is so precious 
to me as time, and I therefore spare it with great reluc- 
tance, and go out only as my necessities or my health 
require. I was not well when I last wrote to you, 
having sufiered severely from a cough, which gave me 
fiill occupation the greater part of the night. I have 
now had two nights of quiet ; tlie weather seems to have 
taken a most favorable change, and I hope soon to be 
well again. I am not so foolbh as to look again for the 
healtli and vigor of youth, but I sliall be content, if, like 
an old watch, I go, though I may not keep exact time. 
I do not know who tlie friend was who saw me at the 
Opera. Tlie Italian Opera in Paris, the resort for the 
fashionable world here, I have never yet seen. It must 
have been at the Academy of Music, a French Opera, 
and the only time I have been there this winter ; for my 
theatrical experience since I returned to Paris, in the 
autumn, has been very small. Besides, I cannot dis- 
cover in myself any great taste for the music at the 
Opera. The solos and the duets are often enchanting, 
but it requires more patience or taste than I can lay 
claim to, to sit through their chomses, which stun, but 
do not at all gratify me. I have not seen Mdlle. Rachel 
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this ^nter, but I hope to see her again. Her acting b 
transcendent. I have seen nothing like it ; it is, indeed, 
not acting, but the thing itself. She plays only in trag- 
edy. But the French comic acting is really as charming 
as possible, and with plenty of money and plenty of 
time, I should go two or three times a week, for the sake 
of the good humor it puts one in ; but, as I have neither 
time Hot money to spare, I deny myself. Parties, like- 
wise, I avoid. I have dined out not more than twice or 
ibree times; (I mean in company,) this wmter. I dined 
on one occasion, with Mr. , at Meurice's hotel, 

with a party of twenty gentlemen, where I was told 
afterwards, by a gentleman who seemed to be curious in 
those matters, that the dinner cost four hundred dollars, 
CMT twenty dollars apiece. It was singularly elegant and 
kxxurious ; but I am not sure that the money might not 
have been better appropriated. That, however, was hii, 
not my afiair. I have been at a ball, at Mrs. , 

about three weeks since, and though I have seen many 
elegant parties, I never saw one more elegant, in the 
apartments, in the supper and accompaniments of the 

table, and in the dresses of the ladies. Mrs. 

would, herself, be beautiful in any dress, but her style 
that evening, was magnificent ; she wore a single white 
plume in her beautiful black hair, a simple coronet 
and magnificent stomacher of brilliants, a plain pink- 
colored silk, trimmed with three deep flounces of superb 
lace, which the same curious gentleman, to whom I have 
referred above, with the true American spirit of calcula- 
tion, told a friend of mine, in my hearing, cost $300 
per yard. The diamonds and clothes of the lady, how- 
ever, let them have been ten thousand times more 
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valuable, were of far leu value than the lady benelf. 
The company was numerous, but not crowded, and I 
never have seen a party of the kind, where every thing 
was so comfortable, every thing in such periSaot correa- 
pondence, and every person seemed so entirely satisfied. 
I left, I believe, the very first, at three o'clock in the 
nuoming ! ! and walked home, nearly two miles — - the 
city as quiet as the country — and, until I almost reached 
my door, not meeting a single person, except the senti- 
nels at the different stations. On Friday next, I go to 
a ball at the Marquis of Normanby's ; (Lady Normanby't 
parties are always most splendid and agreeable,) and that, 
I thmk, will finish my winter's dissipation. I ought not 
to have forgotten that I have passed an elegant evening 
at the Marchioness de I^avalette's, with a select, but 
small party, and I have seen no private bouse men 
tasteful and elegant. In matters of taste, the French 
distance every other people. 

I continue to receive the most affectionate letters fiom 
my English friends, who, if they were not English, and 
so priding themselves upon their sincerity, I should think 
quite extravagant. Adieu. 



LETTER CXCVL 

Parjii, Sth Fefanuuy, 1848. 
My Deah Mum J : 

I ow£ you for a very kind letter, of sterling value. I 
owe you for many other kindnesses. But I am bank- 
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nipt I cannot pay my debts. I must compound with 
my creditors ; and if you will accept five shillings in the 
pound, and that in a very depreciated currency, I shall 
deem it extremely gracious on your part. I am some- 
what encouraged in making this proposition to you, 
by finding that the war spirit has somewhat subsided 
with you, that the fever has passed off, and that the 
genial current now piusues its usually calm and tranquil 
course. I shall long recollect some of those tremendous 
out-breaks of chiiralric patriotism. Alas! I was the 
unhappy wight that put the friction match to the train. 
You looked quite Joan of Arc-bh. I was somewhat 
terrified at the mischief I had unwittingly occasioned ; 
but you have really become a Clayite or a Calhounite, 
and look upon this wicked war in its true light. I 
abhor all wars; and I hold every thing beyond pure 
self-defence as a crime against reason, humanity, and 
religion. I believe as Cobden, that noble fellow, has 
lately said, '^ that a naticm always adhering to the strict 
principles of justice and equity, would neither assault nor 
be assaulted by a neighbor." 

I hardly know what to tell you about Paris. Since 
newspapers have become so multiplied, and railroads, 
and steamboats, and above all, the electric telegraph, 
there is no such thing as news, and every thing a day 
old loses its interest. Paris is, I believe, very gay this 
winter; but, though I am in Paris, I am not in the 
current, and stand a mere spectator on the shore, watch- 
ing the stream as it rushes and gushes by me, with many 
a beautiful craft with all its canvas spread, and all its 
streamers flying, as it floats gaily by, and many a dis- 
masted hull, and many a fiagment of a wreck, which 
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mark tbe dangers by which they have been overpowered. 
My chamber, this winter, is quite secluded both from 
the sights and the thunders of the streets ; and when I 
emerge from my cavern, which I never do until three 
o'clock, and plunge into the perfect Niagara of human 
life, which b ever rushing and tumbling and fixuning 
along the great thoroughfares, I confess myself as much 
moved as the first time I entered it. What are these 
people all about ? where are they all g<»ng to ? bow do 
they all live? what are they all living ibr? and the 
mystery of human life utterly confounds me* What 
infinite ramifications extend from all these roots ; bow does 
one affect another ; how does one depend upon another; 
and how does every one perform its part in na case 
without its influence, be that influence great or small, 
much or little, in affectmg the destiny of otben, and of 
the whole. Cut off or crack the little ball that is cm the 
shoulders of these little movmg, hurrying, bustling, talk- 
ing, noby animals, and it is all over with them ; every 
thing comes to an end. Here, then, b the main spring; 
here is the hidden machinery which operates all these 
movements, arranges all, directs all, cares for all, pro- 
vides for all. What a study it would be, if we could 
take off the roof of thb little ball, and dbtinctly see all 
that lies shut up and at work here. My curiosity to 
look into the mystery of human existence, increases 
every day ; and it becomes the more intense as I find 
myself approaching the time when the veil shall be 
lifted up, and we shall know more — I shall be glad 
even to know something— -of ourselves. Jesus Christ 
taught us nothing of a future life beyond its certamQr 
and its retributive character, as growing out of our moral 
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nature. What the theologians make of human life and 
its purposes and its mysteries, and what thejr teach of 
Providence, is, in general, a very narrow lesson, Which 
can satisfy no intelligent and comprehensive mind. 

But what am I writing about to you ; I am presuming, 
you see, rather too much upon your pacific turn of mind. 
We will turn the subject. Our good friends, the S— -'s, 
are well, and read me your letter, in which, knowing my 
proximity to them, I thought there was one most ungra- 
cious omission. 

Please to lodge with Mr. M , for settlement, my 

out-standing account against his wife, for two long letters, 
and ask him to put it in suit at once, and not to com- 
pound for one farthing less than the demand, principal 

and mterest. Mr. B is figuring away m grand 

style at Rome. Miss F is there, inditing many an 

agreeable line. Say to your brother all that is kind, and 
take in Quaker measure the same for yourself. Yours 
traly. 



LETTER CXCVII. 

TO G. M., ESQ. 

Paris, 7th Febraary, 1848. 
Mt Good FuERD : 

I HAVE a few moments to say a few words to you. 
If you don't wish to hear them, look at the end of the 

letter, and then do as you please. As to Mrs. M , 

I don't say she is out of my books, but she soon will be 
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if you do your duty, for I have written to Miss J« 
with a request that she would desire you to sue my 

account against Mrs. M , for two long letters or 

more, and make no composition short of the fiiU pay- 
ment of principal, interest, and costs. I shall take care 
with whom I open accounts again. She pretended tt> 
be so good when she was here, and seemed so dreadfully 
disturbed at my free opinions, and looked orer her 
spectacles with such marvellous surprise whenever you 
said dovil, or any such naughty word, and when Mr. 

B gave an account of his aroasing adventures 

at the bal masque — and yet we see what she is ; of a 
piece with the rest of the sex, m whom, it seems, no 
reliance is to be placed since the days of their first being 
given to men. Solomon was certainly quite right when 
he says, << A man among a thousand have I founds but a 
ivoman among ten thousand have I not found ; for God 
made man upright, but they -— that is, the women -~ have 
sought out many inventions." However, we must bear 
with them, and I assure you, my dear Mr. M , of 
my unafTocted condolence. 

You say you don't know what is to become of John 
Bull. Some persons believe and say that he is in a fair 
way to have his horns filed down or sawed off; and the 
sooner that is done, so much the better for the peace of 
the world. They add, (mind I do not give you my 
opinion,) it would be a great blessing if England could 
become a complete talnila rasa, and begin again ; she 
is so full of anomalies and corruptions. Patch her up 
as you will, and the now cloth only makes the rent 
worse. Close up one sore, and half a dosen new ones 
break out. Her arrogance and insolence, they say, are 
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insuflbrable. She has got to understand, as Cobden 
recently said, ** that England is not the whole world." 
Thai she has never yet comprehended. The Duke of 
Wellington has lately frightened the people out of their 
wits, by a threatened French invasion ; and Queen Vic* 
toria probably dreams every night of waking up and 
seeing Napoleon standbg over her bed with a drawn 
sword, and Prince Albert running away m a fright. 
She has lately sent for the discoverer of chloroform, 
Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, to come to stay at the 
palace. The papers say it is for another object, but 
probably it is to quiet her nerves in case of the French 
attack* I think there is as much danger of an American 
as a French invasion. 

The Continental atmosphere is quite disturbed. I do 
not look for much from the Pope, though he is probably 
a man who wishes well to his people. But Roman 
Catholicism and liberty are incompatible with each other, 
and we know to what he will hold on. The King of 
Naples needs to be scared a little ; and if he does not 
take immediate heed to his ways, he may find himself 
with his head under his arm — certainly not an agreeable 
position in which to carry it. The Emperor of Austria 
seems likewise to be '< meeting with bis disagreeables." 
The political pot is everywhere simmering, and will 
presently boil over, and many will be scalded. I am 
not looking either for a political or theological millenium, 
and I do not forget the fable of the fox and the flies, 
when some friendly hand offered to drive away the 
swarms which hung upon his neck and head. Let them 
remain, said he, for they are already glutted ; but these 
being driven, fresh swarms will arrive with all their teeth 
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sharp set. I should be glad to see all the curses, and 
evils, and enormous oppressions of all bad governments 
corrected ; but who are the men who propose to correct 
them ? are they honest ? are they disinterested ? have 
they a settled plan and settled principles? Remove 
those who are now in power, and put in those who 
complain of them, and what guarantee is there of their 
fidelity to their professions? Power, avarice, luxury, 
ambition, under the stimulus of possession and indul- 
gence, would soon corrupt them, let them have begun 
ever so well, and it would not be surprising if they went 
even beyond the excesses of those who preceded them. 
My only hope of the amelioration of the condition of 
society, is in an enlightened public opinion, which shall 
have free play to dart its lightnings and to pour out its 
thunders. Few men can stand up against this. Ire- 
land, placed under the hand of Daniel O'Connel, the 
sun of liberty, would probably have had the fiercest, and 
most cruel, and most thoroughly persecuting and bigoted 
government which can be found in all history. 

I was going to say, give my love to Mrs. M , but 

I shall suspend that until I hear further. Now adieu. 
We all thank Heaven for your restoration. Repent of 
your sins, while you can. Yours truly. 
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Mt Dbae a- 
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Paris, 7th February, 1848. 



I AYAiL myself of a very short notice to give you a 
few lines. 

I had just begun this letter, when a friend called on 
me to go with him to a little Protestant church, where I 
usually attend, and where sometimes I have heard as 
good preaching as I ever listened to. It is in French, 
but not difficult to understand. There are three minis- 
ters, who supply this church, and one of them is a per- 
son of remarkable power. I sometimes attend the Ora- 
toire, to hear M. Coquerel, who is reputed the most 
eloquent man in Paris — at least, by the Protestants. I 
admit and I admire his eloquence. He is said to have 
studied under Talma ; but he is too eloquent for me ; 
there b too much of art and display about him ; this is not 
to my taste in the pulpit. The minister here, whom I 
like, is a simple, unpretending man ; full of his subject ; 
overpowered by his own convictions of its truth and im- 
portance ; forgetting himself ^entirely ; and evidently 
having no other object, than to communicate to your 
mind and heart the impressions which rest on his. You 
are enlightened, convinced, wanned, persuaded, overpow- 
ered ; but in all this you have not once thought whether 
he is a man of genius, whom you have been listenmg to, 
or whether he is an eloquent man ; you have not thought 
of the man at all, but only of what he has said. This 
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gentleman differs from me entirely in many matters of 
faith and opinion. I heard him preach, the other day, 
upon a subject, in which, it might be said, our views 
were wholly opposite in the main ; but I scarcely ever 
in my life Ibtened to a sermon with more interest, plea- 
sure, and, I may say, effect ; for the perfect sincerity of 
his manner, and the elevatbn and grandeur of bis views, 
actually overcame me to tears more than once, and 
almost compelled me to rise from my seat. 

The French preaching is wholly diflbrent from the 
English, and, in my opinion, immeasurably superior. In 
general, the preaching in England is very dull, especially 
in the Established Church ; it is formal, cold, unin- 
structive, and seems to have but tw^ objects : one, to 
fill up the fifleen or twenty minutes interval in the se^ 
vice ; and the other, to persuade the people that the 
church is the church, the whole church, and nothing but 
the church, and they must stand at their posts to keep it 
up and defend it against heretics and what they call 
infidels. I think they need not take all this trouble, for 
it is in vain, and the church is in a &ir way to tumble 
about their cars. A few more quarrels among the bbb- 
ops, and a few more prosecutions in courts of law, and 
the fabric will be shaken. The French, on the other 
hand, are full of life ; preach practical as well as doc- 
trinal sonnons ; never use any notes, or, at least, never 
road tiieir sonnons ; and throw thomsolves entirely into 
their subject. I wish many of our young men could 
study in their sciiools. 

After church, I called on Mr. P , for whom I 
have a groat regard and interest, both on his own 
account and on account of his friends. Ijady Nor- 
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manby giFes a great ball on Friday next, to which I had 
my invitation some days ago. I am allowed to regard 
both her and Lord Normanby, who is the British Am- 
bassador here, as personal friends : and, therefore, I ven- 
tured to do, what I certainly should not have been wil- 
ling to do for myself, or hardly for any other person ; and 
wrote her a note, saying that 1 had an excellent young 
friend here, whom I wished the honor of presenting to 
herself and Lord Normanby on the evening when she 
would be << At home ; " and the invitation for Mr. 
P— — came instantly. 

This will, I suppose finish my dissipation for the win- 
ter, unless I should attend the charity ball at the Jardin 
D^Hiver, to be' given for the poor English in Paris. 
This winter garden is certainly the most beautiful place 
I ever saw. It is a building with a glass roof, and 
a great portion of the sides also, excepting where they 
are Ibed with large mirrors, covering a space of more 
than an acre ; having a magnificent fountain, with a bril- 
*liant cascade, at one end — the fountain sending up its 
beautiful jet of water at least fifty feet high, with a con- 
siderable basin of water at the bottom, in which two 
swans are floating; with several handsome evergreen 
trees, such as the Norfolk pine, whose foliage is exquis- 
itely beautiful, and innumerable green-house plants, 
japonicas, &c., &c., in full flower ; with a large grass 
plat near the centre, and many parterres of flowers ; 
with an aviary in one comer ; with elegant busts and 
statues, arranged with the utmost taste ; with a long 
gallery of pictures before you enter the garden, covering 
the walls of a large dancing hall, and a large open space 
for dancing in the transept — for it is made in the form 

% 
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of a cross ; with various seats and benches lor recraa- 
tion ; with rooms of refreshment, eaJUy and restaurants ; 
with a splendid ^llory for a large band of musie ; and 
every appendage which can minister to luzuiy, taale, er 
pleasure. A ball for more than four thousand people 
(upwards of five thousand tickets were sold, lor a Napo- 
leon apiece, without refreshments, which you buy) 
was given there a few evenmgs since ; and when the 
whole was lighted up, I am told, that nothing was ever 
seen here half so beautiful, and certainly nothing in any 
other country* is to be compared to it. The Duke of 
Devonshire's conservatory makes the nearest approach ; 
but it is not so large, and you would say it was without 
taste, compared with tliis French establishment. This 
Parisian establishment is reported to have cost more than 
six hundred thousand dollars, and they are still expend- 
ing u|X)n it. You can judge from this what they ate 
willing to pay for their pleasures in Paris. I believe no 
city was ever like it for gaiety, taste, and iuzuiy. 

My love to all. I look at the children's pictures yeiy 
often, and long to see the ori^nals. That felicity is, I 
hope, not distant. 



My Deae M- 



LETTER CXCIX. 

Puis, 92d Fcbnuiy, 18I8L 



In my own affairs tliere is not much variety, and I 
have only to say that in die last fortnight the weather 
has changed for die better, and that we are looking for- 
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ward to tie early approach of spriDg. To-diy I wont 
wiib some friends to ihe beauilful {jarden of plants, one 
of the glories of Paris, and the birds were as plenty and 
as merry as if the spring had been fully installed. 

Paris is full of Americans, and Ihey everywhuru form 
a large proportion of llie travelhog community. I am 
obliged to deny myself the pleasure of cultivating the 
French society as much as I should bo glad, and have 
it in my power lo do, for it would be dillicull to lind 
any thing more refined or more agreeable. The Amori- 
cans in general, who come here, see very little and know 
very Ltile of it. They go to tlio most expensive liotele ; 
ihey dine most luxuriously, al the most expensive cafes ; 
tliey go to the operas, ihc theatres, tlic masked balls, 
ihe low balls, held in various parts of Paris, Their 
vaJets-de-place who, in general, are wholly unworthy of 
confidence, sliow them tlie worst places, and carry them 
to the vilest exhibitions. They, in truth, see only the 
most profligate and worst parts of Paris, and then they 
leave, thinking that they understand the French ; and as 
they come here, especially if they come through Eng- 
land, believing that the French are a people without 
morals or religion, and wholly abandoned to sensual 
pleasures, they go away with all their prejudices con- 
firmed, if not exaggerated. But this, so far 85 my ex- 
perience and observation go, is doing the French injus- 
tice. I myself came with not a few of these prejudices, 
but my views are materially changed. That there is vx 
immense amount of dissoluteness, profligacy, and crime, 
in Paris, it would be idle to deny ; but I believe there is 
a full share, compared with other large cities, of virtue, 
and I will add, of religion. 
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In sobriety, industn', and fnigmlity, the Franch Mem 
to nie to excel all others. I make no ezcepcian. I 
never knew a people where there is so much chuhy to 
the |xx)r ; and as to church-going, so fiir as that consti- 
tutes religion, no people go before them; and in no 
places of religious worship have I ever seen naore atten- 
tion, more decorum, or more apparent devoUon. I should 
as soon think of seeing a dead man sitting erect in a 
chair at church, as seeing an individual in the congrega- 
tion asleep. The churches too are all free. You may 
make some contribution at the door if you choose, but 
nothing is demanded. In the Protestant churehes, the 
congregation are all seated in chairs, and there is no dis- 
tinction in seau, so that a gentleman or lady of the high- 
est rank will be found seated along side of the most 
humble laborer, who goes in his frock, or if a woman, io 
her cap. In the Catholic churches, a large portion of 
the church is always free, but by giving two sous cr 
cents to the attendant, she will give you a chair ; and 
she will take no more than that, so that if you give her 
more she will retum the change. As to domestic at- 
tachments in France, I believe there is a full share of 
fidelity and domestic comfort ; and wherever I have been 
admitted into their sanctums, (and in no country is it 
more difficult to get into their home retreats,) nothing 
can be more channing, and nothing more affectionate. 

A ver}' well informed and most respectable American 
of my acquaintance, who has resided in France twenty- 
five years, in Paris and in the country, says, be does not 
believe that there is^n any country more conjugal fideli- 
ty or stronger domestic affections ; and that, in this re- 
spect, the best French society is a picture of what is 
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most chtnning in domestic life. I have another 
who has been intimate in French society for seven years, 
and he emphatically confirms this statement. I do not 
speak of court manners or of fiishionable life, where, 
what is properly called domestic life, with all its beauti- 
ful attachments, can scarcely be looked for ; though it 
must be acknowledged that the present Kmg of France, 
in private life, is without reproach, and the Queen and 
ladies of the royal family are eminent examples of 
modesty, goodness, and piety. 

I was told in England, before I came to Paris, that I 
should be constantly cheated ; but I have never been 
cheated at all. I was told that when I went into their 
shops, I must always beat down their price, at least one- 
half. I soon gave up the attempt, for I found it wholly 
useless, and never knew people so stiff and unjrielding 
as they are in their prices. My tailor, my shoemaker, 
my hatter, and my shirt-mak^, have always used me in 
the best possiMe manner; and, in some cases, when 
they have had opportunities of taking advantage of me, 
they have shown no inclination to do so ; and would, I 
believe, have indignantly spumed the thought. 

^The French have distinguished themselves by their 
philanthropic eflbrts and institutions. They are the 
founders of the institutions for teaching the deaf and 
dumb, and the instruction of the blind ; and if they did 
not begin, they have at least followed with the most 
devoted success, the system of the mild treatment of the 
insane — an immense gain to humanity, in place of the 
cruel system which formerly prevailed, of reducing and 
controlling this wretched and most pitiable class of be- 
ings by stripes and blows, fetters and dungeons ; enough. 
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io most ca«My to drive a sano man mad, and to extii 
all ho|>ea of reitoration. I viaitad one of the rooal ex^ 
teniiive esublislimenU of tbia kind, where mercy and 
kindness reif^ned triumphant, and where the keeper wu 
everywhere recognized as a father and friend. Yours 
truly. 



LETTER CC. 

ParK 32(1 Fefaniarf , IMS. 
My DsiiB 8m: 

You are so busy that I hardly dare write to you, and 
yet, 1 hope a letter will not be unwelcome* 

This boat will carry out great intelligence in regard to 
the |)olitical condition of France. The south is in coni- 
inotion, and it will not bo surprising if the rising flood 
sweeps over the whole of Europe. The immense and 
gigantic form of Kussian despotism may present an im- 
passable barrier, at least for awhile ; but for other mon« 
archs to attempt to stand up against it, would be like 
Canute's attempting to stop, by his command, the flow- 
ing of the tide. The gain which has been achieved in 
Switzerland, in Italy, in Naples, and Sicily, in favor of 
popular rights, has had its full influence upon the minds 
of the Freneh, as their enthusiasm, and the influence of 
their two revolutions, in which arbitrary power has been 
put down by the {lopular will, have had their action 
upon these other countries. The French, however, have, 
for a long time, been dissatisfied with the condition of 
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their electonl firancbise, in the exercise of which they 
have been most efl»ctually controlled, if not by money, 
at least by executive patronage. The opposition, who 
are in favor of electoral reforms, have held banquets for 
political discussion, and proposed to hold one in Paris 
to-day. The government determined yesterday to put 
it down by force. The banquet, after the demonstra- 
tion and proclamations of the government last evening, 
was abandoned ; but the streets to-day have been full of 
small gossiping parties ; and in some of the streets im- 
mense crowds were collected, evidently in a state of the 
highest fermentation. At least eighty thousand troops 
are now in Paris, and many thousands, both horse and 
foot, were on duty to-day m different parts of the city. 
Several charges have been made upon the people by 
the troops, but no shot have been fired. In some cases, 
they have got the fire-engines out, and played upon the 
citowd, which dispersed them for awhile. Several shops, 
where arms are sold, have been broken open, and 
the arms carried away. Some persons have been thrown 
down by the cavalry and much injured. It was reported 
that four persons had been killed ; but I believe it is 
premature. Some barricades have been attempted to be 
erected in the streets, and the pavements broken up ; 
but the dragoons have, in such cases, charged upon the 
crowd, and compelled them to retreat. It was greatly 
feared that the night would not pass off without disturb- 
ance ; but it is now past midnight, and I have just been 
out into the most disturbed parts of the town, where 
every thing is as quiet as the country. A few restau- 
rants are open ; no cabs or voitures are on the stand ; 
there are many groups of people ; and the gens d^armety 
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tnd the armed police^ and occasbnally a detachment of 
the line pasiied me ; but there were no indications of 
disturbance, and I trust tliere will not be any. I was in 
the midst of tlie crowd several times this afternoon; 
there was great excitement and feeling, but they want a 
leader. You will see in the papers tlie proceedings in 
the Chamber of Deputies. I would send you all the 
particulars, but you will get them there, I believe all 
violence at present in Paris will be kept down, unless 
the troops should fire upon the people, which would pro- 
duce a general if not an instant explosion. The matter 
will not end hero. The government are evidently in the 
wrong. It was wholly unnecessary and gratuitous to 
allude to the refonn banquets in the speech of the King 
and in tlie answer to tlie King's speech, m which the 
opposition consider thomsolves, and with reason, wan* 
tonly insulted by the ministry. The government roust 
yield. The country will never submit to have the right 
of meeting and tlio right of public discussion invaded or 
abridged ; and the right will be established *' peaceably if 
they can, forcibly if they must.'* An American, of 
course, cannot possibly understand how, under a free 
government, such a right should ever be called in ques- 
tion. 

This letter will go to-morrow forenoon ; should any 
thing now transpire to-night, I will let you have it in tlie 
morning, though Paris is so large and compact, that the 
greatest ovents may be taking place in some parts of the 
city, without being known at all in other parts. 

The times, however, are ominous, and the future is 
evidently pregnant with groat events, which must essen- 
tially affect the condition of society. Yours truly. 
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P. S. 88d. The nigbt has passed off tnnquillj, the 
storat are opeo, and the course of business appears to 
be resumed. 



LETTER CX:L 

TO MHS. B 

Parii, 27th FebnMj, 1848. 
Mr Dumb Fwrnrnt : 

I EHOw jou will be glad to hear from me, but this is 
leailjr the first quiet hour which I have bad for a week. 
It will require likewise no small effort to compose myself 
sufficiently to give you such a letter as I should be willing 
to send, or you, perhaps, willing to read. Do not think 
that I am disturbed by fear ; but I may be carried away 
by emotions to which I should find it extremely difficult 
to give utterance. I have read many a page of interest- 
ing history in my closet, with no other emotions than 
that foeble sympathy which one feels in events occurring 
in distant lands, anKmg people who are strangers, and 
over which the lapse of years and centuries have thrown 
that obscurity or imperfect outline which robs them in 
some measure of their reality and gives them the stamp 
of fiction. But I have been the last week a personal 
witness, a spectator of, I may add even a participant in, 
events than whbh history records none more remarkable, 
romance can picture none more excitbg, and which are 
destined to become immortal in the chronicles of human 
courage, patriotism, disinterestedness, and magnanimity ; 
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and than which, on the other hand, nothing can be more 
nriking in ilhistratin? the vanity of human amUtion, 
pride, an<l confidence, the extraordinaiy Ficissitades 
to wliirh all human affairs are liable, and the curious 
and afR*rtin^ proximity in which the extremes m the 
human condition most unox]>ectedly, and in spite of the 
most runnini; and the most confident calculatioDS, some- 
tim<'s pnsciit thomselves. The proud monarch, seated 
on his tlm>iK\ wieldini; a sceptre studded with diamonds, 
and commanding the willini: and servile homage of mil- 
lions, in one short hour a miserable fugitive, asking succor 
and protection even from the humblest of lus yassals, 
his palace sacked, his throne torn into fragments, and 
his name pronounced only with indignation, reads a most 
impressive lesson. A great people rising in a united 
phalanx in the assertion of rights which none but slares 
would surrender, in defiance of a nulitaiy force which 
seemed sufficient at the first blow to crush them into 
atoms : baring their bosoms to the storm, and moving 
with a force of moral power before which cannon be- 
came dumb and swords fell powerless by the side, is a 
sublime sight, which stirs the minds of men from thor 
very depths, as the sea itself is moved in a storm. Such 
events have constituted here the history of the last week. 
They will be read with emotion as long as a trace re- 
mains upon the human memor}-. They will constitute 
one of the most extraordinary'^ pages in histoiy ; and they 
are destined to exert an influence upon the present and 
future condition and destinies of the worid, which no 
human sagacity can measure. 

The details have been given to you through the pub- 
lic journals ; but all description is tame compared with 
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the reality and personal observation of this mighty move- 
ment, and I can only say that if the fiiture, in the con- 
duct of this great people, corresponds with the com- 
mencement, the moral glory which will belong to them 
will be surpassed by nothing which history records, and 
cast into obscurity all the miserable glories of ambition, 
pride, and military conquest, which glitter upon its pages, 
and have, in all periods, so dazzled the imagmations of 
men. 

I have been amidst the whole of the great movement. 
I had not left five minutes the very spot where sixty- 
two persons fell wounded or killed by the first wanton 
attack of the soldiery. The exact spot where I stood I 
visited the next morning, and I found it covered with 
pools of human blood. I heard the fatal fire when I had 
just turned the comer of the next street. The next day 
I was within a few yards of the great battle, standing in 
the same street and seemg the flashes of th^ guns. I 
was in the palace of the Tuilleries, with an immense 
crowd, when the royal family had scarcely got out of 
bearing. 

On the part of the French people in Paris, all this 
has been accomplished with a determination, courage, 
disinterestedness, and magnanimity which are truly grand. 
Their conduct has scarcely been stained with a single 
private excess. Though all the wine shops have been 
open, and fi^, I have seen hundreds of thousands of 
people, and I have not seen a single drunken person. 
They threw out the Kmg's bust, and destroyed the pic- 
tures of him, and burnt the ilimiture of the Palais Royal, 
.which was his private property, and his palace at Neu- 
i^y, a wantonness of destruction which I admit was 
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wholly without excuse, and seemed the disgraceful ebul- 
lition of inibrr.ile raf^e. The palace at Neuilly was de- 
stroyi'd by a mob of liberated malefacton, a large body 
of whom met their fate in the cellars of the palace. 
Thc*se crimes were condonmed by the people ; though in 
such a state of commotion, when, in fact, there was no 
ffovenimcnt, it is difficult to say how they could be pre- 
vi'ntiKl : and they were certainly not characteristic of 
tht* iiKiss of thi* revolutionists. 

'l*hoy plundered nothing in the Tuilleries ; they suf- 
ff?n*d no |>crson to take even from the flames a single 
nrtirit*, and tliev left the clothes of the ladies untouched ; 
tlicy saved their diamonds and their bijoux ; they watched 
c*very |M*rson who went in ; they searched every person 
who came out ; and to my certain knowledge they shot 
three persons instantly who had been plundering, and 
then ex|K>sed their bodies with an inscription of robbtn 
upon them. 

The contributions for the wounded, and the &milies of 
those who were killed, are immense. Everybody con- 
tributes. The Provisional Government has been formed 
by general consent, and is composed of some of the first 
men in character and intellect in the country, and their de- 
crees arc everywhere respected and obeyed. They have 
(Ictennined on the immediate abolition of all slavery ; on 
th(; abolition of the punishment of death for political 
ofR^nces ; on perfect liberty of speech, of the press, of 
conscience, and of worship, and the separation of the 
church from the state. Half a million of people have 
been in the Boulevards to-day, and though I walked at 
least six miles among a crowd so compact that you could 
only edge your way, I saw not a single instance of in- 
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civility or nidenesB, and heard not a single oath or angry 
word. They proceeded in a magnanimous manner to 
pledge themselves to the new government. I cannot 
say what the future will be. I will hope the best, though 
from my past experience, my hope is strongly mingled 
with fear. 

I think you will feel the rippling of this great wave 
on your shores. It is after one o'clock, and the streets 
are as quiet as the country. Adieu. 

28th. — ^Every thing is quiet, and business has re- 
sumed its circulations. 
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TO MRS. B . 

Paris, 4th March, 1S4S. 
Mt Dbae Fbixmd: 

Evert thing b now quiet in Paris. Last Sunday 
was a magnificent day. The national guards, to the 
number of many thousands, and the people by hundreds 
of thousands, went in a body, with the members of the 
Provisional Government, to the Monument at the Place 
Bastik^ erected in memory of the victims of the revo- 
lution of July, 1830, to consecrate themselves anew to 
the cause of liberty. 

But to-day has been the greatest day, by far, that I 
have ever witnessed ; and the Queen's entrance into the 
city of London, or her procession to the Houses of Par- 
liament, appear, in comparison, like mere child's play. 

28* 
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T\>-day I have seen, I believe, half a million of people 
— that is to sav, that number has lined the Boulevaids, 
extending more than three miles, densely crowded. It 
was the funeral of the persons who were killed bj the 
soldiery last week. The troops, the new reciuita, the 
dragoons, and the infantry ; the various trades and pro- 
fessions ; the universities and schoob ; the govenunent 
and its officers ; the people lining the streets, the people 
filling tlie balconies and windows ; the hearses carrying 
the victims of that outrage ; the moummg widows, 
orphans, and children of those who fdl, all of whom the 
government adopts as its own ; the mourning flags ; the 
chanting of the national anthem by inunense bodies of 
men ; the muffled drums, tlie martial music of the dif- 
ferent bands as they passed, uttering the most touching 
and electric sounds; and the admirable conduct of 
ever}'body ; no crowding, no pushing, no quanrelling, no 
drunkenness, not a sign of intoxication ; and the Morafe 
surrounding tlie whole was a scene of such magnificence 
and sublimity, that no romance could exceed it, and I 
should deem it worth ten voyages across the Atlantic to 
have witnessed it. I only wished that Louis Philippe 
could have seen it, and that other crowned heads and 
many great men in power could have seen it, also ; it 
would have given them a few lessons of prudence, 
which they would not have forgotten. However, your 
people could not have understood it. Mind you, I make 
many exceptions. But let me say, that I am not widi- 
out apprehension for the effects of this revolution upon 
the rest of Europe. To change entirely the whole gov- 
ernment of a country, to overthrow a throne, and estab- 
lish a republic out of the old materials of a monarehy. 
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18 a mightjr work* We on our sida of the water had 
few difficulties to contend with ; here they are infinite. 
So (utf I must say, that the French, by their bravery in 
asserting their rights, by their courage in offering and 
sacrificing their lives, by their self-command in the very 
moment and under the intoxicaticxi of a victory, of 
which they at first could scarcely have dreamed, by 
their settling down at once und^ a Provisional Grovem- 
ment, and taking the most judicbus and the most ener- 
getic measures for the protection of person and property, 
have placed themselves in a high position. I wish I 
could tell you how many beautiful examples of heroism 
and magnanimity have come under my own notice; 
but I must leave this. 

The Americans go in a body, on Monday, to offer 
their congratulations to the Provisional Government. 
Many of the Americans here are holders of slaves. I 
should think they would find it difficult to congratulate 
ibe French on the achievement of th^ freedom. Among 
other resolutions which were presented to the committee, 
was one declaring that, under every free government, 
« every man should enjoy the absolute ownership and 
possession of himself; " but this resolutkm was imme- 
diately rejected, as it would throw a firebrand into the 
meeting. How far is this consbtent with professed 
notions of man's natural right to liberty ? 

I like your Queen as much as yop do. I think she is 
an honor to her rank, and that no person could fill her 
high station more nobly ; but do you really think that 
the condition of your middling and lower classes in 
England is what it should be ? and that no burdens are 
too heavy to be borne ? and that no condition of society 
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can be devised, in which the laboring poitioD of the 
community shall have a larger share of the fruits of 
their toil ? Your government seems to be io diflfenhj. 
However, I have done expecting, except in the kindne s i 
and 6delitjr of friends, any great good, or any veqr gnat 
amelioration of the condition of mankind. Men, beiore 
they get power, are very philanthropic, and noUe, and 
generous. Give them power, and every thing 
changed. Yours truly. 
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Firia, Ml Mareh, 18«. 
Mt Deab M . 

I RECEIVED your welcome letter by the last boat, and, 
what was most extraordinary, but not the leas agreeable, 
a postscript of a page from that very coy and unfie^ient 
writer, S , for which I beg you to thank her. 

I did not intend to write to you to-day ; but so many 
interesting events have taken place and are still in pro- 
gress here, that I know you would complain of my 
silence. For the last fortnight, one has lived here a 
month in a day, and events of great moment have 
occurred in such rapid succession, that it would be 
out of my power to recapitulate them. The public 
journals will do this with sufficient accuracy and detail, 
and it will be only for me to relate some matt e rs of a 
more personal nature, which otherwise you would not 
receive. 
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I wrote to Mr. M on the eireiimg of the SSd 

Febrawrjr, and added a postscript on Wednesday mom- 
mg, the 83d, in which I stated that we had passed a 
tranquil night, but added, that if blood should be shed, 
there would be an instant and general explosion. The 
e^ent was not long in occurring, and the prediction was 
fulfilled. Wednesday, having had little • sleep on the 
night previous, I did not rise until eight o'clock, and did 
not go into the street until ten. I found the streets fiill 
of troops, and the troops, with hay for their horses tied 
in little bundles to their saddles, (I mean the dragoons, 
of course,) likewise small bags of provisions for them- 
selves, indicating the possibility of a campaign of some 
days. I found, likewise, immense bodies of infantry, 
troops of the line, moving and stationed in difierent parts 
of the city, and likewbe large bodies of the national 
guard, <nr what we should call the militia, for whom I 
had heard the " rappel " beat before I arose. These 
last troops were not called out the day before. I soon 
learned, however, that the ministr}'^ had resigned, that 
the King was ready to jrield to the people, and that pro- 
bably quiet would soon be restored. It was very much, 
however, like the sea after a storm, when the heavings 
of what is called a calm seem even greater than during 
the storm itself. Every thing was in commotion, and I 
heard that the King's abdication would be inevitable. I 
dined, by invitation, with some friends, and my anxiety 
would not allow me to keep quiet in the house. Cau- 
tion is an organ, of which, I believe, I have scarcely a 
trace, and a deficiency in which has been a source of 
innumerable mistakes and vexations. As I proceeded 
down the Boulevards, and reached the hotel of the For- 
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eign Minister^ M. Guizot, about ten o'clock, I fimnd a 
large body of troops drawn up in front, and a wwtj com- 
pact crowd of people around them. The Rer. Mr. 
Parkman saw and accosted roe, and, as I wiabed to go 
home, and we could not pass the usual way far the 
troops, we descended a small staircase, to pass by a lower 
street, which is here several feet lower than die main 
street ; we had not quitted the spot more than fire min- 
utes, when I heard the firing, which killed and wounded 
sixty-two persons. I confess to you, I felt not a little 
emotion, when on returning the next day to the place, I 
found several pools of blood still remaining, directly on 
the spot where we had been standing. The news flew 
like lightning, and before I reached my own door I 
found several groups of people collected, and in a con- 
dition of the greatest excitement crying far vengeance, 
breaking open shops which contained arms, pulling up 
the pavements, seizing carriages and omnibuses, and 
every thing they could lay hold of, to form barricades m 
different parts of the city. I witnessed these proceed- 
ings, remained in the house about an hour, went out 
again, and remained abroad until one o'clock. Thurs- 
day morning I found five barricades erected withm a 
stone's throw of my own door, and the people eveiy- 
where breathing nothing but fury. I called on Mr. 
Parkman, and he told me he had just seen two of the 
municipal guards killed by the people, and their statkxi- 
house burnt. Every thing indicated a most eventfiil day. 
We went out together. The streets were eveiywhera, 
excepting in the immediate presence of the troops, 
crossed with formidable barricades of paving stonei, 
trees cut down, carriages upturned, iron railings torn 



from Ihe public buildings, and every thing upon which 
bands could be laid. We 6r3t went througb an immense 
body, several tliousands of troops, dragpons and infantry, 
who allowed us to pass without iniemiption. We crossed 
the Seine, and re-crossed in front of ihe palace, where 
we found another large body of troop. We saw on the 
side of the river which we had Ml, an intense tumult, 
and a little below a severe tiring. We found another 
large body of troops coming up the street on the side 
of the river where we stood, and we ourselves were 
directly between two large parties, not knowing whether 
they were hostile or friendly to each other. Half an 
hour before, they had been hostile, and we should have 
been in the midst of the conflict ; but the parly approach- 
ing us had just gone over to the side of the people, and 
put liieir guns under their arms. We were then near 
the Palais Royal, the scene of the principal engagement, 
and heard the firing. We tried several streets, but 
every mode of exit seemed to be shut up either by 
troops or by armed men. We then passed by some 
by-passages, and this brought us out witliin a distance 
not more than one hundred and fifty yards of the 
great conflict, in (he same street, though there were 
several barricades between us. We heard the firing 
of course ; we saw the smoke of the guns and the 
people hurrying on to the fight, and we expected 
ever}' moment that the troops would scale the bairi- 
cades and drive the people where we stood. This would 
have been the case, had not the principal body of the 
troops in the neighborhood been forbidden just before, 
to advance upon the people. After remuning here an 
hour, (which, in the excitement and fiiry, and terron of 
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the minn^led crowd of men, women, and children, I, 
for the 6rst time in my life, appreciated some c^ the 
horrors of war,) we found our way into the Boule- 
vards, where Mr. P quitted me. In leas than 

half an hour after, I saw them throwing the fiimiture 
of the Palais Royal into the bonfires, of which there 
were ten in the neighborhood, and I then went with 
an immense crowd into the Palace of the Tuille- 
ries, which the king had just left. I went in again be- 
fore night, with some American friends, who could not 
speak French, and desired me to accompany them, as 
they were afraid of being recognised as fiumgners by the 
mob. Thus ended Thursday; Friday and Satuiday 
were quiet. On Saturday the shops were partially 
opened, and the banricades removed. On Sunday, the 
Boulevards, for three miles, were crowded with pecqple 
and soldiers, all hastening to pay their homage to the 
Provisional Government at the Place de Bastile ; a roost 
striking display, but entirely eclipsed by the fimetal ser- 
vices, which took place on Saturday, when certainly 
half a million of people were in the streets, and of the 
solemnity and magnificence of which it is impossible 
for me to give you any idea. 

Yours ever. 
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LETTER CCIV. 

TO G. M , ESQ. 

Puris, 8Ui Maich, 184a 
Mt Dear Ms. M-^.: 

You will like a letter at this time fixun Paris, I know ; 
and though I am not in a very gpod mood for writing, 
you shall have something, and that which has not been 
served up before. You have seen the details of the 
eventfiil days in Paris. The sun shines to-day in all its 
brightness upon a city crowded with life, and where a 
stranger would suppose that commerce, trade, and plea- 
sure, w&te all pursuing their accustomed course; and 
would not have the least idea of that political earthquake 
which first shocJi: every thmg to its foundations, and then 
poured out its volcanic fires among a people excited to 
the highest degree, by the most combustible and the 
strongest passions which the human heart can feel. So 
it is, however ; Paris is perfectly quiet — I mean it has all 
the quiet of <»dinary life. I passed through the Passage 
de L'Opera, last evening, and saw the usual immense 
crowd rushing into the doors of the Bal Masque^ in all 
the fever and intoxication of gayety and joy. Last eve- 
ning, solely to recreate my own mind, which has been 
dreadfully taxed, I went to the Theatre des Varietes, 
where I found a crowded house, and the people enjoy- 
ing, with their usual gay humor, the admirable acting of 
Lafont and that diabksse Dejazet, and all the jokes and 
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bufToonory of tlio play, with the mime zest ai9 if, during; 
th(! Inst fortnight, the streets instead of being sprinkled 
with blood had only been decorated with roses ; and in- 
Mt<'ad of having had their slumbers broken in upon by 
r.innon, they liad only been listening to some charming 
sfT('nnd(\ Ij(^t us thank God that it is so. Men cannot 
afTord to h(t melancholy all their lires. I have no wish 
ever to scm; them grieved or sorry but for their sins; 
and tlint would come often enough to some of us. The 
past wo cannot heal, and the only use to be made of it, 
is to avail ourselves of its lessons for the future. 

But you have too much wisdom and experience, to 
think for a moment that all is over. ^* A nation may be 
bom in a day," and the French I beliere often baptize 
the child and give it a name on the very day of its 
birth ; but we have got to ask ourselves, as was asked 
with an iiitonse curiosity, in another case, '< What man- 
ner of child shall this be?" how is it to be brought up? 
what is the character of its nurses and guardians ? And 
time must be had to form its education, and urge it as 
fast as you can without satiating or sufibcating it; it 
mu<(t bo some time before it can assume the stature or the 
firmness of manhood. 

France has sworn to be a republic ; that is to say, 
Paris first took the oath, and the adjuration has been de- 
clared with wonderful unanimity from all the depart- 
ments ; it hnH, as they say, boomed up all its great riven, 
and it has come back in thunders from its Alpine fron- 
tiers. Every man asks, " Can they maintain it ? " The 
universal query implies universal doubt; but not un- 
mingled with hope. At least they must try it ; there is 
no help for them now but to make the experiment, any 
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more than there was for us in '76, after we had got up 
and thrown Robinson Crusoe's foot from our neck and 
sw(»m that we would stand alone. <<6od send them," 
I saj, ^< a good deliverance ! " There is no example in 
history of a people bdiaving with more courage, more 
disinterestedness, and more magnanimity, than they have 
done thus fiur. They have confirmed all my fiivorable 
impressions of them. I believe them to be the least 
selfish and the least avaricious people in the world. I 
believe them to be the most enlightened people in the 
world ; and I think they have a full share, as things go, 
of mcnral principle. I do not believe they would make 
predatory war upon the Sikhs or upon Mexk^o. Cer^ 
tainly the repMicans would not, whatever may be said 
of the Arab-buming Gen. Bugeaud. But their task, at 
present, is gigantic. The people are the most excitable 
people in the world, and having nothmg of that New Eng- 
land deliberateness of decision, which, before it begins to 
build, sits down to calculate the cost. In this case you 
see, they had no time to calculate any thing. I knew 
on Wednesday, before the fatal attack upon the people 
in the Boulevards, when I myself came very near being 
shot, that the king was to be called upon to abdicate, 
but I believe no person dreamed of a republic, one hour 
before it was demanded and proclaimed by the Provisional 
Government. They have had, to admonish them, the 
terrible experience of the former revolutions, especially 
of '90, — and it is to be hoped it will not be lost upon 
them, — but when you consider that a new and immense 
fabric is to be constructed at once, not out of new mate- 
rials, but out of the rubbish and broken fragments of an 
old erection, lying all in a heap, and with the parts 
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scarcely capable of bein^ recognized or refined, some of 
the cxtraordinan' difficulties of the tadc are to be seen. 
Besides, who is the architect? whose plan will they 
accept ? what is to sustain the hotiseleas and disoigmniied 
people, while the building is in the process of erec ti on? 
who is to arrange tlie family after the edifice is faiult? 
for, according to present appearances, not one will woik 
in the kitchen while anv one serves in the saloon, nor a 
soul he content to occupy the basement if any are to 
occupy the first or the second Aoan, The only consc^ 
lation is, that time solves or removes all difficulties. 
Those of us who are a head taller than other people, 
will not consent to be cut down until those who are 
shorter by a head, will consent to be stretched out ; and 
therefore the very necessities of the case may compel the 
lonor and the short, after all, to get along arm in arm. 
"All nature^s difference makes," be. — you know the 
rest. Yours trulv. 



LETTER CCV. 

Paru, 8tlJ Ifairh, l&ISL 
Mt Deak Six: 

My prediction in my last was speedily fiilGlled. 
Blood was spilled ; the blood of an unarmed and inoflfen- 
sive crowd was wantonly shed, and this decided the 
whole course of events, and extinguished, at least for the 
present, the last vestige of royalty in France. Neyer 
did a man, entrusted with the fate of millions, behave 
with more folly and madness than Louis Philippe. The 
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full details of these events will reach you througb the 
newspapers. But there are many questions which 
naturally suggest themselves in respect to results, in 
reference to which you may, periiaps, be curious to 
have the opinicms of a by-stander. The greatest events 
in history have so often arisen from, and been dependent 
upon, apparently the most trivial accidents, that no hu- 
man sagacity can foresee or safely calculate even the 
results of a day. 

Thus far, thinp have gone on with wonderfiil ability 
and moderation, on the part of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, who have performed an amount of labor almost 
miraculous ; and with a submission on the part of the 
people equally surprising. The National Convention 
are to be elected on the 9th of- April, by a general bal- 
lot, and are to assemble on the 20th. They are to be 
nine hundred in number, a really terrific number, and 
are to organize society anew; and amidst a thousand 
conflicdng interests, and in a community perhaps the 
most excitable in the world, are to establish a govern- 
ment, which it would seem, in the general apprehension, 
is to create a political millennium and give entire liberty, 
in the widest sense, and entire equality, in a sense under 
which society cannot exist, and plenty of bread, and 
little or no work, and high wages and short tasks to 
every man, woman, and child, in the community. No 
thoughtful or experienced mind can expect such impos- 
sibilities ; and what b to be the result of a failure, which 
is inevitable, is a matter for which every refiecting per- 
son here feels the greatest concern. These, in truth, 
constitute the great difficulties of the case. There are 
great evils in society, which might and oqght to be cor* 
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rocted, but I am no opiiiiiist, and until men themselves 
becom«f |)eifectly wise, and nioraly and good, — when 
we should want no government, — we can only look far 
an approach (and that very distant) to a perfect con- 
dition of society. Tlie Provisional Government, who 
n^ally have no power, excepting what they assume for 
tlie time, are beset with every species of applicatioo to 
arnint^c matters according to the will and interests of 
«'V(Ty piirticular (*lass. The ouvrien^ or woik-people, 
in Paris, are numerous beyond what I could have con- 
ceived until these events took place. Eveiy class of 
them, even down to the drivers and conductors of coaches 
and omnibuses, have applied to the Provisional Govern- 
ment to have their hours of labor and their wages regu- 
lated. All attempts to regulate wages by law, excepting 
where the government is the employer, is as idle as to 
attempt to r(*gulate the tides or the winds. The govern- 
ment have very foolishly and insanely (they say that 
they were compelled to throw this bone to a growling 
mastiif,) agreed to furnish every man with woiic, and to 
establisii national workshops for this purpose. What an 
idle attempt ! What abuses may be expected on the part 
of agents ! And the machinery to conduct these establish- 
ineiits must be very expensive and costly. What reluc- 
tant and iiisuilicient work on the part of those employed ! 
who, of course, if they woik by the day, will feel very 
little responsibility to the public; for what an inter- 
ference with all private enterprise, and what a disas- 
trous influence must it exert upon public morals ! Then 
how absunl and unjust it is to make these distinctions 
among diflerent classes. The workmen here think no 
man a laborer who does not work with his hands, and 
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wear a blouse. I believe that you and I have worked 
as hard through life, as many hours in the twenty-four, 
and at as much expense of health, and wear and tear of 
body and of mind, as any man who has carried a hod or 
used a saw. Then again, it does not appear that a single 
thought is spent upon a body of laborers, more numerous 
tban the men m blouses, whose tasks are longer, whose 
wc»rk is in truth harder, whose wages have always been 
less proportioned to their toil, and many of whom, I believe 
as much as I live, against their ovmfeelingi^ mshes, and 
eonvidiam^ and indeed under the deepest feeling of self" 
abatement and disgust, and at a sacrifice which, to 
many minds, would be far greater than that of life, aban* 
don themselves to vicious courses, solely that they may 
sustain life: I mean, of course, the seamstresses and 
working-women in a city. One cannot think of these 
poor creatures without the deepest pity. Now, how are 
all these clamorous interests to be provided for, every 
one deeming it his exclusive right to be provided for 
first, and before all others. 

But they have other difficulties to meet here, which 
cannot be contemplated without the most anxious con- 
cern. The court had many thousands of servants and 
dependents, who are now utterly thrown out of employ. 
Paris has been for years the resort of innumerable stran- 
gers, solely from its gayoty and from the accessibility of 
its fiuihk>nable society. It will take a long time to make 
it again a place of attraction to a mere pleasure-seeking 
class of people. It is said, that ordinarily there are 
thirty thousand Englishmen and families residing in 
Paris. Suppose, as is probable, that twenty thousand 
of these will withdraw, from the disturbed state of Paris, 
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or the change m the state of society. It is not an ex- 
travagant calculation that each of these persons expended 
one thousand dollars a year in Paris. Twenty millions 
of dollars then are at once taken from the circulation. 
Even half of that would affecti to a considerable degree, 
what is called the commerce of the city. Elxcepting 
the shops which supply articles of £mx1 and clothing, the 
great proportion of the shops in Paris are trading in arti- 
cles of more luxury, in which they abound to an extraor- 
dinary degree. At a time when the fiinds are fiilling, 
and when the stability of the government, be it what it 
may, will remain long doubtful, who will think of indul- 
gence and luxury ? 

Then the shock which is necessarily given to com- 
mercial con6denco and credit, must, in such a state of 
things, be tremendous. Things have been going on 
hero as in England, for a long time, in a way which 
foreshadowed sooner or later such a commercial struggle 
as England has passed, or is now passing through. 
Those events bring every disease to a crisis at once. 
You are much more able to judge of such results and 
their consequences than myself. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, however, I am not without hope. It is not 
the end of the world ; and in a violent conflict of inter- 
ests and opinions, they must adjust tliemselves. A dis- 
masted ship at sea, in a stonn, must submit to some 
authority or perish. The people will see the dangers of 
their condition, and perhaps seasonably find the neces- 
sity of order, forbearance, and submission. Yours truly. 
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• LETTER CCVI. 

Pans ^li Murob, 1848. 
Mt Dbab M : 

I DARK say, seeing what is going on here^ you feel 
some anxiety about my personal safety ; but you need 
liave none. I cannot say much in favor of my health, 
for I have seldom had more pain to suffer than during 
the last fortnight. But this comes, without doubt, in 
some measure from the anxiety inevitable in this per- 
turbed condition of afiairs. The state of the times 
gives one little opportunity to think of one's self, and the 
dreadful amount of dbtress and wretchedness which 
exist about one, (and you know infinitely more exists 
than you can see,) forbids any one who has bread to eat 
and a comfortable lodging at night, to complain of any 
thing. 

The distress here, lies principally among the working 
people. A vast number of people receive such small 
compensation, even in good times, that they barely exist, 
and can seldom lay up any thing; when their work 
fails, it is difficult to say how they live, and their distress 
must be extreme. The French are extremely frugal, 
and habitually cheerful, and they will therefore be gay 
and happy under privations which would make an 
Englishman or an American perfectly wretched ; but it 
is evident they must have something to live upon, and 
when even that little is taken away, of course they suffer 
as others. I know one case of a shop, for example, 
which was one of the largest in the city, obliged last 
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wtM*k to rkiw its doors ; and in this single shop, six hun- 
dnMJ ]MH)])lt* wi*n* (Mii|il()y<*d, who are all thrown out of 
work. It is said, a fi-w days ago, that a notice, which I 
n*ad, hrinu ^ivfM1 for tiu^ meeting of servants out of 
|iliice«(, two thousand assembled. Many places of busi- 
ness an* clos(*d : many factories are stopped ; and htin- 
drifis and hundreds of rich people have discharged their 
si*n'ants, and lt*ft the town. I was told last week of a 
^eiitleiiiaii, whose cqpch-horscs cost him •^1,800, who 
Ml as ^liid to sell them fur 400 ; of another gentleman, 
w I lose salary in the employment of the Court was 50,- 
(MX) francs, or ^ 10,(MN), but who now has not one sous, 
and wiiosi* wift; sent a shawl, which cost her 1,400 
fniiics, to a friend of mine, to sell for almost any thing 
she would ^ive for it. The Secretary of the Legation 
told ine lust evcnin*; that it was reported on good 
authority, that the Rothschilds, by this revolution, have 
lost — if you can conceive of it, which I find it very 
difiicult to do — ^'25,000,000, or £5,000,000 sterling. 
ISow there is no difliculty in understanding what an 
extensive and disastrous influence such events must have 
tim)u^h all the various departments in society of business 
or tnide. The French Court alone employed innumer- 
able people. Mr. S told me that at the great ball 

at the Palace, three thousand servants were employed 
in one way or another. I confess they seemed to be 
without number, but I could hardly have thought there 
were so many, though undoubtedly the Court itself gave 
employment directly to a great many, many thousands 
of people. Tiiese, of course, are all dispersed. Two- 
thirds of the shops in Paris are for the manufacture and 
sale of articles of mere luxury. Their sales are all 
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arrested, for nobody now thinks of luxury, excepting to 
avdd every vestige of it. 

But the French will get on. Never did a people 
behave so well as they have done thus far. There is 
no end to the sacrifices which are made, and to the 
charity which is shown. A friend who visited me yes- 
terday, who has been a nobleman, but now is plain Mr., 
told me that half his fortune was gone, and they should 
be quite contented if they could k^ep the rest ; but they 
had determined not to dismiss a servant, nor in any way 
to cut down their establishment, as they should deem it 
very inhuman to dismiss their servants in such a time as 
this. The great want now felt, is of course, for money, 
and especially, specie. A gentleman yesterday, sent all 
his plate, which was a large quantity, to the mint, to be 
melted and coined, and then to be given to the govern- 
ment ; but refused to take any receipt for it, or even so 
much as to give hb name. This was very noble, and is 
not, I believe, a solitary instance of the like magnanim- 
ity ! Many persons, who on the night of the attack 
upon the people, broke into shops where guns and 
swords were sold, in order to arm themselves, and who, 
of course, could never be again recognized, have hon- 
estly returned the arms which they took. In one case, 
where four or five men who had been fighting and 
were exhausted, went into a house and compell^ the 
master of the house to give them some refireshment, (it 
was a hotel or restaurant^) have since left the full 
value of what they took, with the printer of ** the Na- 
tional," who has advertised for the hotel keeper to come 
for it. 

The streets now are quiet enough, but the people, 
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wIk) were, before this, as gay and buoyant at pomble, 
ospocially the women, now look very " iriite " and pale, 
evincing l>oyond all question, the extreme anxiety which 
preys upon thcni. Feel perfectly secure about me. I 
am in no danger. I leave here the first of May, for 
Kngland, and for home as soon after that as I can. 
Yours, ever. 



LETTER CCVII. 

Parit, 90lb Ifarab, IMS. 
Mr Dram Sib: 

You will bo glad to hear from an eye-witness, how 
afliiirn go on in the great political earthquake, which 
flootiis now liknly to shake all Europe to its centre. In 
tlio first plactf, lot mo caution you against receiving, but 
with the groatrnt allowan(;o, the accounts in the English 
pa|)(^rM of what in going on in Paris or in France. The 
Engli.Mli aro full of hatred for the French ; they aro under 
tho influonco of the strongest prejudices, and with these 
prejudices, wliirli seem almost a part of their education, 
they oneii misundf^rstand facts, though they may not 
volunturily misstate them. They have long been severe 
upon the Ainericatis, and now this severity, which, 
perhaps, for their health, must have vent, is turned upon 
the French. I say this, because I read the English 
papers daily, and IxMng hero, I detect at once many 
erroiKuniM statements, l^hey talk of the bankruptcy of 
the National liank of Franco in such terms, that you 
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would suppose they never heard of thrir own suspension 
more than twenty years.* But I leave this subject. 

* Tiie foUowiag is from the Timst of September, 1847, with regard to 
American repudiation : 

" We wiD admit, for a moment, what our Boston correapondent aaserta, 
that four-fifths of the entire population either never contracted a debt, or 
never committed a default Let all praise be given to them for non^asealiij^. 
They are entitled just to so much encomium, and no more, as we bestow up- 
on a man who passes through life without forging a check or embesaling his 
employer's money." 

The Morning Post of the same month, has the following: 

**In bnualiip of deportment, the genuine Ttmim scansely eitoeeds the 
genuine Parisian of the middle classes.'* 

The Standard shows the comfortable opinion which the English entertain 
of the m a cl fc s , in oompanson with their neighbofs : 

" First, French politeness has been for centuries a proverb in Europe ; and 
we go from a country in which the middle and lower classes are, in all 
essential things, really the least selfish and most courteous in the world, to 
another, in which, probably, we find less real courtesy than we find at home, 
and less, even of the exterior of courtesy, than our prejudices had prepared 
us to expect." 

We quote from " The iSicfi," in a similar strain : 

(* The English nation has deservedly gained the highest character for hu- 
manity and philanthropy. No people since the creation of the world have 
made such saerifices in the cause of charity. Witness the twenty millions 
of pounds sterling freely and readily paid to extinguish slavery in our domin- 
ions, and the annual expenditure, not only of money, but of the far mote 
precious lives of our gallant sailors, in order to prevent the horrible trade from 
being carried on, and the aj^ialling atrocities that were perpetrated by the 
slave-dealers. Witness the ten millions sterling so vnllingly advanced for the 
relief of our Irish brethren, (half, by way of loan, and the residue, as a fiee 
gift,) during the past year, and the voluntary contributions, exceeding half a 
million more, for the same benevdent purpose." 

We think these eflbrts on the part of England, most magnanimous and 
magnificent, and we honor England with our whole heart, for these great 
movements in philanthropy ; but under all circumstances, we trust it will not 
be deemed ofiensive to inquire, whether of these thirty millions, one farthing 
has ever been paid ; whether the whole has not been an addition to their 
public debt, which is never intended or expected to be paid ? and whether 
any thing more has been done than to saddle themselves and their posterity, 
and the Irish nation also, to whom this donation was made, forever, with the 
payment of the interest of these great sums, and with a stock which is always 
much below a par value, and the interest proportionately low ? 

In the time of the Irish famine, the Americans sent to Ireland in prox'isions 
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The French havo iminenne difEculties to straggle 
with, hut tliore is rcflRon to linpe, though not unmingleH 
with distrust, that thoy will sumiount them, and settle 
down undfT n fmn nnd elective govern ment. I think it 
would be inipossilile to find an example of more disin- 
trrestodnrsH nnd magnanimity^ or, upon the whole, con- 
sidering the riiTunistances of extreme difficulty in which 
thry hnve heen placed, more discretion and sagacity, 
than have thus far been exhibited by the Provisional 
(fovemmont. They have made some great mistakes, 
liut tlie wonder is that thoy have not made more and 
gn*nter. hast week, a body of the national guards, to 
the amount of twenty thousand, went to the Hotel dc 
I 'tile, to demand revocation of an order which abolished 
certain distinctions and privileges which certain of the 
national guards had long enjoyed, and which placed all 
the citi/iCMis who enrolled themselves upon an equality. 
The government had the wisdom and energy to stand 
by their determination. It was said that the national 
guards threatened to come again, with their arms, and 
compel submission. I)ut what would have been the 
condition of the government, if they were to be compel- 
led to change and veer at the pleasure of any party, 
liamartine gave them to know, that the government had 
adopted tliis measure in conformity with the principles 
of e(jual rights, which they had avowed, and after mature 
dnliheratioii ; and that he would sooner die upon the 
scaiFold, than he would violate his own judgment, or 

tiiid chitliin^, iiirin> tlinii n iiiillidfi of (ifillHr^, (ictiifilly f(»lioc'te<1 flm) clif(tiiinie«}. 
in it n(it hiffU tiiiK.* that wi* almiKhm tlitw* iiiificrnbte jeeringn and rfpnaioiit*»^ 
and do all wc utiii to cultivate that triK; and ^iierous friondffhip wliiuli aii^lit 
to suliHJfit Htiionp mitioiiff allii'd hy hliNirl, by Intifriiflge, by iHwrnwrvCf ]ty free 
inslitiitvii.*, and by iiiriiimffralilu iiititiial and f.'vpr-incit'nffinflf intereatfl? 
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betray bis principles. Tbe government at once pub- 
lished a proclamation to this effect. The legitimists 
saw these dissensions with peculiar pleasure, and hoisted 
tbe white flag in several parts of the city, in favor of 
Henry V., the Duke of Bordeaux. This moved the 
whole people ; and the next day there was a procession 
of five and six deep, and sometimes ten deep, embodying 
an immense multitude of the workmen of the city and 
the people, certainly more than one hundred thousand, 
many say over two hundred thousand, who went in a 
body, without arms, and assured the Provisional Govern- 
ment that they would support 'them in their decision, and 
that they would have nothmg but a republic. This has 
been the greatest popular demonstration yet made, and 
is deemed of the highest importance. It has done 
immense service in supporting the government, and thus 
establishing confidence. Their conduct was orderly ; 
there was a general illumination in the evening, but there 
was no drunkenness nor riot. The national guards 
have been taught their place, and the legitimists are 
wholly discomfited. 

The great difficulties are with the work people. All 
the different classes have been either in a body or by 
deputation, to ask the government to reduce the hours 
of work fix)m twelve to ten, and to fix the rate of wages. 
Even large bodies of the women have been, to require 
that work done in the prisons and in the national work- 
shops, should not be suffered to come in competition with 
work in private establishments. What an absurdity for 
the government to undertake to regulate by law wages, 
or hours, excepting in their own establishments, and to 
protect young children against abuses of power. The 
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^ovi*niintMit hav(* endeavored to c^et rid of these questions 
a*i Iji'voikI their province, hut they have been sorely 
prt'sscd. 'V\w e\il niu<t relieve itself. An extensive 
shof-nuiniiraetiirer, <Mn ploying a great many hands, was 
reipiirril by tlu'in to shorten the day's work and increase 
thfir wa^es ; he said that his pro6ts did not allow him to 
do it, and thtTefon* he should dismiss them all, and go with 
them the next day, to see if ho and tliey could find work 
at the rale whii-h th(*y demanded. They had the good 
sen.se to understand the case, and immediately returned 
to their work. 

Hie i^uvernnienl promised to give employment and 
increased wagrs to all workmen without work ; to those 
whom they employt^d, they would give two and a half 
francs per day ; and to those whom they could not 
emph)y, th(>y would allow one and a half francs per day 
until thev could find work. This has filled Paris with 

w 

the la/y and idlt; from the country. They have raised 
the wa<r<;s of the soldiers from eight sous to thirty sous 
per (lay, and you may judge from the vast numbers 
enlisted, tiie amount of exptMise daily incurred; and all 
this, with a treasury left under the greatest embarassments 
|jy the lat(? expensive government. Necessity, which 
almost every one sees and feels, will compel them to get 
along until tln^ mi^eting of the National Convention, in 
one month from this ; as Arago, one of the Provisional 
(«()vernnu>nt, and one of the most eminent philosophers 
in th(^ world, said to the national guard, ^' If you compel 
vs to resign, w hat is there behind us to look to ? " No 
human being can conjecture the results from a National 
Convention of nine hundred persons; but I believe they 
arci capable of a free government, and I believe also, the 



fc a riiu g OMB •re, at present, detemiiiiad to make a finr 
^mfemtuBBL The great olgect now is to presenre the 
paklb peace and to secure [noperty. The lepoitB of 
Che peqple having cried m the processbn the other day, 
''▲waj ivith the aristocracy to the Lantern!'' which 
uffen in the Elnglish papers, are, I bdieve, wholly frlse. 
I stood emong the^rowd, and by the processioa, mofe 
than mn hoor, and I haard nothing but Vke la rqmUiqm, 
nor can I learn that any other person heard any other 
ciy, excepting Vive Lamartine. 

I am tdd commercial difficultm here are uniTenal 
and terrible ; but these are not all to be ascribed to the 
reiolution, but to the recklessness of expenditure and 
speculation, which seems to have pervaded the commeiw 
dal worid. Tours truly. 
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TO MRS. B . 

Paris, 29th Mareh, 1848. 
My Dkab Fbiemd: 

You will hardly expect another letter from me so 
soon ; but this is principally to apologize for what I am 
afraid you thought a very cross Mid belligerent one last 
week. Recollect, however, you threw down the glove, 
though I am willing to acknowledge I partly provoked you 
to it. The best apology I can offer is, that I was on that 
day cross with everybody, and much more so with 
myself than with any other person ; for I had been suf- 
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you some idea of the mode in which we live here, 
though I have been in this house five months, and there 
have been fifty persons lodging in it, I don't know one 
of them even by sight, and am ignorant even of the 
names of the persons who keep the house. 

Paris is at present in a dreadful condition, and has 
lost most of its charms as a residence. I do not think 
that life or property is at all insecure ; but the uncer- 
tainty of the future hangs upon every reflecting mind 
like a dark thunder-cloud in the sky. They have cer- 
tainly performed wonders, and behaved as well as possi- 
ble so far ; but the measures undertaken by the govern- 
ment of giving every man work, at two firancs per day, 
and, if they had not work to give him, and he had no 
work to live upon, allowing him, at first, a franc and a 
half, and now a franc per day in money, have produced 
a flood of idleness, and brought in shoals of lazy, idle 
fellows firom the country, who spend this money chiefly 
in drink, and get up eternal processions of thousands 
and thousands in number, patrolling the streets, and 
singing the Marsellaise hymn. 1 believe the French 
people are capable of appreciating a liberal and just 
government ; but they require at once a fixed and a 
strong government. 

You seem not to have extraordinary quietness in your 
neighborhood. Such a cargo of thunder and lightning 
as came in the papers yesterday from Ireland, we have 
not seen for a long time. I never knew any thing more 
atrocious than the language of some of the Irish orators ; 
yet I am fully of opinion that the government have 
committed an error in prosecuting them. The dog 
which barks the loudest does not always bite hardest ; 
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but if you defy him, and engage in a penonal contest, 
the results in one sense are not doubtful, because they 
are sure to be disagreeable and painful. I never knew 
a man, woman, or child, to engage in any kind of quar- 
rel, who was not, in a degree, the worto for it, even 
though he sliould gain his point. I confess, however, it 
is often almost inevitable, -— and who is wise at all 
times ? 

I hope my amends will be kindly accepted. Three 
days ago I had to employ a friend to write a short note 
for me at my dictation, — so you see that I must be 
better. Indeed, I am always the better for thinking of 
you and yours. Yours truly. 



LETTER CCIX. 

Parifi, Slut March, 1848. 
My Dear M : 

I RECEIVED your kind letter of the 12th inst. This 

will be handed you by H C K , the son 

of our old friends, who a few days since took me quite 
by surprise. Had I seen the apparition of his father, I 
should scarcely have been more astonished. He came 
out for his health ; first, to Palermo, where he staid a 
month ; thence to Naples and Rome, whore he staid 
three months ; and now he sails to-morrow in a ship for 
the United States. You will be astonished to learn, that, 
with one leg, and on crutches, he made his way to the 
top of Vesuvius ; most men have to do it on all fours. 
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Paris was never more interesting than at this moment ; 
but it is most painfully so. It has lost all its charms as 
a residence ; and the uncertainty of the future, and the 
state of feverish excitement in which everybody is, and 
the intense suffering, which you know must pervade 
many classes of the people, fill the mind with the most 
anxious apprehensions, and wring the heart with agony* 
There is an infinite amount of charity in the community ; 
I do believe there was never a country where there was 
more ; but the very sources of charity are cut off or 
dried up ; and many, who were the bountifiil bestowers, 
are now themselves the recipients. Everybody cuts 
down his establishment. Vast numbers of the rich have 
sold their horses and carriages, and discharged their ser- 
vants,. and left the city. But there are thousands, tens 
of thousands, I may say hundreds of thousands, whose 
wages amounted only to about twenty cents a day, upon 
which they could scarcely subsist, who are now thrown 
entirely out of work, and must be pining away in slow 
and solitary misery. Several thousand women — wash- 
women, work-women, needle-women, and others — went 
a few days ago to the government, to beg the allowance 
of ten sous or cents per day, for they and their children 
were absolutely dying by starvation. 

The whole of Europe is now in a condition of the 
greatest and most terrible excitement ; and it seems to 
me impossible that England should ride quietly at anchor, 
in such a storm, and with such a heavy sea. 

I shall write you immediately firom London, which 
may indeed reach you before this. Yours affectionately. 
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LETTER CCX. 

Ah April, 184a 



My Deab M : 

This is probably the last letter you will receive fiom 
me from this place ; and, if I had written it last we^, I 
should have been half inclined to have sud, the last you 
will receive from me from any place ; for I was then 
wretchedly ill, and am still very feeble, and with almost 
as little strength of mind as of body. A fortnight since 
matters came to a crisis ; and such was my suflbring 
through the night, that I could only think of you all at 
home, and pray that God would release me as soon as 
possible. It is not, however, as we desire, and perhaps 
foolishly or wickedly desire, since I have entire confi- 
dence in the wisdom and goodness of hb providence, 
and feel that the first of all duties is to submit unre- 
servedly and witliout complaint to hb will, whatever 
that will may be. In a French lodging-house, by night, 
a man is as much alone as he would be in the midst of a 
forest ; but when it was full day, I made out to send for a 
physician. Heaven, who has always been most kind to 
me, directed me to one of tlie most intelligent, skilfiil, and 
gentlemanly men whom I have known. Dr. OllifiTe, who 
pronounced my case one of most violent neural^a, and at 
once prescribed for me. He particularly recommended 
die vapor bath, which was of immense relief to me. It 
was such a luxury as I never enjoyed before. You 
undress yourself entirely, go into a room of comfortable 
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size, and laying down on a clean sheet on a table, by 
turning a cock, you fill the room at once with hot steam, 
until you can scarcely respire, and the sweat pours from 
every part of you, as though your bones as well as your 
flesh were actually becoming liquid. In half an hour, 
your attendant, who visits you several times during the 
operation, to see if you survive it, stops off the steam, 
wipes you perfectly dry, wraps every part of you in 
cloths almost burning hot, and then puts you into a nice 
clean bed, well tucked up, and leaves you to an hour's 
most quiet and delicious sleep. To me, who had not 
bad a quiet hour's sleep for a fortnight, it seemed a per- 
fect Elysium, and was of essential service. It was 
necessary I should repeat the baths ; and I feund myself 
soon to a great degree relieved fix>m pain, but laboring 
under an extreme debility, so that it was almost impossi- 
ble to dress and undress myself. The doctor continued 
his services, and, to the most exemplary attlntion, he 
added the greatest kindness ; for, on my asking for his 
bill, his reply was, that he considered all professional 
men as his brethren, and should accept nothing. Who 
will say that all Christian kindness has departed from 
the earth? 

On Friday of this week I shall leave for London, 
which I hope to reach on Saturday, and shall write to 
you by the first boat after that. My excellent firiend, 

Mrs. B , in London, to whom I wrote last week to 

inquire if my old lodgings were vacant, writes me thus : 
^' The first place you come to on your return must be 
here ; I demand it as a right ; and then we will see 
what kindness and care will do towards your recovery." 
They are as respectable people as live ; and there is no 
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limit to the kindness which they always express towards 
me. She adds : << I do hope you will honor our humble 
abode for some time ; and then you can turn yourself 
round, as the saying is, and arrange your plans for the 
future. I Iu>pe you have faith in my sincerity ; if so, 
what I have said will be sufficient ; if not, all the press- 
ing in the world will be of no avail, — so I shall say no 
more." After that, I do not think I can further decline 
this kindness, which I have all along done before ; and I 
shall, therefore, go directly to their house, for at least a 
week, when I will inform you of my planfe. 

I cannot give you any Parisian news. The city has 
become excessively disagreeable, finom the constant agi- 
tation prevailing by day and night, and the utter uncer* 
tainty of what the foture is to be. The bankruptcies 
are almost without a parallel ; business is entirely at a 
stand. The rich seem even more distressed than the 
poor. Mliny of the shops are closed. Vast amounts of 
silver and jewelry arc buried in the ground. As yet, 
bread is cheap and plenty. But, before the new gov- 
ernment can be organized, there is the greatest fear that 
the public peace may be broken, and the present gov- 
ernment overturned. What would come then. Heaven 
only knows. 

A great many Americans have determined to wait 
and see it through. If I were well, I should have the 
same curiosity ; but I am now too old to think of any 
thing but the end of my journey. Love to all. Yours 
truly. 
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TO W. 8., ESQ. 

London, 11th April, 1849. 
My 0BAB Sim: 

I PROMSED you should hear bom me to-day ; but my 
health is so wretched that I must claim your indulgence 
to be satisfied with such a letter as I can, not such an 
one as I trouU write* 

On reaching Dorer, which I did on Saturday morning, 
at SIX o'clock y we found a large body of troops, say eleven 
hundred, gathering at the nulroad station, to take their 
passage fin* London ; and on the road we heard of no- 
thing but the great demonstration expected on Monday* 
On my arrival in London, I found a condition of univer- 
sal alaim ; and everywhere the most active preparations 
gcmig on for the protection of the public peace ; and at 
church we had a long discourse about passive obedience 
and nonH!esistance ; urgbg, under all circumstances, to 
keep the peace, to do nothing to help themselves, but 
** to wait the movements of divine Providence,'' under 
which, right, and truth, and justice, were certain to pre- 
vail ; a matter for which, so far as I can learn, the world 
has been waiting for about five thousand years. Mon- 
day morning came, and terror was everywhere de|NCted« 
Two special constables, in the family where I lodge, 
were called upon to present themselves for orders at the 
police office, where several rounds of beef and plenty 
of porter were provided, to keep their courage at the 
<^ stickmg point." About nine o'clock, the shops being 
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everywhere shut as on SuDday, and few carriages seen 
b the streets, two processions, comprising in all peiliaps 
three thousand persons, came down the main street, Hol- 
bom, with various banners ; and two large carriages gaily 
decked out with flags, the one bearing the aristocracy of 
the Chartists, and the other the monster petition, report- 
ed to be signed by upwards of five and a half millions of 
people, demanding the provisions of the people's charter ; 
every one of which has been peaceably and fully enjoyed 
by us ever since the foundation of our government, but 
in which the conservative English see nothing but uni- 
versal misrule and destruction. The flags and wagons 
were covered with mottoes, such as, *^ Better to die fiee* 
men than to live slaves;'' ''It is glorious to die for 
liberty;" and various other brave sayings, which are 
always spoken with great emphasis over the dmner-table 
and the juice of the grape ; but which are likely to be 
uttered in a lower tone before a bayonet newly polished, 
or a cannon charged with grape shot ; which usually 
have the effect to relax the muscles of the throat, and 
somewhat affect the organs of utterance. The people 
in the procession seemed, in general, well-dressed young 
men, with French silk hats on th^r heads, but no French 
heads under them, and who certainly exhibited as little 
pluck, in action or looks, as men under such circum- 
stances could ; wholly unconcerned, as on their way to 
a holiday frolic rather than to a serious assertion of in- 
vaded rights, or a defiance of what they deemed oppres- 
sion and tyranny. The government had denounced the 
meeting, in a proclamation, under an old law of Charies 
II., which forbids any assemblage of more than twenty 
people, or any going to Parliament with a petition, ac- 
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companied by more than ten persons. On their arrival 
at Kennmgton Common, the police announced to Mr. 
Fergus O'Connor, the Chartist leader, that they were at 
full liberty to carry their petition with ten persons, b a 
common carriage ; but if the procession, in a whole body, 
attempted to pass either of the bridges, they would be 
fired upon by artillery already planted there to repel 
them. Mr. Fergus O'Connor thinking all at once of 
widows and orphans, and that there was a considerable 
difference between iron grapes and Fon'tainbleau or 
Malaga grapes, advised to the immediate and quiet 
dispersion of the assembly, which wholesome advice 
was very graciously received ; and excepting a few 
unimportant squabbles with the police, no disturbance 
took place; and, but for the terrible fright the Lon- 
doners had, which made them exquisitely ridiculous, 
the whole affiiir has gone off as quietly as a summer 
shower sometimes clears off, and the conservative Eng- 
lish of the middle classes have now nothing to do 
but to hug what they call their chains more closely, 
and compensate themselves with the complacent con- 
sciousness of their own prudence and self-possession; 
when for the two hundred thousand batons with which 
they expected to knock out the Chartists' brains, if the 
poor things had any, they found no other use than to 
make a great flourish, to the infinite amusement and de- 
rision of all the vagabond boys and girls which throng 
the streets. 

The Bank, Somerset House, and other public build- 
ings, were all garrisoned with troops, and armed with 
chevaux-de-frise. Early in the morning, the Queen and 
Prince took their departure for the Isle of Wight ; re- 
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ports were spread that three hundred thousand Chartists 
would be assembled on Kennmgton Common^ and no 
one thought of any thing but putting the whole govern- 
ment to flight, and abandoning the city tor massacre and 
plunder. You hare heard of '^gr^t cry and little 
wod/' and whatever may be said of British courage in 
the fight, I shall not say much of British self-possession 
before the fight. The government found their interests 
essentially advanced in raising the alarm, and have 
gained immensely in the result. The Chartists at no 
time amounted to thirty thousand, and the petition with 
five millions of names had not probably one million of 
those which were genuine. Thus ended this great 
aflhir -— Parturiunt fnontei, 

London is now as quiet as the country. You can 
come at any time with safety. I left Paris on Friday 
morning, at half-past eight, reached Boulogne at six ; 
slept on board the mail-boat, which got under way at 
half-past three ; suffered the usual discomforts of the inte- 
rior, when all the machinery becomes deranged ; reached 
Dover perfectly exhausted, and London at half-past 
twelve, with an entire incapacity of proceeding farther. 
I have been a great sufferer since my arrival, but ex- 
treme kindness of as kind people as the world knows, 
has done something for my spirits, which have been most 
of the time at zero, and a good night's rest the last night, 
a perfect rarity in the history of my last month, has done 
something for my body, so that this morning I rose and 
reported progress. Yours faithfully. 
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LondoD, IdUi Aprfl, 1848. 
Mt Deab M : 

I ucn Paris last Friday mornbg, and accomplished 
the journey with extreme difficulty and exhaustion. I 
reached London on Saturday noon, and found my friends, 

the B 8, ready to give me a hearty welcome. Their 

kindness cannot be exceeded, and every wish of mine is 

anticipated. Mrs. B a good deal resembles A , 

and is everjrwhere, even beyond her means, doing good. 
She came into my chamber on Monday morning, and 
said to me, *^ Are you thinking of your old lodgings ? 
for I have some suspicion that you are." " Yes,'' I 
replied, '^ I am ; for I was treated very kindly there." 
" Now," said she, " give me your word that you will 
not go fipom here while you stay in London, or until we 
tell you that your stay is bconvenient." I told her that 
I accepted her kindness most gratefully, but I could not 
engage to do that which she asked of me. At present, 
however, I shall remain their guest ; and she has this 
moment opened my door, to desire me to tell you that 
she will take every care of me. How much reason 
have I to thank God for the friends whom I have had, 
and the kindness which I have received. I have done 
what I could for others ; but I have never done a kind- 
ness, which has not, in some form or another, been 
repaid to me seventy-fold. 

I remain, I am sorry to say, very ill. My physician 
charged me to take the air every day, which I do, but I 
am a great sufferer. My strong hope is, that a change 
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of air and scene will, as Uio doctor predicted^ do much 
for me. Give yourself no concern about my wanting 
any aid, for every thing will bo done for me that tlie 
most assiduous kindness and affection can do ; and let us 
be willing to leave the event to tliat merciful Providence, 
the thoughts of whose constant care and love and benefi- 
cence hourly overwhelm me beyond the power of utter* 
anco. 

You will see, from the papers, that Iiondon has been 
threatened with serious disorders. These have been 
greatly exaggerated in the newspapers. I saw two of 
the large processions go by my windows, but they were 
entirely unarmed, and showed no disposition to create dis- 
turbance. The government were, however, excessively 
alnnnod, and so were the people, and they mutually 
alarmed each other. The Queen and royal family were 
sent off to the Isle of Wiglit. AH this seemed to me per- 
f(y!tly unnecrssary, and much more likely to provoke than 
to quiet a revolution. The English and French are en- 
tirely different from each other. The English are a staid, 
calculating, r()n(x*.ting p(K>plo, and do not act without de- 
liherution. The French are a people of impulse, and act 
without (lelibemtion, eitlicr before or after. The French 
arc perfectly recklosfl of life, and march up to th^ can* 
noil's mouth without flinc^hing. The English take care of 
thniiiMolves ; thoy are not wanting in bravery, but '< they 
want to live to fight iinotlior day." The English, liko- 
wii^e, un* strongly attat^liiHl to their institutions ; they are 
coiiservativn in the highest degree, and will wear a slioe 
that pinches Hcverely, — not without complaining, but 
without a thought of throwing the shoo away, lest tliey 
should ho obliged to go harf^foot. The French kick it off 
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at once, witliout a thought wh(<n, or how, or if ev«r, its 
place is to bo supplied. Thn Knglish will continun to 
stagger ulong, iiiidor burdens heavier, as thoy thums^lvfls 
say, than ovor pressed any nation before, and with abusen 
of the most enbmious and acknowledged chamcWr. 
How I'mnce Is to sttttlt; down again into any ivgnlar 
or onlurly government, no sagaeity can foresee. The 
bwt may be hoped for; the Worxt is to ho feared. 

1 am sorry to send you a letter, which 1 know will 
givu you some puln and anxiety ; but do npt yield a 
moment to those feelings. Think how much blessed I 
im, in tinding, in a siriinge land, friends so kind ; and 
pray God, with me, that I may show mysnlf deserving 
of surh kindness. Yours mosi alfeelionaloly. 
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liOndnii, April ISili, IMM. 
Mr DiUR M : 

Ton feel, I know, great anxiety about my luiiiltli. If 
kindness and utientioii could maku mo wi:ll, I ^diuuld 
rejcHce in the firmest health ; for no effi>rt la spated on 
the part of the friends where I am for my benefit. I 
am freer from pain than I was, but roy strength is gone, 
and I can bear scarcely the least exertion without being 
exhausted. [ consider myself, however, convaleicent. 

You will see by the papers, that Europe is evegrwhere 
in commotion. The prospects of France are much 
overcloudod, and they must pass through many difficul- 
ties, before they can have any thing like aMtbilit^ ant) 
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i|uiet. The fire is kindling in various parts of Europe, 
and a ^oneral ronfla^ration seems all but inevitable. 
Thi* littl(> I saw in Paris, in the days of the revolution, 
have l(*d nie to a|iprt<ciat(t the lionrors of war much more 
sensibly than I could ever have done before. England 
will, I think, at present remain quiet, but she can only 
In* kept so hy tlu; ann of power. If it were not for 
the unny hi Kngland, her tlirone would not be secure 
fur u day. No one can conjecture what is to become of 
Indand. Tho |M)vrrty and wretchedness and dbtress 
then>, ore «»xtrem(*, and yet the wisest persons cannot, m 
the present condition of her institutionSi devise any 
immediate remedy. No country seems so happy and 
pmsprrous as the I'nited States ; and her blessings and 
thr happiness of her institutions, are, at present, much 
more highly appreciated here, than they ever were 
hrfori'. 

I have litih* to add. A sick chamber does not present 
any gn^at variety. Yours tndy. 



F.KTTKR CCXIV. 

TO \V. S., ESQ. 

LmuloD, IMi April, 1848. 
My Dkah Sik : 

I THANK you for two friendly and agreeable letters. 
I have but one al)atemt>nt to the pleasure which the 
ri^'.eipt of them gave me, and that is, tliat the postscript 
of the first, which, as you know, in a lady's letter, is 
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always sappoaed to contain the veiy cream of the jest, 
is, as near as I can conjecture, written either in Arabic 
or Syriac ; and as I am not acquainted with those lan- 

guageSy it remains a sealed book. Mr. H called on 

me this morning, and I desired him to try his hand at it ; 
but, notwithstanding his boast that he could read any 
hand-writing, he was quickly foundered. He did not 
like to be beaten, and so he undertook, by picking out a 
word here and there, to state what he supposed you meant 
to say ; but, as the sentiments which he put into your 
mouth, were obscure and without point, which, of course, 
was the very reverse of your ordinary conversation or wri- 
ting, I put no reliance whatever upon his commentary, 
and thus it remains, to be translated when the inscriptions 
upon the Egyptian obelbk or the Dighton rock find an 
interpreter. Your letter was a consolation to me, under 
my own numerous faults, for I am so often rapped over 
the knuckles for illegible writing, that it was a relief to 
me to find that, though I might be the chief, I was not 
the only sinnw. 

Your letter of yesterday displays all your usual char- 
acteristics ; it b sensible, exact, to the point, and quite 
transparent ; and though I can repay only in a deprecia- 
ted currency, you Parisians must not, at present, insist 
upon an invariable standard of value, but take that 
which " will pass," for the day. 

First, I congratulate you upon the probable success of 
your excellent prefect, in respect to the extension of the 
LaumrCf and the removal of the National Library. I 
learn firom the journals, that the Provisional Government 
have already decided upon it, I have no doubt, upon 
your suggestion, and very greatly to the public advantage. 
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You ought to have the credit of it, but jrou will, I know, 
be better satisfied with its accomplishroent. 

I- see you speak doubtingly but not despairingly of 
France. This is my feeling. I read to-day the memo- 
rial of the Provisional Government to the people, vindi- 
cating the right of Paris to take the lead and, in fact, to 
control the Departments. It seems unnecessary in this 
formal manner to put forth these demands. It would be 
matter of course, and would, of necessity, have been 
yielded silently; and when a claim to this controlling 
influence is almost arrogantly made, opposition is sure 
to be roused. The divisions in the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the demonstrations of the communists are bad 
omens. It is a pity that these people, with Louis Blanc 
at their head, could not find some island, where they 
could make an uncontrolled experiment oT their princi- 
ples. I would advise England to give them a quitclaim 
to Ireland, for the trial of their beautiful theory ; and 
fiirther, that she should render them every assbtance to 
make the experiment complete. The vessel, I think, 
would be wrecked without leaving the port, and the 
crew would soon proceed to exterminate each other. I 
was glad to hear of the demonstration of the national 
guards in favor of the government. But, amidst all these 
capricious movements, one looks anxiously for some 
firmer basis of reliance. I can only hope that it may 
soon be found. 

The movements of England are retrograde ; she is fast 
becoming the most despotic government in Europe. 
New definitions of treason and sedition, an extended sys- 
tem of espionage, both in ordinary business and the 
privacy of domestic life, a gagging law for all who desire 
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to speak their mindsy the opening of private correspood- 
ence at the post-office, the vast mcrease of a disguised 
police, and the alien bill, which is wholly inconsistent 
with England's boasted hospitality and courage, place 
England at the side of Russia, and they are gcnng hand 
in hand against all reform. The middle classes in Eng- 
land, who took up arms against the humbler classes, 
(who, much as we may disapprove the manner in which 
they seek it, have certunly in view altogether, and only, 
the benefit of the middle classes, the mitigation of na- 
tional burdens, and the general cause of liberty,) have 
now, with their hands tied behind them, thrown them- 
selves into the power of the government, and all hopes 
of reform are extinguished, for at least the next quarter 
of a century. I thmk, my dear sir, day by day, with a 
gratitude I have not words to express, more and more, 
of the bright hbtory of my own country, whose clear- 
sightedness and firm decision in the beginning, whose 
fidelity to liberal principles, under various trials, and 
whose noble and lofty position at this moment among 
the nations of the earth — ^I say as noble and as lofty as 
a nation ever occupied — must command the admiration 
of every liberal mind. Yours truly. 



LETTER CCXV. 

TO W S , ESQ. 

London, 25th April, 1848. 
Mt Dkas 8ib : 

We have not much London news. Parliament is 
suspended until the 4th of May. The sedition bill has 
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paaied; the alien hill soon will be enacted. These 
measures show extreme solicitude on the part of the 
gorernment ; and they can hare no other efiect tlian to 
exasperate a large portion of the people. I believe, 
however, they will for the present take it out m grum- 
bling and complaining. Yesterday there was to have 
been a large meeting, summoned by Mr. Cochrane, of 
paupers and beggars, in Trafalgar Square, to carry a 
protest to the Home Secretary, against some of the pro- 
visions of the Poor Law, on the subject of settlement. 
The Police published a proclamation against such an 
assemblage or procession ; and though some few came 
together, they were soon dispersed. 1 admire the calm 
philosophy of the English. They admit their burdens, 
and the actual increase of the taxation, and the infinite 
number of abuses, of which they loudly say they are the 
victims ; but tlioy say — wo shall get what we want in 
a few years. In my opinion thera is not the smallest 
hope of it. I would not, however, disturb their solf- 
complacency. Mind, 1 do not say that any reform is 
necessary, leaving every people to judge for themselves. 
Issachar rests quietly under his burdens. There are 
meetings in the country which make a great show upon 
paper, but they arc more flashes in the pan. The gov- 
ernment are imniensely strong. The Continental revo- 
lutions have so frightonod the higher classes, and the 
middle classes arc so accustomed to bo frightened or any 
thing else, when the higher classes are frightened or any 
thing else, that even useful reforms are likely to be re- 
jected. They are afraid even to remove a loose stone 
Of a decayed timber, lost the whole house should come 
tumbling about their oars. 
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If your business does not require your earlier return, 
you would probably find the last of May and the first 
part of June extremely pleasant in England, though it 
has rained I believe every day, except one, since I came 
here. 

I have just been reading, in the Boston Advertiser, a 
letter fifom Mr. George Sumner, giving an account of the 
French Revolution and the causes which led to it. It 
is very well written. I dare say the American public 
will be inundated with accounts, and I shall be looking 
for your comprehensive and exact detail. 

Nothing can be more difilcult, however, than to convey 
any thing like a just picture of the events of these mem- 
orable days in Paris, with all their various associations 
and circumstances. I may say I was in the midst of it, 
yet it seems to me like a dream of the night ; and changes 
^of scene occurred in such rapid succession, that it is very 
difficult to distinguish realities from illusk)ns. 

The excitement produced in the United States by the 
intelligence, appears to have been electrical. I have 
been reading to-day, Mr. Webster's speech m the Sen- 
ate, on the subject of Mexico, especially the acquisition 
of territory. The disadvantages under which the erec- 
tion of new States places the old States, by the rule of 
representation in the Senate, are very forcibly presented ; 
but it must, I think, have been badly reported, for it is 
not in hb usual direct and terse style. 

I was extremely mterested in your account of the 
magnificent fete on occasion of presenting the national 
flags. Certainly, one great secret, if it is to be called a 
secret, of the French doing every thing of this kind so 
well, must be their sobriety. Yours truly. 

VOL. II. 32 
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I.E-lTKIl CCXVI. 

Dulwioh, I'Jih May, ISIH. 
Mv DiuR U . * 

Yom Inst lottor wont to Paris and was retumocl to 
niti at Ix)ncion. My health, which at present with nio 
u tho first object, is improvocl. If the kindness of friends 
could niake me well, my hoaltli would be perfect. I 
came out here by the invitation of my good friends, Mr. 

and Mrs. C , to s|>ond a week, and tliey have in- 

sbted upon my stayini; a fortni^i^ht. It is impossible to 
find more kind people. This place is about six miles 
from Ix>ndon, and, I Iniliove, is not surpassed ftur beauty 
in nil Knf^lnnd. Almost the whole village is owneil by 
a cimritnhir institution, railed a college, designed to su|>- 
port six old men and six old women and twelve childrtni. 
Uy the charter, so uhfturd \r^ it, they cannot enlarge the 
institution or extend its ndvuntuges ; their funds are 
more than two hundrcMl thousand dollars a year, and 
.they scanu'ly know what to do with this, so that they 
refuse io have their land, which consists of two thousand 
acres, huilt upon, beyond a certain extent, and therefore 
the fii^lds are quite o|)en ; the place abounds with trees 
and gn)ves, and though so near the great metro|)olis 
of tlit^ world, tliere are many walks almost as retinul 
and secludtui as you would find in Dc^erfield. 

Mr. (* *s house is hired fmm the college, on a 
lease of sixty-one yours, with leave to renew it at the 
expiration of that term. It is an elegant residence, with 
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extensive grounds, gardens, greenhouses, and every con* 
venience. They have given me frequent drives in the 
neighborhood, and the fresh air and the quiet have done 
much for me. I shall go into the city to-morrow, but I 
cannot yet announce my final determination. 

Yours tnily. 



LETTER CCXVII. 

TO W. S., ESQ. 

London, 20th May, 1848. 
My Dsab Sib: 

I THANK you for the paper you sent me. I scarcely 
know what to say or tliink of the movements in France. 
The moderate party, if there is any such party, must 
have a set of desperate villains to deal with. I am 
truly rejoiced that they succeeded in putting these 
wretches down, but I am afraid tliey have only scotched, 
not killed the serpent. But what shall they do with 
them? Death for political offences is abolished, by 
decree of tlie Provisional Government ; but if it were 
not, tlie first shedding of blood by a deliberate act, 
would be a terrible omen. What is to be the end of 
matters ? Have they any man who can control them ? 
Is Lamartine capable of ruling the storm ? To talk of a 
man's being free, with a bayonet at his breast all the 
time, or to talk of liberty, which can only bo maintained 
by two or three hundred thousand troops, seems absurd, 
and a good deal worse than absurd. It seems to ino 
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that there never was a people, who made so little 
calculation for the fiitiiro. With noble traits of character, 
they seem utterly destitute of what may be properly 
called discretion. Now verrom. 

The course of events here, tends to consolidation, and 
to render the people more conservative. Many well- 
advised nien say, however, that they must and will have 
reform. A people more idolatrous of their own institu- 
tions, and more idolatrous of their own country, it would 
I believe, be very difficult to find. I am aware, how- 
ever, that I must be cautious what I say, where Mrs. 

S might overhear, after her presentation at St. 

James's, in a dress, which, I learn, eclipsed all others, 
and was so charmingly described in the Morning Post. 

I dare say you are ])ossossed of later American news 
than I can give you. Thoy still ride quietly at anchor, 
I believe, and I think have reason daily and houriy to 
thank Heaven tliat tiio Atlantic rolls between them and 
the old world. We had rumors yesterday that a republic 
had been declared at Rome. From what I saw at Rome, 
few events would surprise mo less. But thoy cannot 
have a republic, and a political church at the same time ; 
and as to getting rid of their church, or making any 
great alteration in it, it seems almost as hopeless, as to 
turn St. Peter's u])side down, and make it stand upon the 
dome. I believe the papal power is, and must continue 
to bo, in point of endurance, at least, the strongest ])ower 
on earth. Most truly yours. 
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London, 26th May, 1848. 
My Dear M : 

I HAVE to thank you for your afl^tlonate letter. I 
am^appy to say that I am much better, though my 
strength is far from restored. I think I derived the 
greatest benefit from my visit of a fortnight at Mr. 
Courage's, at Dulwich, whence my last letter to you was 
dated. Their residence is delightful ; a house combining 
every elegance and luxury ; a delightful country ; gar^ 
dens, green-houses, green fields, quiet walks, beautiful 
rides and drives ; and above all, kind hearts and a happy 
family, trying to make every one around them happy. 
After that, I made a short visit to Mr. Drummond, my 
fellow-traveller on the Continent, a most respectable 
clergyman at Acton — a beautiful residence, where I 
was obliged to decline their urgent request to make a 
long visit. I have received likewise, an invitation to go 
to Queenwood, in the country, to make a visit of a 
month, and two letters frx)m Lord Hatherton to visit 
them, and two invitations from the Hardwickes to visit 
their marine villa at Sidney Lodge. I have acceded to 
none of tliese, because my plans are not arranged. 

The B s would hear of notliing after my return 

from Dulwich and Acton, but my commg back there ; 
so I am still their guest, and nothing can exceed their 
kindness and the pleasure which they seem to take in 
my convalescence. I hope Heaven will make me as 
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grateful ts I ought to be, and I cannot be too much so. 
Yesterday, Lady Hardwicke took me with her mto the 
country, to a little ^^fiit champetre^^* or what we should 
call a pic-nic. It was a very elegant private entertain- 
ment, given in the beautiful grounds and garden of Mr. 
Liddell. The day was as fine as possible ; the grounds 
laid out with exquisite taste ; the ladies in the most 
elegant costumes; and with the young, and gay, and 
&ir, lords and ladies by scores, music, dancmg, plajing, 
and tables loaded with luxuries, it was quite charming. 
I had a ticket sent me to go to the fi^te at Chiswick, the 
great centre of style and fashion, but, as the ground was 
damp, I was afraid to go. The Pendarveses have been 
twice to see me, and are as kind as usual. 

I found on my table last week an elegant and most 

serviceable present, with a kind note from Mrs. C , 

hoping it would be of use to me, and reminding me that 
I must come there again soon. How am I to acknow- 
ledge such constant kindness ? Yours truly. 



LETTER CCXIX. 

London, 29th June, 1848. 
My Deab a : 

I DO not know that I owe you a letter, but I owe you 
a great deal of love, and therefore give you a few lines. 
You will see by the French accounts what reason I have 
to congratulate myself that I quitted Paris in due season. 
I can hardly imagine a condition of things more frightful 
and miserable than exists, at present, in that beautiful 
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city; so recently beautiful, gay, brilliant, and iiill of 
every thing to enchant and delight, and now, it would 
seem, changed into the abode of fiends. It is to the 
everlasting credit of the French people, however, that 
so large a proportion has been found on the side of order, 
and have displayed a courage and dismterestedness above 
all praise. 

I do not apprehend any immediate outbreak here. 
The government is very strong, and the events in France, 
have given them many feariiil admonitions of the dangers 
and horrors of anarchy. But, that great changes must 
sooner or later take place, seems inevitable; and if 
an English mob should once get under way, I think 
there would be as much to apprehend from them, as 
from a French mob. 

England finds an immense security in her insular 
condition, which prevents, in a great measure, any 
accession of turbulent spirits from abroad, and gives her 
at the same time, a much greater control of those at 
home. The fiercest animals are often subdued by the 
mere fact of confinement within the bars of their cage. 
A foreign language, likewise, presents an almost impass- 
able barrier to a free intercourse. Had Ireland been a 
continental province, instead of an island, it would have 
been impossible to have retained her in subjection ; now 
surrounded as she is constantly by a powerful fleet, to 
prevent accession from abroad, and to meet disturbance 
at any desirable point, and with a considerable army on 
the island, not of Irishmen, but Englishmen, who have 
no sympathy with the Irish, her turbulent spirits are 
kept down, and the hands of the refractory become 
powerless. 
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(fo t(» ilin (^(Mirt Kiui of ticiiidoii, nnd luHltin^ run 
nxrond tlin NpliMtdor Htld KorK(Hiimiii*fMi of lliu clMpliiy 
wliirli you iiiiH*! roiitiiiiiiilly ; but ^n itiU» thu low plucui 
of (Ih) town, uimI il is iiii|M)HMil)l<; Ui (h^Ncribo thu wmtcli- 
ndntmM, flirt, itnd H(|ualtdtii3HM of tlicMiiiandfi of rntnisliod 
and lmir-Murvi*d, dnnikon, diiisoluti) vuKnlMimliit who aru 
\\ww to hn NiMMi. (-nrtninly, if thin \n all that tlm 
hiKli(*Ht df^HHi of riifinotiirnl niid cuvili»ntioti cnti lionNt 
of, it \n hut II nicliiiicholy nmult. 

I wiin prt«Nf*u(pd with u lirknt ii fnw iiiKhtM Minco, for 
thn o|Mira, to niny iiimI hmtr Jnniiy Liitd. Vartn of h»r 
MiiiKiiiK* or riilhnr tlin Niii^iuK of c<^rtain ptirUiy I have 
hnird hiMinr itxiuMiiod hy othnrN; hut, nn a wholO| I havu 
n4'Vf*r JKMU'd \u*r rt\\u\\, or fK*.iin*iOy luiy onn r.oni|tarablo 
to hrr. I liiivr ncviT known nucIi nxtruordinary contpims 
of voicn, MUf^li farility of rxiirution, mirh (loxihtlity, mn'Ji 
JMMUiiy nnd nirlddy c»f iirlicululion luid ncnniit. It \n 
Mm\r\\iu\i\ of il r.onlniHt, Iiowpvct, to find |hh>|»I(* paying 
tw(» ^uinitiiM, that in, ti*n, and Monii'tinirM fiftnnn, and 
Honiniinifu twiMiiy d(»llarM, for a Nin^h) nnnt, and thnn 
ronii* out and bn Nurnanidnd with p(K>r wrnt(dii*My bo/^^in^ 
a f(*w p(MMM« to Navf* iImmu frtan lod^in^ in tho gutter or 
on thn MJdn waik.M all nlji/lit.* 

Mr. KnHM'Mon lam bcrn bwtin'in^ hnro with ^rout Hur- 
('.f>MM. Iln al firHi liad an audinirn of about onn Inuidnul, 

* I i|iiiiti> iM-rr, (iir llin *iilii< !•(' ninti^int! tlii< rt'H<lr<r, IIm' iipiitiott iif l\Vi» 
riiii|Mii-iiili|n4liMil<»(M, piirMTM, wliii rcpiiilf'ii fnmt* liiiii« in liiniittiM, niiil {iiili- 
tinlMxl thru iil»<u'iMi|iiiii«i I'uiH I'liiiiiH (lir IkiIIi'I* lit tliin tlii.Mitns " Il wiiM (In* 
lii-il (>vfMiiii(j tliul 'ruM.lMtiij, II (iiv'irili' ilMiii(Miiap, wn« li» iip)ii'iir| mid wn wnrc* 
niir|ii-iR(-<l til liMii'ii lliiit inr r>viii y iiiulil nC Iter pcl-rortiinili'n, i»\\r* \uu\ linrti }iliiil 
iMii> liiiriilnil iiiiil liMy |jiijiiimim. It t|iN>ii m|»)n*mi mi nlvtillil, UiMl H <lniii'hlH 
wiiiiiiiii m1i<iiiIi| iiilif iiiii III l-;ii|j||.i|i |Mii<l4i<lMi>vi<ry iiii{lM, ('"r nil litMit*«|iiin|Miitr, 
in'MP rii'iiif y ilitin wiiiilij Ui'i|i His M|Mttil(li lil wi*nvrn<iirMJlk, Willi llirlrwivr* 

IMIiJ lilMIJlli'<«, loi It Wlli'li' V'iH' " 
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tt « fmam each, of th« elite or the dilettanti, «t a Ster- 
ary institution'; aiiice that, he has had an audience of 
one thousand, at Exeter Hall, at one shilling, liiree, and 
6ve shillings each, for the benefit of a young men's 
society. I am glad of his saccess, for he is very deserv- 
ing, and bears his honors with good sense and good 
manner?. His lectures seem to nie very much like a 
kaleidoscope, fiill of every thing beautiful, and a constant 
succession of most brilliant changes, but vanishing sud- 
denly before the eye, and leaving it diflicult to recall 
the combination of distinct images, or to retain any strong 
impression of some single and great point. They some- 
what resemble Champagne wine — sparkling, delicious, 
exhilarating, hut evanescent, and, as far as practical 
results are concerned, insubstantial, Adiou. 
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London, lAb July, 1S4S. 
Hy DsAt Fbiend; 

I DO not owe you a letter, but I should be as unwilling 
in this matter to keep accounts with my friends, as I 
should be sorry to have them keep such accounts with 

me. Your statement of the course pursued by has 

greatly interested and impressed me. I will not be con- 
tent to judge of men of learning, intellect, and character, 
occupying high stations in society, and claiming homage 
from the literary world, by the common low standard of 
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morals, which majr satisfy a mere trading oommunitjr. 
In the advancement of the intellectual and moral char- 
acter, a generous mind will rise superior to all the 
meanness of avarice, and all (he baseness of cunning. 
He will feel that his is the pursuit only of noble and 
lofty spirits; he will rejoice in every effort which 
advances the common cause of human improvement; 
in every contribution which assists to advance this great 
work, he will dismiss from his heart, as utterly unworthy 
of such a cause, all mean jealousy and envy ; he will 
rejoice in the good accomplished, without any selfish 
considerations as to the persons by whose hands it is 
promoted ; and if he seeks the noble honor of being 
foremost in the work of conquest, it will not be by 
trampling upon those before him, but by cheering on 
those who are struggling at his side ; by calling upon 
those who lag, to press forward ; by stimulating all by 
a generous example of disinterested devotion to the 
common object. Should he succeed in being the first to 
enter the entrenched fortress, it may not be only to cause 
regret and hatred, that he has effected it to the manifest 
discomfiture and injury of those who fought with him ; 
but so honorably and so nobly, that all who were engaf^ed 
with him, even his most ambitious rivals, shall cheerfully 
award to him the palm of victory, the well earned and 
never fading laurels of true merit. Yours truly. 
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TO W/ S , ESQ. 

London, 28lh July, IWS. 
My Dear Sir: 

I CONGRATULATE you OD youF Safe and happy arrival 
in Boston. The steamboats now make such frequent 
passages without any accident, that wo almost forget 
that the cracking of a plank, or the loosening of a bolt, 
or a sheet of floating ice, or a stroke of lightning, or a 
sudden blast of wind, or ten thousand other occurrences 
more trivial, might have terminated your voyage ab- 
ruptly, even in the middle of the ocean, or in sight of 
port, whence so many beings, full of life and hope and 
expectation, have caught a glimpse of the promised land, 
and then have closed their eyes forever. 

Of political news, the papers will give you an ample 
supply. I cannot write it, for in truth there is daily so 
much that I cannot even find time to read it. Yester- 
day we had reports of an outbreak and collision at Clon- 
mel, in Ireland ; but it proved an Irish fiction. It 
aflfected the funds here considerably ; and the ministry 
were in such alarm, that the premier could scarcely stay 
to finish the baptism of his child. He came flying into 
town from the church door, summoned the Iron Duke, 
called a cabinet council, sent for rockets and bUinder- 
busses from Woolwich, and put us all in a terrible fright ; 
but it was without doubt a stock-jobbing hoax, and so 
it has ended. An outbreak in Ireland, however, would 
not be surprising. Want not unfrequently drives men to 
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insanity, and the very hopeleflnneM of despair will often 
impel men to violence. But Ireland is bound hand and 
foot ; her elTorts for relief will avail nothing ; and all that 
remains for her is, like a stubborn and vexed child, to cry 
herself to sleep. The suspension of the habeas corpus 
18 a great move; and that, with the sedition law, has 
created with many, a great alarm. I do not know that 
these measures are not necessary ; but they are certainly 
bad precedents. 

Things at present appear to be going on with tolera- 
ble quietness in France, but the condition of the country 
must be most wretched. At a meeting of one of the clubs 
I see that Leon Faucher, a distinguished man, has openly 
charged the former Provisional and Executive Govern- 
ments with complicity in the late insurrection, not ex- 
cepting even Lamartine. I must demand further proof, 
before I yiokl to distrust of that great man's integrity, 
and I cannot doubt ho will come out clear, though he 
seems to bo the object of almost universal suspicion. 
The history of the last insurrection makes one perfectly 
sick at heart ; but there is some consolation in looking 
at the magnanimity and bravery displayed by the friends 
of order ; and the beautiful conduct of the Archbishop 
of Paris, is a bright page to illuminate those dark and 
dreadful episodes of crime and misery. *' How far the 
little taper sends its beams ; so shines a good deed in 
this naughty world." It is worth while to say masses for 
the soul of such a man, if it is only to recall his sublime 
and touching example to the mind. This is enough of 
the dismal ; now for something on the other side. Mrs. 
Bates gave, on Wednesday, a most splendid breakfast, 
at Jive 6* clock J (not five o'clock in the morning,) to a 
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party of several hundreds ; and entertained her friends 
with the charming notes of Grisi, Corbari, Alboni, Ma- 
rio, Lablache, &c. The Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge honored the lady with their company, with a host 
of other lords and ladi^. The occasion at Mrs. Bates'Si 
in all its company and appurtenances, was most brilliant* 
The tables were laid in the consenratoiyi elegantly 
fitted up ; and we had only to regret, that a constant 
rain prevented the illumination of the beautiful grounds, 
for which every preparation had been made. Light and 
green always contrast well with each other, and the 
lighting up of the shrubbery, with the finely-dressed 
ladies, flitting through the walks and shaded avenues, 
must have converted the grounds into Elysian fields. 
Yours truly. 
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TO MRS. B . 

Dunkeld, Augutt, 1848. 
My Dkab FsmfD : 

You see how much I am disposed to encourage the 
projects of Mr. Rowland Hill, but not, I hope, to yonr 
annoyance. My last was dated last Sunday, at Tarbet ; 
since which we have had no rest for the soles of our 
feet until we reached this village, late last evening ; cold, 
hungry, and sleepy, but not cross at all, having ridden a 
hundred miles since ten o'clock in the morning, and too 
glad and too grateful to get within the precmcts of a warm 
fire and the smell of isomething to eat, to be out of humor 

3d 
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with unyliody. But judtru our disappointment when 
M c ^ot down from the top of tlie coach, at eleven o'clock 
at ni^ht, and the first words that met our cars were, sirs, 
tlic.*re is not a spare bed to bu had in Dunkeld, nor within 
two niih's of Duiikeld. Hut there was no going farther, 
so we y^'vrii glad to bo |>ennitted to pitch our tents on 
the sofas in the two parlors, from whence we were routed 
at the dawn of day, and wlicre, if a man could sleep in 
quiet, lie must have had a more peaceful conscience 
than mine. 

Since 1 wrote you, we have traversed the Highlands 
and coasted thi; inar<{in of several of tlie beautiful Scotch 
lakes, (w4^ should call them in America mere ponds ;) and 
admin^l many a lofty mountain, lifting its uncovered 
head to the sun and wind ; and threading many a glen, 
wliere the ))Oun(lin<r stream leaps from rock to rock, in 
its eternal Kx'oniotlon, and wliere long avenues of trees 
furnish a delicious rrtreat from the summer's sun, if they 
have any sunshine in Scotland. From Tarbet we went 
to Oban, on Monday, and took the steamboat for the islap'ls 
of lona and StalTa. The morning was rainy, bui it 
ceased at noun. I n(.^ver saw a better steamboat, in every 
respect, and only one so good. We visited the ruins of 
the cathedral, dating back as far as 379, where, what 
was called Christianity, flourished in wealth and magnifi- 
cence, but is now succeeded by squalid misery and beg- 
gary. From this, we visited the eighth wonder of the 
world, Fingal's Cave, and made this finished temple of 
nature, built with unrivalled art and skill, ring with our 
shouts, and mingled our cliants with the anthems which 
the waves here pour fourth day and night witliout cessa- 
tion. We returned to Oban delighted, and filled with 
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admiration with every thing we had seen, finding the 
most agreeable society on board the boat. The next day 
we proceeded to Fort William ; the next to Inverness, 
and yesterday turned our faces south from the land of 
snows and storms, of purple mountains and purple faces. 
I am anxious to be back in London, to prepare 
for my departure, to which I now see no hinderance. 
The pure fir of these mountain re^ons is perfect nectar. 
To-day it has rained all day — to-morrow we expect the 
same, and according to experience, every day next week. 
Adieu. 
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TO MRS. T . 

Dankeld, 26th August, 1848. 
Mt Deab FfUERD: 

I AM in one of the prettiest, most romantic, and pic- 
turesque valleys into which the sun ever peeps ; — 
for, judging fbm our experience, he never does any 
thing more than peep anywhere in Scotland. Here 
flows, rumbling, gushing, and gliding along, the beautifiil 
river Tay, of no use in any commercial view, but serv- 
ing to adorn this charming spot, and making a retreat for 
the salmon, which crowd into it, in the proper season, to 
deposit the seed^of their future progeny, and to fall mto 
the nets of man, that universal beast of prey, who seems 
to use the extraordinary reason with which Heaven has 
endowed him, only that he may ensnare, or bring into 
his power, or use for his own selfish purposes, his fellow 
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creacurus of every class and description. Here is an 
arclird stono bridfrr, of fine architoctural proportionSi 
siMnnin^ tliiH, an a lady would call it, lovely stream ; 
hrru aru naked mountains, rising before the eye in 
solemn grandeur ; and small hills, bristling with beautiful 
firs ; and shady avenues, and moss-grown cottages ; and 
a villagi^, built by a single individual, with great art and 
useful simplicity. Here we came—- ' 

" OwT \\iv hiiU nnd far uway *' — 

and here we are lodj^ed in a most luxurious hotel ; and 
here wi* purpose to stay until Tuesday or Wednesday, 
to seo what can bo done towanis improving our condi- 
tion nnd nppcMinuicc, whirh have become rather the 
worse for wear. 

In i^'onerul, i\w Scrotrh nn; a tall and admirably formed 
rnc(*, full of lK>ne and muscle — men and women — 
without even n spark of beauty ; witli no humor, but 
(*xtniordinnry sai^acity ; very civil in their way, and 
extnunciy ol)Ii<;inK ; far superior, in general, to the Eng- 
lish in undnrstandin^ and intelligence ; and, in all their 
habits, pn*judir(*s, and, aliove all, their religious notions, 
apparently made of rnsl iron, which will break, but 
never bend. In iho cities, and at the hotels, they, of 
course, speak Kntrlish — that is, S<*.otch-Engli8h ; but in 
the country, all to the north of the Forth, and especially 
in the lli^'hlands, they spe.ak anion*; tliemselves only 
(laelir, and a strniijrer is utterly confounded with this 
unearthly lantrua^e. I cannot say that it is impossible 
to ^et a word out of them, for only speak to them, and 
ihr.y pour out such a s])lutteT of sounds, nasal and 
guttural, that one is half dis|>oscd to think that a whole 
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pack of dogs, Tray, Sweetheart, and Growler, are lei 
loose upon you at once. It is certainly a capital lan- 
guage to scold in ; but how one should ever make love 
in such tones, wholly passes my comprdiension* 

Wei), we have coursed Scotland finr a ^< pretty con- 
piderable" distance. We entered at Gretna Green, 
where maqy a pab have entered it undw v^ diflbreat 
cifcumstances ; and we have threaded its lakes and bays, 
and cruised among its beautiful islands on the western 
coast, until we reached the far-famed city of Inverness ; 
and there we turned our faces south, and jpjre now coming 
down its centre, among its bonnie brkes, its purple 
heaths, and its frownmg mountains. Here, on some of 
its sununits, lingers the snow of years gone by, and here 
some new snows have lately shed their feathers, as if 
summer had wholly dropped out of the almanac. 

We return to Edinburgh, through Perth and Stirling ; 
thence to Galashiels, to worship at the shrine of the 
immortal Seott ; thence to Melrose, to meditate among 
its picturesque ruins ; thence to Dryburg^, wh^e un- 
adorned repose the ashes of Caledonia's idol ; thence to 
Newcastle and Durham, to see its magnificent cathedral ; 
iheiDce to York, to hear the solemn chants echoed fit>m 
the arches of the Minster ; thence to Chatsw(»th, that 
museai|» of what is most beautiful m art and nature ; 
thenee to London — I am sorry to say, for the last time 
— to take leave of friends, than whom none were ever 
more loved and Jpnored, and none eyeir deserved to be 
more loved and honored. As the time of my departure 
draws near, England appears to me more grand and 
beautiful than ever. She has great &ults; she has 
many dreadful stains upon her escutcheon ; I believe 
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thom trt mom crimn, nnd mnm tiunAry, and mom vim, 
nxiHt'ing in linr, than cnn |KMfiihly ooniiMt with hor pmn- 
perity, or tlm pominnmicy of hor pn«fi(tnt inMtitutionN ; — 
btit, with nil thin, thnm in nxivh a viiMt Amount of honor 
And tmth, of lovn of dncnnry and ordnr, of virtuous 
amhition, And jiiMt appniciation of nil that in nxnottmit in 
ovnry ditpartninnt ; thnni ifi mioh an amount of kind- 
noM nnd pliilnnthropy, of pnmonnt, dontnrttin and privato 
virtun, that not to lovn and honor hor, would only 
provo onn doMtituto of all cduvatod moral taito and 
•cintimnnt. Aditni. 
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MV ONAtt M " 

Mn. H nnd inyHnlf hnvn r(H*.nnlly made a moNt 

dnli^htfiil tour of nix wnnkN in Kn^land nnd Sootland, 
tnkin^ nil llin ^rnnt objiuitM of intornMt nnd (Miritmity in 
our wny, nnd Innvin^ tlin ^rnnt thorouf^hfnroii, ninking a 
hnndrod chnrinin^ npJModnM. I hnlinvd it would hn iui- 
poNNibln, in that kind (»r wny, to hnvn fillod up thn 
Nntnn tinin morn ni^rnnnbly. ^riin rnilrond \h an •xnrrn- 
hln niodn of trnvi^llhi^ : hyrknd up in n tnn-choNt, or whnt 
miKlii morn propnrly hn r.nlind hnrn n polir.n-vnn ; hurry- 
ini; nnd driving likn inndmnn ; nt nil thj^ NtntiouN watn.hinK 
your luf(^n^n, [\h though you wi^rn cm thn rond from Jnru- 
Hnlrm to Jnnrho, nnd nmon^ thn rompnny thnt UMnd to 
infoNt that mnmornhin pnnmif^n ; nnnin^ ordinnrily nothing 
hut two hi^h, ^rnvnlly hnnkn ; Hhootin^ throu/^h a tunnni 
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miles long and dark as midnight ; asking the name of 
tliis place or that place, and, before your neighbor can 
answer, finding yourself miles beyond it ; unable to con- 
verse for the clattering of the rails ; convulsed every 
once in awhile by that unearthly shriek of the railroad 
whistle ; afraid of being smashed, afraid of smashing 
other people ; your imagination conjuring up all sorts of 
accidents ; express trains passing by you and startling 
you like an electric shock, he. &c. &c. Altogether 
it is a terrific and detestable sort of travelling, to say 
nothing of sleeping at Land's End, dining in London, 
and taking tea at Johnny Groat's house the same day, 
and not knowing whether you are " in the body or out 
of the body." I should renounce all railroads, if there 
were any other means of locomotion, excepting for the 
despatch, and that is most convenient, so that we accom- 
plished almost as much in six weeks as could ordinarily 
be done in six months. We rode, however, frequently 
in coaches, sometimes posted, and sometimes travelled 
by steamboat. But I must leave the account until 1 see 
you. 

My preparation for departure occupies every moment 
of my time, and it would be quite useless for me to 
attempt to commit to paper the feelings with which I 
anticipate my return to my native land. My entire tour 
has been one of uninterrupted interest and pleasure. I 
have made the acquaintance of many, in all tlio walks 
of life, from whom I have received unlimited kindness 
and attention, and with whom it is truly painful to me 
to exchange a last farewell. I have great cause to be 
thankful that the lives and health of each of us have 
been spared, and it is my most earnest hope and wish, 
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that, nru many wmikd alapua, wo may rincM mam find 
ounnlviw at tlin rhmirfut firvMidoii of thcMO wis lovo mo 
well. Till theni adiou. 
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